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PROLEGOMENA. 


{Tue following Prolegomenon, though bearing to be from the Editor, was received among 
other communications for the Magazine. We suspect that we’ are indebted for it to 
our unknown friend the Genius, at least we judge so from the similarity of the writ- 


ing. We cannot help wishing, however, that he had continued to adhere to his‘own. 


immaterial character, instead of making free with ours ; for ** the satirical rogue’”’ some- 
what too plainly insinuates ** here, that old men have grey beards, that their faces are 
wrinkled, their eyes purging thick amber and plum-tree gum, and that they have 
a plentiful lack of wit, together with most weak hams; all which, though we most 
powerfully and potently believe, yet we hold it not honesty to have it thus set down.””} 


Prologues precede the piece, in mournful verse— 
As undertakers walk before the hearse. 


As the Printer and the Brownie or 
Genius of the Scots Magazine have 
taken it upon them to hold corre- 
spondence with its readers, it might be 
considered as unbeseeming if we our- 
selves were behind-hand in our duty 
to the public. We have, therefore, 
judged it proper also to compose an 
epistle, containing something by way 
of preface, proemium, or prolegomena, 
to the present Number ; and we are 
further warranted in supposing that 
this will not be displeasing to a dis- 
cerning public, from the number of 
addresses that have lately been pre 
sented to the two highest personages 
in this country, and to the two great 
bodies of its legislators. We are not 
party men, and we had once meditat- 
ed to send a loyal address from our 
own person to each of the individuals 
above alluded to, as well as to both 
Houses of Parliament, expressive of 
our obedience to all that they have 
enacted, or should in their wisdom 
think proper to enact, for our welfare 
or otherwise, and had so far carried 


this idea into execution, that we have 


at this moment by us draughts of four 
addresses, _ for the above-mentioned 
Uurposes, in our own handwriting ;— 
t the very term address having now 

€ merely expressive of “‘ sound 


Prologue to the Apprentice. 


and fury,” and generally “ signifying 
nothing,” as William Shakespeare 
hath it, and we being loth to lose our 
trouble, we hereby offer them to all 
and sundry such burghs, corporations, 
or public bodies, who have not hither 
to expressed their sentiments in a pe-~ 
tition or address, provided there be 
any such in this kingdom, warranting 
them, the said addresses, to embody 
the sentiments of all parties in a very 
classical and parliamentary manner, 
and only requiring the blanks to be 
filled up with the name of the place 
and body addressing—the price of 
the addresses “to be five shillings for 
each, exclusive of twopence for pa- 


We had written thus far when our . 


friend Mr Andrew Kittlecrony called 
to accompany us to a sale of old china 
—our tea-equipage being reduced by 
time and accident to one cup and two 
saucers, the tea-pot moreover wanting 
the handle ; ot 33 as we have a styong 
affinity, as the chemists would term 
it, for the patterns which :were' 
Jayed by the matrons in our youth» 
Fal days, when tea-parties were much 
more frequent and infinitely more a- 
musing than now, we felt a strong 
desire to secure to ourselves a few cu 
and coffee-jugs at the sale of our o 
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friend Pitfour’s furniture, that we 
might be able to personate to our now 
spectacled vision, and to the real en- 
joyment of our younger nephews and 
nieces, the glories of an ancient tea- 
equipage, where plates of whigs, 
cuckies, and petticoat-tails,* contend- 
ed with buttered bread and jellies for 
the preference of being eaten. 

What a change in Edinburgh! Our 
old friend’s house, in spite of the crea- 
tion of a new city of palaces, still res 
mained in the Luckenbooths, not far 
from our own dwelling ; and though, 
of late, there was rather a different 


pied the adjoining houses fifty years 
ago, he honourably persisted in keep- 
t ing up the town residence of his an- 
7 cestors. We verily believe that this 
; ' is the last instance of a gentleman of 
fortune and a member of Parliament 
i occupying a floor of a house in the 
Py) we sighed involuntarily as we 
the Advocates’ Close, went up 
stairs, to think of the days of former 


ee) ears, gilded in our mind with recol- 
aay tions and associations, which scarce- 
Bye ly reconcile us to the nes state of 
ate manners. What would the Faculty 
ois now-a-days say if they were obliged 
i ; to reside in the Advocates’ Close, or the 


Writers to the Signet if they were 
forced to take up their abode in Writ- 
ers’ Court? We sincerely believe that 


* We are uncertain why these delectable 
cates are called in Scotland by such strange 
names. Whigs can mean nothing but 
Whigs, though, reasoning'a priori, we should 
rather have expected the tea-bread of Edin. 
burgh to have belonged to the Jacobite or 
Tory party. Cuckies sounds very like a 

vord which we have Shakespeare’s autho- 
rity for accounting ‘‘ unpleasant to a mar- 
ried ear.”” But why Whiggery should have 
been peculiarly associated with Cuckies, or 
with these whom an ingenious friend terms 
of the Matrimonial, (the 
humerous comprehensive order. 
perhaps, in Christendom,) we are at a loss to 
conjecture. The late transactions relating to 
the Queen, however, would almost insinuate 
& natural, if not a n connection be- 
tween Whigs and petticoat-tails. But this 

n, 80 important in an 

as ~ as a political view, must be the sub- 

@ separate essay. We trust in 
the mean time, we neither aay 
Principles nor our taste, in declaring that 
we like w are very fond of cuckies, 
and are not averse to petticoat-tails. 


Prolegomena. 


neighbourhood from that which occu- 


[March 
the very proposal would occasion a re- 
bellion in the Parliament House ; and 
yet we have seen men as accomplish- 
ed, and ladies as beautiful, as any who 
now inhabit the modern palaces of the 
New Town, pouring out from the 
mouths of the funnels called closes, in 
all the pomp of toupees and hoop- 
petticoats, to be delivered from a se- 
dan-chair into the mouth of another 
close, not far distant, where the as- 
semblies of that day were held. We 
have seen ranges of these chairs, de- 
corated with coronets and em- 
blematical designs, in. the High Street 
of this ancient city, of which the mo- 
dern natives have no conception. We 
have ourselves, indeed, often attended 
such chairs with their precicus cargo, 
our hair in silken bag—head whitened 
with the farina of wheat—hat in 
hand, and sword by side—in our satin 
breeches, which are still extant—in 
our cambric stock, fastened behind 
with a diamond buckle, which we 
still preserve—and ruffled to the 
knuckles with the best Brussels lace 
—while the very houses resounded to 
the echo,—‘* Shentlemans coming— 
mak room tere for te lady, an be 
tam!” We have also had the honour, 
once in our life, after a tavern party 
in Janet M‘Gillivray’s in the Cove- 
nant Close, to be carried to our pre- 
sent lodging in one of these same 
chairs, after demolishing we know not 
how many stoups of her best claret. 
Whether we had been reasoning with 
our joyous friends upon the principle 
of gravitation till the centre of our 
own gravity was doubtful, we cannot, 
at this distance of time, venture to 
say ; but, our mischievous companions 
having made the knaves remove the 
bottom of the leathern casement, we 
were hurried along as fast as the ani- 
mals could trot, in spite of our calls to 
stop, which were answered in a lan- 
guage we understood not, accompa- 
nied by a smothered laugh, which 
showed the rascals had been instruct- 
ed.——But we run on, as our friends 
say, without stopping, when we get 
upon old stories.—-To return: As 4- 
bove premised, we went to the sale of 
china, and, thinking we should not 
be detained very long, left our ad- 
dress, as far as we had segues ly- 
ing upon our table. purchases 
at the sale, which was numerously at- 
tended, were not very costly ; but we 
were much satisfied with our acquisi- 
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1921. P. rolegomend. 
tions, which were eight cups and sau- 


cers, of very diminutive size and old- 
en form, only six of which were 
cracked—sugar basin and other ap- 
urtenances, not much chipped—and 
thanks, reader, to thy encouragement 
of our work) a silver tea-pot. Hay- 


ing dispatched these home by a care= 


hand, we were prevailed upon by 
our friend, as we were exhausted by 
tarrying so long at the sale, to eat our 
afternoon’s repast in Dugald M‘Ew- 
an’s, and, on our coming home in the 
evening, we found our paper filled up 


Most potent, laughing, grave, and reverend readers, 

My very noble and ry a? d good masters, 
e Scots Magazine 

It is most true ;—true, I am Editor ; 
The very head and front of my presuniption 
Hath this extent—no more. Gentle am I in speech, 
And little troubled with the world’s rude quarrels, 
For since this head of mine was seven years old, 
Till now of silver greyness, it has us’d 
Its dearest action in the field of letters ; 
And little of this great world can I s . 
More than pertains to books of needy authors, 
And therefore little shall I _ iy cause . 
In king of myself :—-Yet, our gracious patience, 
I will a tale 
Of my course editorial ; what sonnets, essays 
Full of deep thought and all that kind of thing, 
(For such like am I charg’d withal, ) 
e public ear with. : 

The Public lov’'d me ; often read my pages ; 
Still questioned me the story of their sires 
From year to year ;—the births—the deaths—the marriages 


That I am Editor of t 


I’ve gain’d t 


That they had pass’d. 


I ran them through, even from their tavern days, 
To the very moment that they bade me tell it: 
Likewise I spoke of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by floed and field, 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes froin soldiers of town-guard, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 

And lodg’d in durance ; of their redemption thence 
By money paid to Bailies and Town-Couticil. 

To please, besides, the lovers of the marvellous, 

I spoke of antres vast, and deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven, 
And of carnivorous animals that eat 

Miraculous loads of flesh at city dinners ; 

The Turtleophagi, and men whose heads 

of statesmen, 

Generals, learned men and wise, of every age, 

Who ne’er had heads at all. These things to hear 

Would city matrons seriously ineline ; 

But still the house affairs would draw them thence, 

Which ever as they could with haste dispatch; = 
They'd come again, and with a lyeir 

Devour up my discourse: which I observing, 

Wrote monthly, hourly gn ; and found means 

My stories being done, 


Do grow into their bellies ; 


To please the $ 


mb of the great law. body) had 
written as he came from the Parlia- 
ment House, he having spent two 
hours alone in our sanetum sancto- 
rum. As the difference between Shake- 
speare’s language and our own is very 
trifling indeed, and there being a won- 
derful similarity in our manner of ex 
pressing ourselves, we feel no hesita- 


tion in adopting his words, as the 


great bard should have been welcome 
to ours in the same circumstances. 


197, 
by the following adress, which Janet 
our nephew (whoisa young-. 
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Prolegomena. 

ns some two spare shillings, 

And swore—In faith, ‘twas strange, ‘twas passing strange ! 

"Twas pitiful—'twas wond’rous pitiful ! 
-—lUpon this hint [ wrote: 

They loved me for the stories I related, 

And I love readers that do pay for them. 


They gave me for my 


[March 


As we are not convinced, however, that this address, as altered by our ne- 
phew, is much better than the one we originally proposed to come from our 
own pen, we next day began, and here subjoin, 


ANOTHER OF THE SAME. 
Dear Reader, when you con our weighty pages, 
Freighted with food for every rank—all ages ; 
Pray think how much it costs of nightly taper, 
To fill, even as it is, six sheets of paper ; 


How many hours in thoughtful m 


we pass, 


With more of writing than of cash, alas ! 
Think that, in every Number we must steer, 


‘* From gay to grave,” as Pope says, “‘ or severe,” 


Write in this sheet a gruff review, to fright 
Some unfledg’d poet from bis dangerous flight ; 
Toil through the next in many a tiresome line, 
To praise some dull book as it were divine ; 

Or woo the muses nine, and graces three, 

To furnish us with sugar and with tea, 

That we may ne'er lack coat or shoes to put on, 
And thank thee, Reader, for our daily mutton. 


When you give shillin 


two, each thirty days, 


For so much learning and so many lays,— 
Remember, Wisdom is beyond all price, 
And we, nee very wise, are not too nice, 


But give you 


or a paltry sum a-year, 


What though ’twere thousands, were not bought too dear. 


TO THE SIMPLE READER. 

O Simple Reader! thou who dost not know 
When we are grave,—or gay,—or just so so! 
We here suggest, in token of affection, 
Something to thee in form of stage direction :-— 


When we print 


And roar as ’twere a 


And though you rather felt inclined to sleep, 

Take out your handkerchief where we sath Cebeei' 
On subjects deep when we learn’d themes compose, 
Please take your box, and stimulate your nose ; 
And though you fail to comprehend a line, 

Be sure the article is monstrous fine, 


TO THE FAIR SEX. 


Though love, alas! becomes but ill our 
Remember this, that once ourself was young ; 


? 


And though in single blessedness we livé, 


We have not sworn that we would never wive 


? 


Nay, should our fate cast up a maiden fair, 


in her air, 


hen must thou ope thy jaw, 
f for its mamma ; 


af 


Even though not very girli 
thousand 


With 


And for each charm eould count a hundred pound,. 


We do not say 


We could or would resist the dear tem 
In truth we'd leave our 
Forsake our books, and mix with 


charms, could such a one be found, 


that, in this trading nation, 


ptation.. 
garret and our pen, 
horse and men | 
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Prolegomena. 


Then would our phiz be seen in Heriot Row 
In splendid mansion, furnish’d out for show ; 


Our ancient wig we'd tumble from our top, - 
And wear an Urquhart’s bob —or modern crop ; 


Repair, at least conceal, the waste of time, 


By stays well fitted to our straightened spine ; 

While our sharp face, seen under our broad hat, 

Would seem to say,—‘ I’m knowing, and all that.” , 
Breeches we'd then discard for trowsers neat, 

And boots of Wellington should grace our feet ; 

With breast well stiffened, and all things else proper, 

Like pigeon zoologists have nam’d the Cropper.— 


—But here comes Janet in a haste uncommon,— 
“¢ What want ye now ?—I’m busy—-busy, woman !”— 
— Naething at a’, Sir, just the ote laddie 


Has ca’d again to ax if copy’s reac 


y- 


—‘* Deuce take the printer,—but he’s always civil,— 
Here, Janet,—take,—and give this—to the Devil.” * 


Reader, hast thou ever been inter- 
rupted by an ill-timed visitor, when 
you would have wished, of all things, 
to be alone? —Hast thou ever, after ha- 
ving forked up a choice morsel, seen 
it fall from thy open and expecting 
chops >—Hast thou ever, when dab- 
bling in the lottery, felt all thy day- 
dreams of independence vanish at the 
appearance of the unwelcome word 
Buanx in the office letter? —Hast thou 
ever, in walking up a stair in the dark, 
raised a foot to ascend, and felt the 
shock when there was no additional 
step?—Are you a bachelor, and have 
you ever been asked to dinner, and 
mistaking the time, gone a day too 
late, and found the family in the 
country ?—-Did you ever make a de- 
claration of love, and find the fair one 
already engaged P—If thou hast felt 
all, or any of these disappointments, 
then wilt thou be able to enter into 
our feelings, upon the occasion of this 


“ We mean nothing indecorous in thus 
using the name of the Evil One,—for the 
printer’s boy, as all authors know, is 
usually designated by that term. Why 
he is so named in every part of the habita- 
ble globe where printing is established, we 
do not know, it be from the kindred 
quality of tormenting which he 
in common with the Devil of the popular 
creed, and John Milton’s Devil. Many of 


our readers will be astonished to learn, that © 


_ have been haunted by Devils for a num- 
a of years, in spite of the improved modes 
belief of these times, and may be inclined 


our assertion upon this subject. 
pia. Tepeat it—it is the fact—and we, 
probability of gur being speedi; 


rom their intrusion. 


cruel irruption of Janet, which broke 


the train of our ideas, and dissolved 
in a moment the bright images of fu- 
ture grandeur, in which we could 
have indulged for a volume—nay, for 
ten thousand volumes. But not one 
idea further—not one rhyme, could 
we command. We rose from our 
seat in despair, and dinner being ready, 
(we always dine at the unfashionable 
hour of three,) we found our mutton- 
chop overdone—the salt tasteless— 


the mustard musty—the small beer — 


insipid—and the complacent, though 
wrinkled face of Janet, seemed like 
that of a fury to our eyes. We re- 
turned to our study again—trode the 
tail of the cat in the passage as it run 
before us—mended our pen—spread 
out a new sheet of paper, and tumbled 
over the leaves of a hundred volumes, 
without being able to read one. The 
pen would not write—the paper was 
execrable—and the ink almost dried 
up. We hastily took up our cane and 
hat, + and seeing nothing better to be 


t Wedo not now wear a 
our second cousin, Miss Tabitha M‘Sweet- 
tie, having remarked to us, fifteen years 


ago, that our person became much better a — 


round-margined We still 
rve our old triangle, however, as a 
substitute for an opera-hat, when we go 


‘with the above named young lady to an 


occasional assembly, or to Gow’s annual 
ball. It thay be’of’ historical importance 
to record; that there are now in Edinburgh, 
currently: worn, only two cockeél-hats, viz. 
that of our excellent friend Dr James Ha- 
milton,.and that of our. worthy fellow-citizen 


_Mr Ebenezer Wilson, the last of whom hath 


rung the bell of the Tron Church long past 
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done, took a walk to the Calton Hill, 
to sooth our irritated feelings, and re-, 
compose our thoughts. . The view 
from this magnificent terrace—-the 
sea—the hills—the expanse of culti- 
vated ficlds—the New and Old Town 
—and the multitudes passing and re- 
passing on the streets, soon 

our ruffled spirits, and awakened emo- 
tions of pleasure, connected with the 
modern grandeur of our native city, 
and its literary fame, of which last 
we could not help having some unde- 
fined feeling that we were partly the 
cause, cf 

But it is the misfortune of those 
who live in the world to enjoy no un- 
alloyed pleasure. We had’ begun to 
think that the newstreets and elegant 
mansions, the people and their dres- 
ses, assorted wonderfully well toge- 
ther; and we had almost ceased to 
regret that Heron’s Inn, the George, 
and the White Horse, were supersed- 
ed by hotels, where one might sojourn 
like a prince, if one had a prince's for- 
tune to pay for his accommodation. 
On coming down the broad stair from 
the terrace walk, however, a poor wo- 
man sat at the bottom of the steps, 
with a few cakes of no very inviting 
Her appearance was 
that of the most abject poverty, and 
she was attempting to sooth the cla- 
mours of an infant at the breast, be- 
tween the supplications of  chari 
from the 


miserable. Thoagh weareaware, that 
‘in every country there must. be some 
wretched’. and. forlorn ‘yet,. inthe 
present state of our own, when so 


pad 


memory of man. The late Johuny.Dowie 
of Libberton’s Wynd, whose characteristic 
one of our former num- 
> bas inspir- 

ty 
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many thousands: of the race are beg. 
ging, and often without avail, a “ bro. 
ther of the earth to give them leave 
to toil,” it might be for the governing 
few, and the superfluously rich, to 
consider whether they might not de- 
vise something for the temporary 
relief of the sufferers. The appear- 
ance of the Prison and Bridewell, 
those abodes of the unfortunate or of 
the guilty, which here met our view, 
was not calculated to raise our spirits, 
now depressed below their usual level, 
We had left our home in irritation, 
and we returned to it in melancholy, 
moralizing upon the superlative va- 
nity of most human pursuits, and upon 
the temporary and trifling disappoint- 
ments, which necessarily attend even 
the most limited intercourse with hu- 
man society, These reflections were 
of a cast too sombre even for ourselves, 
and we therefore do not insist upon 
our readers, perusing them at present. 
The appearance of our silver chased 
tea-pot and, buttered toast, however, 
soon put to, flight all ideas but those 
of present enjoyment; and having 
taken up a comfortable position in our 
arm-chair, by the side of a good fire, 
wiped our spectacles, and adjusted 
them so-as to derange as little as pos- 
sible our wig, we enjoyed the lux 
of visiting ‘* Rome in the Nineteen 
Century,’ without rising from our 
seat ; walked round the immense am- 
phitheatre of the Coliseum without 
Stirring afoot; and surveyed the won- 
ders of ‘the Pantheon and St Peter’s, 
without lifting our eyes from the pages 
of the amusing book which contains 
such lively pictures of ancient Roman 
grandeur, and modern Italian man- 
ners..’ We believe we should have 
skimmed over the whole of the three 
volumés ‘without stopping; had not 
the hour of tiine, and the clanking of 
plates, atinounced that it was time to 
take our evening meal. Being now at 
with ourselves, and all ‘men- 
kind, we found the Finnan haddocks 
excelletit,—the small beer much im- 
proved,—and Janet even more obliging 
than usual, We took the. caresses of 
—spoke 


should. have perused our very excel- 
lent and 
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ie) ie ten sighed for riches, we hope it was 
: chiefly in the view of making a few 
| fellow-creatures more happy ; and. if 
we have longed for independence, it 
was with the intention. of making 
those withim our narrow circle less 
(wo. Ina few years, Cand having undressed, went to Bed, medi- 
choly to think of it,) if the Moderator of with complacency 
| the “Gcneml Assembly shall think :fit'to - tulations we should. meet with 
conform to modern habits, this article of Denis athe 
dress will be totally’ unksiown in’ Kdin- 
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Dux-Epry’s sons, Oh! tent my tale, 
Nor scorn a time-worn vet’ran’s wail, 
Wha ance was sightly, spruce, and hale, - 
The city’s pride, 
An’ country crack owre auld Scotch ale, 
7 Baith far and wide. 
When guid King Davie * wielded sway, 
Wha lo’ed to gar the trowels play, 
I date the distant natal day 
Art gied me birth, 
Whan like yourselves, ye sons 0” clay, 
I rose frae yirth. 


Thence I becam’ Edina’s servan’, 

To keep her goods frae skaith observin’, 

An’ frae her int’rest never swervin’, 
True to my trust,— 

1 wat she fand me wiel deservin’— 
Ay leal an’ just. 

In times whan revir loons were rife, 

An’ Scotia’s sons deep broil’d in strife, 

Whan goods an’ gear ilk owner’s life 
Endanger’d sair, 

I screen’d them frae the plund’rer’s knife 
Wi’ friendly care. 

That rackle vet’ran + up the brae, 

The dread o’ ilk maurading fae, 

Gied me protection, mony a-day, 
Secure and snug ; 

I’ve heard his death-fraught thunder bray, 
Nor jee’d my lug. 

The rowes and rackets I ha’e seen 

Bout Scotia’s Kings, and Scotia’s Queen, 

*Tween men o” might and men o’ mean, 
An’ turns o’ fate, 

Wad tak’ me scores 0” years, I ween, 
Half to relate. 

Ay! I ha’e seen keen men o” law, 

howlet monks, an’ a’, 

Wha held the blinded warld in awe, 

, Successive pass, 

A’ sneg’d by Time’s gleg scythe awa’, 
Like blades 0” grass, 

Och ! but my ain sun’s setting now 

Few ferlies mair I’ll see, I 

A dire destructive pick-arm’d crew 

; Will shune assail me; 

Wi’ fient a frien’ to aid me now, 
1” faith they'll nail me ! 

I've seen the day wha dared hae minted 

Sae vile a scheme, or o't but hinted, 

Some true-bluid Scot his seull had dinted, 
In wrath untame ; 

Or stark, his fell Ferrara sklented, 

Foul fa’ your modern taste, whilk late 

Owrethrew my Billy, ¢ down the gate, 


An’ wairn’d me o’ my hackless fate, 
An’ coming fa’ ; 

Owre thir black deeds ye are na blate_ 
Sae crouse to craw. 


Yet lives ae thought that soothes my w 
“Tis Scotia’s callans guide me 
Nae vile victorious foreign fae 

Has seal’d my doom ; 
I'll see still to my hin’most day 

Her Thistle bloom : 


An’ hear, amid my last alarms, 

Her lads renown’d for arts and arms, 

An” lasses leal for worth an’ charms, 
And bards for sang : 

Adieu ! that thought my rage disarms, 
Sae haud ye lang. 


BEMARKS ON DR BROWN’'S 
LECTURES. * 


Tuese Lectures would have been 
of great value, although they had a- 
mounted to nothing more than a col- 
lection of able Essays on the most in- 
teresting topics, connected with hu- 
man belief and conduct ; but they 
in truth, digested into system, 
present us, not merely with @ more 
condensed, but also with a more com- 

lete view of metaphysics and morals, 
both as to principles and the application 
of principles, than is to be found in 
any other work in the English, or, we 
might say, any other tongue. We 
have never before found united in one 
author so much mental acumen, cor- 
rect, yet refined moral feeling, imagi- 
nation, judgment, and comprehension ; 
nor have we ever previously observed 
such a fearless courage in speculation, 
united with so much sensibility to the 
mental tranquillity—the moral 
piness of mankind. As has been justly 
remarked elsewhere, Dr Brown “‘ cast 
an anxious eye on all that either, as 
to conduct or opinion, could affect the 
happiness of his species.” And, as the 
same writer tells us, “ Flowers of 
language are scattered, and rays of 
feeling dart through the most abstruse 
of his'speculations ; while, in his dis- 
cussions on morals, fancy and sensibi- 
lity are so finely subordinated to judg- 
ment, that the one does not appear 


exuberant, nor the other too refined.” 


But our author's test achieve~ 
merit, perhaps, consists in the exalted 


David sair Sanct to the 
“town,” as James VI. termed him, on ac- 
liberality to the Church. 
Castle. 
The Tolbooth, temeved in 1817. 
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notions he has given us of moral ex- 
cellence, and in,’ as it were, binding 
metaphysics té a rational and satisfac- 
tory theology. ‘For’ while convincing 
us that all is miraculous within us, 
he shews also that the wonders of ex- 


ternal nature, which he makes at once > 


obvious and delightful, are the work 
of a Beneficent Being, whom it is a 
pleasure as much as a duty to reve- 
rence and adore. 

Those who have read our author’s 
Work “ On Cause and Effect,” the 


‘third edition ‘of which was published 


in 4818, and his “ Physiology of the 
Mind,” which appeared in 1820, very 
shortly before his death, will not find 
much ‘that is new, as to theory at 
least, in the two first of these volumes. 
But the introductory chapters are ex- 
cellent ; and the new. illustrations, as 
well as the controversial discussions, 
respecting the opinions of Shaftesbury, 
Locke, Reid, Hobbes, Des Cartes, Ar- 
nauld, Le Clere, De Crousaz, Male- 
branche, St Austin, Leibnitz, Condil- 
lac, Hartley, and others, are extreme- 
ly valuable. | ‘The very recapitulations 
at the commencement of each lecture 
(for they are printed verhetim as they 
were read) are useful. They add to 
the size of the book, no doubt,—and, 
if the author himself had lived to su- 
rintend the publication, would have 

n retrenched ; but in condensing 
ampler discussions on abstract sub- 
jects, new views are frequently sug- 
gested, and new beauties of expression 
are continually exhibited. It is time, 
however, to attempt giving some ac- 
count of our ‘author's leading doc- 
trines; and although the analysis 
which appeared in our Number for 
May last might be referred to in re- 
gar ‘to the physiological portion of 
e work, yet our present notice 


would neither be continuous nor com- 


if we did not, however byrief- 
y, take a review of the whole. °° 

The Minn, then, or that some- 
thing in our nature which feels and 
thinks, is simple and indivisible. This 
is anelementary truth, which is forced 
upon us by the highest of all eviderice 
—consciousness. But conscionsness 
is only another narne for feeling’; sinice 
it cannot be said thet we feel what we 
are not conscious of; and what we 
are conscious of, we feel. And by this 
consciousness every man has’ been, 
and is com led, to refer all that has 
been or is tind, one soul, 
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one thinking and feeling principle. 
Every one believes, necessarily and ir. 


resistibly, that it is the same mind 
within him that feels to-day, which 
felt yesterday, and which will feel to. 
morrow. Every one, in short, does, 
and must, believe in mental identity. 
But in this one faith there is much 
included. It implies a belief of pre~ 
sent self-existence,—a belief of past 
existence, which again embraces a no- 
tion of time, or of a before and after, 
—and a belief in the invariable se- 

uence of events, or, in other words, 
that, in similar circumstances, we 
shall, in time to come, be <affected, 
physically and morally, in the same 
manner as we are affected now, or have 
been affected in time past. ‘This faith 
in the future is, literally, a gift of pro- 
phecy, and the most invaluable gift 
that has been bestowed on man ; since, 


as experience, strictly so called, can 


never do more than make us acquaint- 
ed with the present and the past :— 
without this gift, by which we anti- 
cipate what is to come, the order of 
the universe, which is so beautiful in 
the eye of faith, would have been of 
no more practical value than mere 
chaos. 
On the first reflection, therefore, 
with respect to our own minds, we 
are plunged into the very depths of 
metaphysics. But these depths, a- 
gain, are nothing else than elementary 
truths,—facts which we know and 
must believe, independently of our 
will, and which, from the manner in 
which they affect our minds, are con- 
stantly operating within us-from the 
commencement to the close of our cx- 
istence. It is the mind alone’ which 
registers knowledge, which loves truth, 
which desires, suffers, enjoys. Sure- 
ly, then, it is of great importance to 
know the circumstances which affect, 
the laws -which govern, the human 
mind. If our wil/ were independent 
of circumstances, we should not be 
created beings, nor surrounded by @ 
created external world, but gods. In 
reality, however, we are made subject, 
in our very minds, to laws of ‘thought 
and feeling, which are as‘ much 
beyonil our control as the laws ex- 
ternal nature, and which have ends in 
view not: less ‘benevolent “than” those 
which make theearth yield her fruits, 
and the sun, ‘which’ warms 'us, 


gilds our prospects; keep his “place 
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But, if mind be subjected to the in- 
fuence of general laws, and particular 
tendencies, it is also endowed with the 
wonderful, and all but omnipotent, fa~ 
culty of becoming acquainted with 
those very laws and tendencies ; and 
hence, by means of what might other-. 
wise be considered as chains binding 
it to an irresistible necessity, 1t 1s en- 
abled to regulate many of its own 
processes, and to acquire a wide and 
powerful dominion over external ob- 
jects. Nor is it less wonderful that 
this indirect, but unlimited, power 
over human action is obtained also by 
means of necessary, and ever operat- 
ing laws. We cannot, by an act of 
the will, destroy the consciousness of 
what is passing in the mind ; we can- 
not, by merely willing it, cease to 
perceive certain relations among our 
thoughts and feelings; nor can we, 
by any mental resolution, destroy the 
tendency of the mind to renew the 
feelings which once existed in it. To 
the results of this tendency we have 
given the name of Memory ; but, so 
decidedly is the memory of the past 
involuntary, that, the more we will to 
forget, the more obstinately do prior 
feelings persevere in representing 
themselves to the mind, What is al- 
ready in the mind needs not to be 
willed into it. What is not in the 
mind—that of which we have no no- 
tion or feeling—cannot be brought in- 
to it immediately by any act of voli- 
tion. But every one knows the fact, 
that what has onee been in the mind 
has a tendency to recur to it, This 
8 a primary general law of our nature, 
applicable to all sorts of sensations, 
thoughts, and emotions, but which is 
hot equally active as to all, for there 
are other laws by which the degree of 
activity. is regulated. Nearness in 
time and place, resemblance, contrast, 

ave an influence over. the, order. in, 
which our primary thoughts and feel- 
ings are So. also haye the 

veliness, duration, repetition, and re- 
ceucy of the. original feelings. But 
all feelings, whether they, have arisen 

om internal or. external causes, are 
renewable by memory, which, :strict- 
ly net;a-power, of retain- 
ng knowledge, ‘but. the, name, of, an 
avoluntaryinental tendency, that ope- 
rates forcibly.or-cotherwise, accord- 
ing as we have beenmuch, long, or. 
recently interested "in the feelings 
be renovated; ‘or according as yd 
*cre near in time, the objects to whi 
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they refer near in place, or as they re- 
semble each other, or form contrasts. 
These renovations, however, must be 
recognised as such; but the recog- 
nising office is obviously a branch of 
consctousness ; since without being 
conscious of their being renewals of 


past, we should necessarily consider’ 


them all as original feelings. The 
mere conception, therefore, of a re- 
novated feeling implies a notion of 
time. In that very notion lies the 
distinctive feature of our conscious- 
ness ; for how else could one identify 
the present, and distinguish it from 
the past? But every renewed feel- 
ing has some relution to our present 
feelings, or other original feelings 
renovated along with it, or before it 
has entirely left the mind ; and these 
relations being perceived, give rise 
to some new complex feeling, which 
again present new relations to other 
successively new, or newly renovated 
feelings ; so that the number and re= 
lations of our feelings,—by the laws of 
memory, and the gift of perceiving 
relations,—beeome all but infinite,— 
comprehending, as Dr Brown remarks, 

** Every thing which we perceive, and 
remember, and imagine, and compare, and 
admire—all those mysterious processes of 
thought, which, in the happiest efforts of 
the philosopher and the poet, are concern« 
ed.in the production of their noblest re- 
sults, and which are not less deserving of 
our regard, as they are every moment ex, 
ercised by all in the humble intellectual 
functions of common life.”’ 


_ According to this theory, therefore, 
Memory, Attention, Perception, Con- 
ceptions Abstraction, 
Judgment, and eusoning, are 
swept..away as intellectual powers, 
They are merely names given ‘to’ 
tain general laws, or particular ten 
dencies of the mind, or to the modes 
in which those laws are found to ope- 
rate. Memory is a law: by which 
prior feelings are renovated. Concep- 
tion is. the gift of recognising these re~ 
newed prior feelings. Perception 
is,merely ‘the reference of a feeling to 
some, object in external nature as the 
cause of: its Abstraction dnd: Iraagi« 
nation’ ave names given to certain 
modes of observing the feelings of res 
lation,‘ and consist chiefly:im attens 
tion, ‘to, the. circumsta ices. in which 


these féelings-agree or differ. Asso- 


ciation is the result of the’ laws, 
ginal and secondary, of memory or 
suggestion. Judgment, a mode of 
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ly in ce to what, in consequence 
of this ivable relation, is con- 


sidered fitting, right, or desirable. 
And Reasoning consists in attending 
to and recording the various evolu- 
tions of thought which take place ac- 
cording to the common laws of memo- 
ry. But as Dr Brown adds, these 


evolve in like manner.”—‘ The whole 
seeming mystery (he continues) of the or- 
der which exists in the propositions which 


science, which continued to animate the 
studies it produced,—making it delightful 
to know, what it was happiness almost to 
wish to learn.” 


Our desire of knowledge, our love of 
truth, are two of the great and im- 
mediate causes of our intellectual pro- 

We cannot specially will whiat 
we do not know ; but knowing, from 


the past, that new feelings of relation 


have arisen, we desire to experience 
other new feelivgs ; and thus it is, 
that the desires which arise in our 


minds, according to the laws of our 


nature also, and without being subor- 
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then it is so uniform, and so irresist. 
ible, that it may be said to be an ele- 
ment of our nature. We do believe, 
and must believe, that objects, exist. 
ing out of, and distinct from ourselves, 
are capable of affecting, and do con- 
stantly affect us, in various modes, to 
which we.give the name of sensations, 
in reference to what is felt in our own 


et if} evolutions! minds and in reference to 
. nthe the external objects themselves. But 
| yet Mor, spect to external nature, to which we 
"1 BE) iJ “ when thonght rises on thought, in in- give the name of matter, is dependent 
} iia tellectual evolution, the thought which upon, and measured by our own con- 
Sea | rises is not a merecopy of the thought from sciousness. We have no knowledge 
ee | which it rose, but a truth, which was before of matter beyond what, from feelings 
: ee i unknown and unsuspected,—-that may be experienced, we believe to belong to 
| ae added to the increasing stores of human jt, as out of, and different from our 


tion to all that we know, or can know 
of matter, to say that it is essentiall 
the same with mind, or that mind is 


atid ; form our longest processes of reasoning, Substantially the same with matter. 
pe 2: depends on the regularity of the laws which They are known to us only as distinct, 
ry i t i guide our simple suggestions. But al- separate, different, and, it might be 
nh ough not one of the separate suggestions, added, opposite entities. But if it be 
|) ag which either strengthen or adorn the rea- absurd to call mind matter, it is no 
soning of philosopher, hasbeen Jess absurd to ascribe any to 
A) ae the object of a purticular volition,—the matter, but such as have already be- 
cultivation from which they all ¢ome known to us, in some way or 
w has been willed, and would not have oor fy our Its ex- 

ae jes) taken place, but for that Jove of letters and 2 *Y 


istence to us is a relative existence ; 
and we neither know, nor need de- 
prt more of it, than as it is 
c le of affecting mind. 

Our of mind, on the 
other hand, is also limited to the fee/- 
ings, whether sensations, thoughts, or 
emotions, of which we are conscious. 
But the feeling of the mind at each 
moment, is its state at each moment ; 
and a register of these varying states 
would be a history of the human mind. 
These states are reduced by Dr 
Brown to two ‘classes, mamely, 1. 
External affections, or affeetions of the 
mind felty and because felt, believed 


dinated to the will, become, along 
a with our perceptions of relations, the 
tt - means both of mental and moral im- 
provement. The susceptibilities of the 
mind are not under our control; but: 
- knowledge of the past enables us, in a 
to the conse- 
uent operations of these susceptibi- 
Iitien for the future. 
One of the most important of our 
mental susceptibilities, is that of tak- 
su really exist, is 
no doubt matter of belicf only » but 


to arise from external causes, the cha- 
racteristics of which are, in each case, 
the presence of an external body, an 
organic change on its 
presence, and a mental affection te- 
sulting immediately from the organic 
change; and, 2. Internal affections, 
or affections from. causes, 
which he divides into intellectual states 
_ Of the mind, and emotions. ‘The inter- 
nal affections he again subdivides into 
conceptions, or renovations of prwr 
feelings, and, what is most important 
of all, feelings of relation, all ot 
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which, as has frequently been stated, 
arise independently of ewill, - 
The will, in short, is, according to 
Dr Brown, nothing more than a de- 
sire, the gratification of which depends 
not on our power, but on the laws 
which have been imposd on our being. 
Omnipotence, who framed. us as we 
are, ordained that, while in. health, 
the desire to move a limb should be 
followed with motion ; but,» inde- 
pendently on this arrangement, the 
desire to walk is, as a mental power, 
of the same nature with the desire of 
a prisoner confined by high and un- 
scaleable walls, to obtain his libera- 
tion. We should think it miraculous 
if the desire, in the latter instance, 
were followed by the elevation and 
flight of the body over the confining 
walls; but it ig the familiar nature of 
the phenomena in the case of moving 
an arm or a limb, that makes it seem 
less miraculous. All, as we have said 
already, is wonderful in us, and about 
us; and no author has done so much 
as Dr Brown, to make the wonders of 
a at once obvious and delight- 


But if the intellectual phenomena 
of the mind be subject to laws and 
tendencies, which operate. independ- 
ently of the Will, so also are the mo- 


by far the most. important of. the 
whole, .are defined to. he Emotions 
which compel us to Arrrove or Dis- 
APPROVE of certain.actions., And the 
feeling of approbation and disappro- 
bation arises, our author contends, 
and we think justly, independently of 
the will, and independently. also of 
perceptions fitness, or .convic- 
tions of expediency or utility. ...Con- 
siderations of that mature may 
strengthen or modify the feeling of 
or disapprobation, but 
they do not give birth to it; for it is 
original and absolute. It is imme- 
diate also, and when, felt, it excites, 
in reference to the actor, dislike, an- 
ger, ur hate; love, regard, or es- 
teem ; regret, remorse, joy, or glad- 
ness, whether we desire to. experience 
these feelings or not. When the me- 
mory of 2 past action is accompanied 
with this approving emotion, we say 
the action was good, and thit the 
actor had merit; when we have been 
the actors ourselves, we feel glad and 
joyful, according to the. strength of 
the emotion. If the action occasion a 


feeling of disapprobation, we say it 


was bad, that the actor was wrong, or 
that he acted viciously or criminally ; 
and as we, or others, len en to have 
been the agents, we feel dislike or 


ral. We feel Cheer fulor Melancholy, hate, regret or remorse. If we think 
Languid or otherwise,.Proud or Hum- of an action fo be done, we approve or 
ble, Angry or Grateful,—-we' perceive disapprove according to the emotion 
what is Virtuous or Vicious, what is produced by the contemplation ; and 
Beautiful, Sublime, or, Ludicrous,— out of that feeling arises what is 
we experience Sympathy,:Gladness, | known and characterized as moral ob- 
Regret, or Remorse,--we Love or Hate, _ ligation. What we feel compelled, 
independently, and. often in spite of by the emotional part of our. nature, 
our will. In like manner, the Desire . to approve of as a thing that ought to 
of Pleasure, Action, Society, Know- be done, we feel morally hound to per- 
ledge, Power, Glory,. the Affection . And thus, from the existence 
and Happiness of others,.and Evil to ‘of two simple emotions ofa ion 
others, spring up in the mind zccord- - and disapprobation, im upon us 
ing to the circumstances in which we | for the wisest and best of purposes, 
are placed! .We must, experience and. which. operate independently, of 
Emotions, in short, just a8 we must our discretion, arises all our notions 
pe pea Sensations, whether we of virtue and vice, merit and demerit, 
will or not. although;-we; have ..as wells the obligation to act. upon 
not directly the means of prevention, these feelings).or, in other words,ac- 
We have indirectly the means. of di- . cording to the dictates of conscience. 

rection and control, Dr Brown has On-a:topic of ;so.much ipapartance, 
treated specially of all the Emotions . however, it would hardly.be just, uot 


how epumerated,; but,.as elementary Dr Brown to speak in pro- 


feelings, he thinks. they. might be xe~ Soup 

duced, at least the greateripart of them, i 

to Jays’ Asto 

Respect, Contempt, and. the actions that come under our teview;:2s 

term species of vivid feelings which - merely useful or hurtfuls in the same man- 
Stinguish the actions «dlenominated ner as.we regard inanimate things, or parts 


Virtuous and Vicious... The two last, «even of, oar living 


tonishment, thie conduct of dthers, we donot regard 
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that are independent of our will. “There riously regatded by us, in time, as future, 
is a peevliar set of emotions, to which the present, past. There are, in short, certain. 
actions of voluntary agents, in certain cir-- actions, which cannot be contemplated, — 
cumstances, give rise, that are the source without the instant feeling of approval, and 
of our moral sentiments, or rather, which which may therefore be denominated mo. 
are themselves our moral sentiments, when, rally right. To feel this character of 
considered in reference to the actions that proveableness, in an action, which we have 
excite them. To ‘hese emotions we give not yet performed, and are only meditati 
the name of moral approbation or moral on it as future, is to feel the moral obliga. 
disapprobation,—feelings that are of va- tion, or moral inducement to perform it ; 
rious degrees of vividness, as the actions —when we think of the action, in the mo- 
which we consider are various. The single ment of volition, we term the voluntary 
principle upon which these feelings depend performance of it virfue,—-when we think 
is the source of all our moral notions,—one of the action, as already performed, we de- 
fecling of approbation, as variously re- nominate it merit,—in all which cases, if 
garded in time, being all which is truly we analyse our moral sentiment, we can- 
meant when we speak of moral obligation, not fail to discern, ‘that it is one constant 
virluc, and meril.”” Vol. LV. p. 147. feeling of moral approval, with which we 
‘ If a particular action be meditated by haye been impressed, that is, varied only 
us, and we feel, on considering it, that it by the difference of the time, at which we 
is one of those which, if performed by us, regard the action, as future, immediate, or 
will be followed, in our own mind, by the past.” Vol. LV. pp. 148—150. 
powerful feeling of self-reproach, and in Again, ** An action cannot excite feel- 
the minds of others by similar disapproba- ings different from those which an agent 
tion ;— if a different action be meditated by _ excites, for it is itself the agent, or it is no-. 
us, and we feel that our performance of thing. It is the brief expression of some 
it would be followed in our own minds, agent, real or supposed placed in certain 
and the minds of others, by an opposite circumstances, willing and producing cer- 
emotion of approbation, this view of the tain effects ; and when an action, which in 
moral emotions that are consequences of one set of circumstances is right, is said to 
the actions, is that which I consider ag be wrong in other circumstances, the ac- 
forming what is termed moral obligation, tion, of which we speak, in the new cir- 
the moral inducement which we feel to the cumstance supposed, is truly, as 1 showed 
performance of certain actions, or to absti- you, a different action, in the only sense in — 
nenice from certain other actions. Weare which an action has any meaning, as sig- 
virtuous, if we act in conformity with this nificant of a living being, having certain 
view of moral obligation; we are vicions, definite views, and certain de- 
if we-act in opposition to it; virtuous and finite effects. A clear view of this defini- | 
vieious meaning nothing more than the in- tion of an action, as uniformly compre- 
tentional performance of actions that ex- hending in it the notion of some. agent, 
cite, when contemplated, the moral emo- without whom it. would be. nothing-—— 
tions. Ouraction, in the one case, we though, but, for the general misconception 
term morally right, in the other case mo- on the subject, it. would seem to meso ob- 
rally wrong,—-right and wrong, like wir- vious, as scarcely to require to. be pointed 
tue and vice, being only words that ex- out—is, in consequence of that general 
brietly the actions, which are attend- misconception, ove of the most important 
ed with the feeling of moral approbation in _ views in the philosophy of morals_which 
the one case, of moral disapprobationin the _ you can make familiar to your mind, . It 
other case.’ When we speak of the merit is no small progress, in Ethics, orin Phy~ 
of any one, or of his demerit, we do not~ sics. to have learned to distinguish acou-. 
suppose any thing to be added to the vir rately abstractions, from realities, to know. 
tue or. vice; we only express, in other that an action is only another, name for an. 
words, the fact, that he hus perfoumed the agent in certain circumstances; virtue, 
action which it was virtuous or vicious to only briefer expressions of, an agent virlus/ 
perform,--the action which, as conten ous or vicious, that is. to, say,,of anagent» 
plated by us, excites our approval, orthe performing actions of which, we,and all .« 
emotion that is opposite to thatof approval. mankind in general approye or disapproves 
Moral obligation, vice, right, wrong, Indeed, 1 scarcely, know. a single, ethical: 
merit, demerit,and whatever other words writer, to whose mind. the nature, of these. 
on, be all denote other. similar te 3 
you: peregive, relations to one duly present ; and whe does. not think, 
simple feeling of the mindy—the distine. . at least speak, of virtue and vice,.a8, beings 
tive of moral approbation er dis- that have certain properties,’ intended ! 
ch, arises on the contem-. of all the virtuous and vicious im | the amis. 
of certain actions; ,and which». verse. 
wns iteclé to be various, only because the. "Though viee ior virtues 
of which we speak or think, medi» however, thete virtwotie' 
willed, or already performed, is va- agents.: Certain’ actions,’ as ‘soon as) 
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sidered, excite a feeling of approbation 
which "leads us to class them together 
as virtuous; certain other actions excite 
a feeling of moral disapprobation, which 
leads us to class them together as_ vi- 
cious. ‘There is then, in the mind of 
each individual, a principle which leads 
him thus to divide actions into fwo0 great 
classes. But if, in the minds of different 
individuals, this distinction were very dif- 


ferently formed, so that the actions which . 


seemed virtues to one, were the very actions 
which seemed vices to another, it is evident, 
that the social happiness, and even the social 
union of mankind, could not be preserved 
in this strange mixture of love and hate— 
of crimes and virtues, rewarded or punish- 
ed, as the admirers of truth or deccit, of 
cruelty or benevolence, chanced to obtain a 
precarious superiority in numbers or pow- 
er. It is necessary for general peace,— 
even though no other relation were to be 
considered,—that there should be some 
great rules of conduct, according to which 
all may direct their actions in one harmo- 
nious course of virtue; or according to 
which, at least, in any partial discord of 
the actions of individuals, the moral sen- 
timent of the community may be harmoni- 
ously directed, in checking what would be 
generally injurious, and furthering what 
would be generally beneficial. There is, 
therefore, we found, such an accordance of 
sentiment—of sentiment, that is directed by 
the provident benevolence of God, to the 
happiness of all who live in the great social 
communion of mankind,—even when the 
individual, acting in conformity with the 
sentiment, has no thought beyond the suf- 
ferer whose anguish he relicves,—or the 
friend to whose happiness he feels it more 
than happiness to contribute,—or the pre- 
servation of his own internal character of 
moral excellence, in cases in which pain is 
encountered or pleasure sacrificed, with no 
other object than that of moral excellence 
itself. Since the world was created, there 
have indeed been myriads of human beings 
on the earth ; but there has been only one 
God, and there is only one God. There is, 
therefore, only one great voice of approba- 
tion, in all the myriads of be- 


cause, He, the great approver and the great _ 


former of our moral cofistitution, is one. 
We may refrain from virtues We may perse- 
Cute virtue ; but though our actions ma 
be the actions of hatred, there is a silent 
reverence which no ‘hatred can suppress, 
¢ omnipresent Judge of human actions 
speaks in the cause of the wicked asin the 


cause of the good 3 and has made it impos. 
sible for us, even ih the wildest abuses of & 


Our power, not to revere, at least in heart 
the virtue ‘which hé has hotioured with his 
love, Pp 


cordance of mankind, as,.to,morak 


‘latory to'think, that as error is transient, 
“and ‘truth everlasting, a provision is made 
cain this\prineiple of our nature, forthat pro- 
ress in‘ wisdom and virtue, which is the 
splendid destiny of our race.’ There is an 


said also as to all the other emotions 
and propensities. . There are: many 
discrepancies of: opinion, arising from 
constitutional differences’ in  indivi- 
duals, and other causes; ** but still,” 
to use our author’s own words, when 
speaking of the emotion of hearty, 
** when the race of mankind are consi- 
dered us one great multitude, their na« 
tive original tendencies may be consi- 
dered us the same.” Nothing is.more 
precarious than human life, in regard 
to individuals ;, yet it hasan average 
duration, which, in reference to any 
considerable number of individuals, 
may be reduced very nearly to mathe- 
matical certainty. ‘There is, if we ma 
so speak, a sort of average of' senti- 
ment and opinion also, which, aftcr 
throwing discrepancies aside, will come 
to be admitted, on all. questions , of 
paramount interest, to approach to a 
standard. 
We cannot alter the laws.of our na- 
ture, we cannot even eradicate a con- 
stitutional bias or tendency; but we 
cam avail ourselves of the advantages 
given by secondary laws as to the one, 


and we can, by the same means, mo- ~ 


dify and restrain the One vi- 


vid feeling excludes other feelings. 
While under the influence of. anger, 
or strong of. any. sort, the mo- 
nitions of conscience are, not. heard ; 


_and if our, object be to deaden or sear 


it altogether, we shall herd with scof- 


fers, frequent the tavern, and keep 
the vinous, or some other strong 


mischievous excitement, to the exclu- — 


sion of all virtuous emotions ; but if, on 
the other land, we are conscious of 


having a dangerous propensity, 


be desirous of restraining it, we 


‘avoid all those occasions which excite 


it, and cultivate all those higher feel- 

ings, which, by time and, habit, may 

acquire a restraining authority... , 
«That power,” says our author, in his 


very happiest language, “ which in some — 
combines false and discordant ideas, 


so asito'pervert the judgment and corrupt 
the*heart, is not less ready to form asso- 
ciations*of ia hobler kind; and, it is conso- 


education of man continually going for- 
ward in the whole systen: of 


~ 


around!” 
and what is commonly termed 
What is said, here of thegeneralec> cation, is: nothing moté’ than the art 

guiding this naturdl progress, 


Probation and disapprobation; may to form the intellectual wnd moral com-— 
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binations in which wisdom and virtue con- 
sist. The infuence of this, indeed, may 
seem to perish with the individual; but 
when the world is deprived of those who 
have shed on it a glory as they have jour- 
neyed along it in their path to heaven, it 
does not lose ail with which they have a- 
dorned and blessed it. Theie wisdom, as 
it spreads from age to age, may be con- 
tinually awakening some genius that would 
have slumbered but for them, and thus, 
indirectly, opening discoveries, that, but 
for them, never could have been revealed 
to man; their virtue, by the moral influ- 
ence which it has gradually propagated 
from breast to breast, may still continue to 
relieve misery, and confer happiness, when 
generations after generations shall, like 
themselves, have passed away.” 
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as one of the best “ treasures of Ork- 
ney,” the common hot only 
finding them le as food, but 


supplying their lamps with oil ex- 
tracted Tat their livers. The Re. 
verend Mr Brand, in his Account of 
his Voyage to Orkney and Zetland, 
published in 1700, mentions, that in 
the several years of scarcity which oc- 
curred immediately previous to his 
visit, (1696~8,) ‘* the poor people of 
the Orkneys lived upon them almost 
as their only food.” He further tells 
us, that these fishes were then taken 
in such numbers, that ‘* sometimes a 
thousand of them were sold for six 
or seven shillings Scots,” (i. e. 6d. or 


7d. Sterling, ) and this, it appears, was 
thought extremely cheap in 1699. We 
have to add, that, during the past 
winter, sillocks have literally filled the 
harbours and bays of Orkney. By a 
letter, dated 27th February 1821, 
from Mr Strang at Lopness, one of 
the most intelligent and enterprising 


But having got on what, to us at 
least, is fairy ground, we have filled 
up our limits in quotations, before our 
sketch is half completed. And what 
is most provoking is, that what is 
done is much less interesting than 
what remains to be accomplished. 
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Dr Brown’s refutation of the selfish 
in is one the most 
complete and most gratifying speci- 
we have ever read. His corrections 
of Clarke, Wollaston, Hume, Paley 
Hartley, Adam Smith, Hutchison, and 
other great writers, are also most able 
and satisfactory. So are his exposi- 
tions of our duties as Sensitive, In- 
tellectual, Moral, and Religious Be- 
ings. But we must, though reluct- 
antly, defer an account of these to a 
subsequent opportunity. 


TO MRS VIOLET P——~—LE ON HER 


COMPLETING HER NINETY-SIXTH 
YEAR. 


THOUGH ninety-six winters have furrowed 
| our brow, 

And white wave your tresses of snow— 
Still the violet blooms as luxuriantly now 


As when purpled by midsummer glow — 
For though Age in his progress insidiously 
The bright lustre of juvenile : 

Yet the splendour ar 
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farmers in those islands, we learn, 
that ‘‘ in the Bay of Kirkwall, in 
particular, sillocks had abounded so 
much, that the farmers. in the neigh- 
bourhood, after extracting the oil from 
the livers, were using the fish as ma- 
nure for the land ;” and he adds, that 
the “‘ sillocks were sold at 4d. per 
thousand.” Had they been sold in 
our day at 1s, 6d. or-1s. 9d. per thou- 
sand, they would, making due allow- 


ance for the fall in. the value of mor 


ney, have been equally cheap as at the 
period Brand's voyage. In 
reality, therefore, we thus find them, 
in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, nearly ae times cheaper than 
they were at the end of the seven- 
teenth !—a curious enough ¢ircum- 
stance; to which, we suppose, there 
are few parallels. From the livers of 
1000 sillocks about half a gallon of oil 
is generally procured. Considering 
the low price of the material, there- 
fore, this is evidently a profitable ma- 


nufacture ; it is, however, tedious and 


troublesome, and the oil is. regarded 
as apt speedily to. become rancid. 
This. last defect, we may remark, 
might by adopt- 
ing some impro processes 
for purifying the oil, a correct detail 
of which may be found in Captain 
Scoresby’s excellent work on the 
Whale-fishery. ‘The sillocks are, in 
general, six or seven inches in length. 
At Leith they are called podleys. 
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! of Sillocks, have long been considered 
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EXTRACTS FROM A’ PRIVATE JOUR- 
NAL OF A VOYAGE! FROM DEMERA-~ 
RA UP THE ORINOCO IN THE YEAR 
(Concluded from pr 149.) 
Tar next morning we got to An- 
tura; the ~piace was cover~ 
with. people, and: a guard was in 
attendance to conduct us to the go- 
yernor, to whom an express had gone 
forward from Baranché. He received 
us graciously, and though he 
had partly had the intelligence from 
the Caraceas, yet’ there was some of 
our information that was new to him. 
We observed, though only half-past 
twelve, the cloth: was laid) for din- 
ner, and in‘ a. few minutes the, soup 
was served: We) were requested to 
take out places, and though we had 
not long breakfasted,. we ate like hear- 
ty commissioners... The dinner con- 
sisted of seven removes, five dishes to 
each, dressed with the highest culina- 
ry art, ragouts, fricandeaux, bouillis, 
rotis, &e. &c. tovevery one of which 
the governor, and his secretary espe- 
cially, paid) dues homage.» ‘They are 
very abstemious in their. beverage, 
and the moment dinner is finished, 
coffee is placed on . the table—then a 
glass of liquor or chasse~eaffe, and the 
party immediately breaks up. - We 
were somewhat surprised to find our- 
selves in the street before three o'clock, 
having dined. We were: desiretl to 
consider the Government House as al- 
ways open to us to dinner) &c. but 
the governor regretted, that, from the 
smallness of it, he could not offer us 
lodging rooms... ‘There is a‘black wo- 
man who weighs near twenty stone, 
a sort of hotel, she gave'us up 
one, which 
served us, like the cobbler’s stall; forall 
pu and it was not at all unusual 
in the morning to see; two or’ three 
Indians or Spaniards’ standing by 
hammock to survey me’ before’: 
awoke. The next morning we \wait- 
ed on Don Philippe de: Inciante, (the 
governor, ) on business, and remained 
hours with him. As these con- 
versations would: be to you, I 
shall only say that we effected, as far 
as It wasin the power of the governor, 
who depends in matters ‘of state on 
€ paramount instruction of «the 
Captain-General of the Caraecas,) the 
es and object of our mission. 
€ dined again with the governor, 
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and had the same epicurean kind of 
dinner, most of the dishes highly gar- 
nished with oil, olives, and garlic. _ 

_ ‘This town was originally called St 
Thomas. of Guyana, and was seated 
30 leagues nearer to the mouth of the 
river ;, but. owing to repeated. attacks 
from adventuring corsairs, and. its be- 
ing, at last nearly destroyed by the 
Dutch, it. was removed to the 
where it now: stands—all those being 
exempted from duties or taxes who 
would remove and build here. It is 
situated on a pass of the river, where 
the mountains on each side press for- 
ward, and has from thence acquired 
the name of Angostura, (in Spanish a 
narrow youalaey This pass, however, 
is two miles wide, and at the highest 
inundation is 72 fathom deep,—at the 
lowest 40 fathom. It is builtialong 
the side of a mountain,: and extends 
from the river upwards to: its summit 
in parallel and rectangular streets ;— 
these are well paved, though witha 
sharp stone, painful to the feet; and 
the houses (of stone) are regular. and 

ood. ‘The roofs, like the Spanish 

uses at Buenos Ayres, are flat, with 

a. parapet, and a promenade on each. 
‘The principal street forms a quay a- 
long the river, extending a quarter of 
a mile, in front of which there is a 
row of Orinoco trees, or what they 
call here the ‘‘ bois immortel.” Alo 
this wharf lay their schooners and 
vessels of trade ; and here, without the 
expence of docks, they build and float 
their ships. ‘This river, as I shall 
explain ‘to you presently, is low in 
the months of February and March ; 
—during this. time they place the 
keel, and construct every part of the 
hull; in August and September, as 
the river rises, they are floated. off 
and finished at pleasure. 'The moun- 
tain, which is the basis of Angostura, 
appears an immense heap of irregulars 
rocks, jostled together by, some con+ 
vulsion of nature. Through the va- 
tious interstices of the stones, shrubs 
and plants, and, indeed, timber tree 
shoot up in the richest state, of .wil 
crags, others creeping rou eir whe 
even "surfaces and there, for 
the convenience of oné or two sides, the 
native has constructed, his,hut, and 
the thatch of the Trouly, with the tout 
ensemble of the view, gives a ped 
in of sylvan scenery, heighten 

y-the- goats, &c. hop- 
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ing from rock to rock. Indulgent 
has liberally supplied 
with all that man can wish for. Their 
savannahs abound with the finest 
eattle, which you buy, fit to kill, for 
four dollars. Poultry succeeds, and 
multiplies abundantly. The earth 
would supply every vegetable which 
might be required. An excellent fish 
of five lbs. is sold for sixpence ; a very 
good horse eight dollars ; a good mule 
twenty dollars. The administration 
of that part of the police appertaining 
to the town is executed by two Al- 
calds, who are members of the Cabil- 
do or Council ; but if a stranger may 
judge, it is most inefficiently perform- 
ed, and the eye, as well as the olfac- 
tory senses, are disgusted with the 
heads and offals of beasts, which 
would be unbearable but for the vul- 
tures, who, in vast numbers, walk the 
streets fearless and unmolested. Na- 
ture seems to have implanted in these 
birds a faculty of loyalty and submis- 
sion, which, though it borders on the 
marvellous, is nevertheless strictly 
correct. If a number of these birds 
are feeding on a carcase, and a king 
of the vultures, who is a much larger 
and handsomer bird, descends, every 
one of these, be they ever so hungry, 
retires to a distance of 100 yards, or 
more, and waits with respect and pa- 
tience till his majesty is satisfied. 
This I believe to be true, but they 
add, that if her majesty the queen be 
with him, and does not finish her meal 
so soon as her royal consort, and if he 
retire first, they fly instantly at her 
and buffet her from the carcase. The 
pcre or evasion of criminal justice is 
another spectacle offensive to British 
feelings. Men suspected, or on the 
report of a single evidence, may be 
committed to prison, where they must 
remain till the written testimonjes are 
transmitted and observed upon by the 
Audienza of Caraccas ; and after Wat 
ing been confined, perhaps twelve 
months, they are released ; some of 
them without. being acquainted with 
the cause of their commitment. Mur- 
derers fly to the church for a sanctu- 
ary ; and though it does not absolute- 
ly save them from trial, yet that trial 
being conducted at the distance of the 
Caraccas, they are seldom punished 
with death, but are condemned to be 
chained to another culprit of the same 
stamp, and do all the scavenger duty 
of the town. Thus the eye is con- 
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disgusted in passing these 
ains. 
Most of the 


ntlemen called upon 
us at our hotel, and we had several 
invitations to dinner As the gover. 
nor had prohibited balls during the 
captivity of the King of Spain, we 
were pressed to dine and spend the 
day in the countfy, near a league from 
Angostura. To this place they con. 
ceived the sarc oo did not extend, 
and they danced from morning till 
night, excepting only the interval of 
dinner. My brethren envoys were no 
dancers, and for the honour of’ the 
mission, or rather of the ball, which 
was given on our account, I ven. 
tured to begin.—After dinner we 
had the Fandango in style, (except. 
ing only the castanets, which women 
of family will not dance with.) None 
of their dances pleased me so much 
as the Sandly, which, though very 
simple, is elegant, when danced by a 
good figure. The company are all 
seated ; a gentleman starts up and 
canters round the room once or twice 
in D’Egville’s long step; he then 
places himself in front of some lady, 
and exhibits all his powers of caper- 
ing ; sometimes advancing in an ele- 
gant slide or partridge step—then 
pirouetting and flying away at a tan- 
gent—round he comes again with a 
dashing rigadoon, and chasséing with 
deference to the lady, he makes her a 
rofound obeissarce. He has done 
is duty. That lady succeeds him, 
and if she is an ‘elegant woman, she 
will surely attract the attention of 
every one. She makes the same kind 
of round as the former, and fixing in 
front of some gentleman, she displays 
her dancing to the utmost, advancing 
and retiring ; meanwhile, the man Js 
on the tenter of expectation, —— 
he is to be the next to exhibit; an 
when he most expects the curtsey will 
be made to him, she takes another 
round, and ‘tantalizes some other 
wreteix, sometimes making a feint 0 
two or three gentlemen, and at last 
bowing to the one who least — 
it. We-kept it up till ten 0 clock, 
and walked to thetewn. There 
are no carriages in Angostura ; indeed, 
the descent of the street is too rapid 
to use them ; if the ladies into the 
country, it is always on horseback. 
The women are not handsome ; they 
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3 ey means neat or particular in their dress; 
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for I saw several, even of the first mer- 
chants’ daughters, who, under a clean 
muslin gown, wore dirty silk stock- 
ings, with more than one hole above 
the shoe, and a dirty silk handkerchief 
about the neck. We had a general 
invitation to all the houses, and usual. 
ly passed our evenings wherever we 
expected the conversation would be 
most brilliant ; but notwithstandin 
the governor’s prohibition, they danc 
waltzes or minuets to- the guitar or 
piano-forte at every party, we were at. 
It was an entertainment to see the 
arrival of the Indians almost every 
hour of the day, bringing with them, 
besides varieties of curious animals 
and birds, tiger skins, balsam capevi, 
m copal, bark, cassava made into 
bread, shaped like the oat cakes in 
Scotland, and this is so curious, and 
so essential a plant to them, and is 
endowed with such opposite nutritious 
and poisonous qualities, that I must 
describe it to you. ‘The cassava, or 
manioc, is a shrub that grows about 
three feet high, of a grey colour, and 
knotted ; the leaves are large, digita- 
ted, and supported by cinnamon-co- 
loured stalks. Of this shrub there are 
two species, the sweet and bitter cas- 
sava, of which the roots alone are for 
use, and in colour, size, and shape, 
resemble the European parsnips. The 
sweet cassava, roasted in hot ashes, 
(like the green plantains,) and eaten 
with butter, is an agreeable and heal- 
thy food, much like the chesnut. But 
the bitter cassava, which, when raw, 
is the most fatal poison both to man 
and beast, (however strange it. ma 
seem,) is, when prepared by fire, no 
only a very safe food, but the most 
natural bread of the Indians, as well 
as Europeans arid negroes. It is pre- 
pared by grinding or grating the roots 
on the matta, or rough stone ; after 
which, they put it in @ press to sepa~ 
rate the juice from the meal. This 
done, the meal is baked, on a hot 
stone, in thin round cakes, until it 
es brown aidcrisp. The water 
which is extracted from it is rank 
poison, that will instantly kill any 
and swellings ; yet this very liquid, 
if boiled, is _oemily made use of as 
the favourite soup of the colonists, 
when mixed with poultry, butcher 
Meat, or fish, and is called pepper-pot. 
he liquid extracted is called cassa- 
veep. Im exchange: for these things, 
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the Indians take back beef, tobacco, 
glass beads, fish-hooks, &c. 


It is impossible to compute the 
number of native Indians in this part 
of America ;—in general, they avoid 
the Spaniards if they can, by livin 
so far in the interior as to be beyon 
the reach of them. These, of course, 
never approach the town. It is the 
policy of the Spaniards to break as 
much as possible the scattered tribes, 
and unite them, as at Saccapano, and 
at other posts, under the control of a 
sergeant and a tew military ; in addi« 
tion to which, they mix among them 
200 or 300 who have been baptized and 
haveacknowledged the Catholic Faith ; 
these watch the others, who, notwith- 
standing, are constantly plotting and 
attempting their escape into the woods, 
but are mostly recaptured. The mis- 
sionaries of the Jesuits, who still, as 
formerly, reside among them, have 
great control over them, and earn 
considerable sums of money from 
their labours. Near the Caroni, that 
falls into the Orinoco, about twenty 
leagues below Angostura, is one 
of their chief settlements, supplied 
with priests from Catalonia, in Old 
Spain. This is the paramount mo- 
nastery of the district; is called 
St Felix; it distributes 31 mission- 
aries, who extend in radii of 50 miles, 
and have each of them an Indian vil- 
lage of from $00 to 1800 Indians un- 
der their direction ; to each of these 
there is a place for Divine service, 
which they are obliged to attend. 
The Spaniards endeavour to instil 
some industrious habits into them, 
and employ them as their different 
abilities seem to turn ; some plant and 
clean coffee, some cultivate cotton, 
some hunt the tiger, some fish, some 
collect bark, gum, and other drugs ; 
for this they are paid one bitt and a 


half (about 3d.) per day, but not in © 


money ; they receive from the Padre 
so much beef, so much blue cloth, so 
many strings of beads, a knife, &c. 
&e, and ali these at the valuation of 
the Padre, against which the Indian 
cannot often rethonstrate. The Pa- 
dre sends the work of the Indian (or 
the money for any he may have dis- 


gpa to the monastery of St Fe- 
ix, which is under the direction of 
a Prefecto and a Procurador. The 


first has the distribution of the mis- 
sionarics. He keeps the number of 
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the members up, by drafts from Old. 
Spain. If a missionary is ill, he:is 
called in to St Felix, and relieved by. 
another sent by the Prefecto; if he 
should be complained of by the In- 
dians, it is inquired into, and an ex- 
change is often made, and thus the 
regular establishment and the com- 
munication is kept up. The Pro- 
curador has the care of all.the mer- 
chandise ; he. sells or exchanges as 
appears prudent, and having struck 

e balance with the different char- 
ges at the end of the year, he remits 
the profit, or the produce, to the pa- 
rent monastery in Catalonia, It is 
the dread alone of the Spaniards that 
keeps these poor Indians in subjec- 
tion. The tale handed down from fa- 
ther to son has informed them of the 
eruelties of Pizarro; they remember 
the massacres of Fernando Cortez; 
they have learnt from the experience 
of their forefathers, that there is no 
security for them in towns ; that their 
simple warfare cannot compete with 
the deadly instruments of European 
invention ; and they can only fancy 
themselves safe hid in their immense 
forests, or in those open savannahs, 
that even the avaricious curiosity of 
the Spaniards have not yet discovered. 
The number of these Indians it is im- 
possible to calculate ; they say, that 
on an emergency they have mustered 
40,000 ; but this must fall very far 
short of the prodigious numbers who 
keep themselves away from. the know- 
ledge of their invaders, for whenever 
they are caught, they are placed and 
enrolled. under missionary, from 
whom they often again, make. their 


cacape. 

On Monday, the 5th of September, 
we recommenced our voyage down 
the Orinoco, having received every 
possible civility from the governor 
and the inhabitants. We took back 
with us seven soldiers and a sergeant 
of the 7th ‘West India regiment, who 
had been three years prisoners; a 
large karial attended for them and 
their provisions, and a smaller one 
followed, to enable us to, ascend the 
river Caroni as high as the cataract, 
the noise of whose fal) we had heard 


oing up to Angostura, at 15 miles - 


distance. The Orinoco had attained 
its highest point of inundation, and 
was beginning to subside! This isa 
most extraordinary character invari- 
ably and annually observed in. this 
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river ; though already a igious 
depth, except, in particular places, 
full 30 fathoms, it begins to increase 
its waters in the month of April, and 
rising gradually every day, overflows 
each side of the river to an unknown 
extent, laying immense forests under 
water, and carrying away whatever 
dares to impede its current, forcing 
with it in its passage to the sea points 
of land become floating islands, and 
timber trees twisted into considerable 
rafts, increasing their dimension as 
they proceed. Though it has now 
75 mouths (each mouth an extensive 
river) into the sea, to discharge its 
superabundant waters, it sometimes 
quits the one it hasbeen accustomed . 
to for years, and tears a perfectly new 

channel through stately and ne 
timber woods. During this period of 
its agitation, all its inhabitants, fish, 

alligators, crocodiles, bush-cows, Ac. 

&c. retire to the inundated forests, 

and there shelter themselves from the 

fury of the river, and the heat of the 

sun, under some powerful tree that 
can resist its force, and give them pro- | 
tection. When the Orinoco is high, 

it is therefore not a time for 
those who seek nat curiosities to 
ascend it ; and. though it swarms with 
alligators, we only saw two of them! 
When the river is low, all these ani- 
mals, being amphibious, return to the 
deep, but during the heat of the day, 
expose themselves while basking in 
the sun on the sand-banks on each 
us) perches at night, high in the trees, 
to avoid the. alligator , and snake. 
Those kind of birds, . which us 
roost in marshy places, alb here fly to 
the highest timber trees for security ; 
one night on the ground would be 
their last ! The mocking bird builds 
hig nest pendulous on the point of a 
slight.. branch extending over the 
flood, because the insidious monkey 
dares not move there to- plunder the 
eggs. The inundation of . the Orino- 
co regularly commences in the begin- 
ning of April, and continues increas- 
ing till the latter end of August, oF 
early in September. The Abbe Ray- 
nal says, it then remains stationary 4 
to height for one manth, andd : 

to its lowest depths, remaining again 
a month in that condition ; but that 
is not the case, . When-at its. height 
it ly begins. to subside, but if 
at this period, (as often happens,) '¢ 
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is squally rainy weather, the river 
sometimes fluctuates for two or three 
days, and then invariably descends 
tll the return of the month of April. 
It is calculated, that besides the usual 
depth at Angostura of 30 fathoms, it 
adds to that depth during the flood 
75 feet. Those who are of opinion 
this river rises in the Andes, or Cor- 
dillieres mountains, account for its in- 
crease in the solution of the snows, as 
the sun advances into its summer sol- 
sticee Others, and those who have 
the best knowledge of the river, will 
not allow its source to be near those 
American Alps, but say it comes out 
of the Lake of Parina, wpon which 
Sir Walter Raleigh placed his golden 
city of El Dorado. 

We left Angostura at eight o'clock 
in the morning. A crowd of people 
on the quay gave us three. cheers as 
we cast off; we returned the cheer, 
and were saluted by the ladies with 
their white handkerchiefs from the 
balconies. We expected to be at the 
mouth of the Caroni at nine at night, 
then to embark in the canoe, and reach 
the falls by day-break. We were 
crowded in our own boat, and had 
stowed away our provisions in the 
karial with the soldiers. We de- 
scended rapidly with the stream, and 
were amusing ourselves with the ex- 
pectation of pleasure the falls would 
afford us, and not thinking of the dis- 
appointment the clouds. were manu- 
facturing, till the retreat of the sun 
brought it full to our’ observation. 
Distant grumbling thunder, which we 
had heard for some time, now gather- 
ed round us in loud and reiterated 
bursts. To this we had become so 
accustomed, that it was scarcely an 
object of remark, But. now it grew 
unusually loud, and the forked light- 
ning dipped in the river close to the 
gunwale of the boat; the water, ona 
sudden, was uncommonlyagitated, and 
broke over each side of A boat, with- 
out our being able to account for the 
cause ; it was likewise so impene- 
trably dark, we could.only see each 
other during the flashes of the light- 
ning. We first thought our best se- 
curity would be near the -shore, and 

ed across the: stream, ignorant 

m the darkness which bank we 
were advancing to. .. We were soon 
glad to pull away again with all our 
force into the middle of. the, river, 
though it was prodigiously and dan- 


-Anxiously look 
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agitated. The trees were 
ling oh shore, and into the river, 
in all directions, the crash of which, 
added to the explosions of thunder, 
and the smell of sulphur from the 
lightning, made it appear as if the 
end of all things was at hand. Ex- 
posed to the pitiless pelting of the 
storm, we trusted. ourselves to the 
care of Providence in‘ the middle of 
the river ; the whole fury of the storm 
seemed gathered against our humble 
bark, and here the “‘ wretch who had 
within him undivulged crimes” might 
indeed have “‘ trembled.” The rattling 
of the thunder was now uninterrupt- 
ed, and the blaze of the lightning pas 
sed us like the hissing of rockets. 
'The excessive part of this storm (of 
which, though I have seen many, I 
never, before saw its equal) lasted 
three quarters of an hour ; the storm 
itself from seven to eleven o'clock: at 
eight it began to rain, or rather pour 
down torrents; this’ created a new 
danger to us. We had only one cali- 
bash on board to throw out the water 
with, and as our boat was not decked, 
we were half leg deep in water. ‘This 
was no time for trifling, all hands 
turned to, Spaniards and English- 
men, and bailed with our hats; in 
this manner we kept ourselves afloat 
the remainder of the storm. The 
ple in the karial had spoke to us 
before eight, but we could not under- 
stand what they wanted, and we heard 
no more of them that night. At 
twelve o'clock the storm ceased, a se- 
rene night followed, and allured by a 
fire on shore, we mace for it as quick- 
ly as possible. It was a party of Tu- 
one who were warming themselves, 
and chasing away the musquitoes. 
Our hammocks, our clothes, our cu- 
riosities, had all equally suffered, and 
we looked with impatience for the 
morning sun to cheer our counte- 
nanees, and dry our wardrobes. 
for, the day at 
length appeared, and now we found 
we had passed the river Caroni several 
miles, and were perfectly ignorant. of 
the fate of our karial, which, a3 I have 
before said, to add to our misery, had 
all the provisions with it. It was 
therefore impossible to make our ex- 
cursion to the cataract ; it would have 
taken two days to remount the river, 
and without the canoes it was im 
sible. As soon as we had dried our 
clothes, and put matters again in or- 
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der on board, we re-embarked with 
empty stomachs; I think I would 
have given my ——— ship for a cup of 
tea or coffee. We were this whole 
day without tasting any thing but 
some bad biscuits, in which lay the 
remains of the drowned maggots that 
had perished by the storm! = - 

We reached Baranché late at night, 
every one gone to rest, and we hung 
our hammocks with a heavy heart. 
The karial arrived the next morning ; 
they had made the land in the storm, 
and would not again venture from it. 
As soon as decency would permit us 
to quit our kind and hospitable friends, 
we embarked again on board the Le- 
vina, which appeared, in point of ac- 
commodation, to those necessity had 
obliged us to put up with, as a 74 
gun-ship to a cock-boat. Besides a 

store of provisions, we had a live 

ox made fast to the fore-mast, who 
proved, however, an unpleasant ship- 
mate. We soon reached the river 
mouth, gliding down in five days with 
our sails and the current. We were 
in on the ocean, and had cleared 
ape Barima, when our captain was 
attacked with the fever. It was un- 
lucky, for it was just at this time we 
wanted him most, as we had the 
mouths of several rivers to pass well 
known to him, about which, in these 
parts, there are always bars and sands. 
have described our cabin to you, 
and you will feel for us, when I add, 
humanity obliged us to take him into 
it. He remained the whole night de- 
lirious. Mr W. and myself took the 
ror eee of the schooner by turns, 
and the weather was fine, the breeze 
gentle and favourable. Our captain 
was better in the morning. About 
ten o'clock his fever left him, and T 
drenched him plenteously with bark. 
The next day he was attacked again, 
and T was fearful we should have bu- 
ried him in the deep. Fortunately, 
however, we got over all our appre- 
hensions, by landing at Demerara on 
the 16th of September, eleven days 
from Angostura ; my live stock con- 
sisting of a king of the vultures, a 
toucan, two maroudies, a honiqudi, a 
beautiful sun-bird, (called in French 


and well. 
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DIALOGUES ON NATURAL AND yp. 
VEALED RELIGION, CONCLUDED, 


We have come to the resolution 
after serious deliberation, of publish. 
ing, at once, all the remainder of Phi. 
lotheus’s Dialogues, rather than giy. 
ing them any longer in detached bits, 
We shall thus do them more justice, 
and, at the sawie time, show more re. 
gard to the entertainment of our read. 
ers. ‘Those who like that kind of spe. 
culation must be teazed with its being 
broken off perpetually, like one of A- 
riosto’s tales; and those, again, (we 
suspect the greater proportion,) to 
whom it is rather uninteresting, will 
have lessannoyance in seeing it brought 
at once to a termination, although, 
perhaps, in somewhat a lengthy article, 
than in meeting it staring in their 
face, number after number, without 
any prospect of its coming to a con- 
clusion. To show, likewise, our sym- 
pathy with this class of readers, we 
shall add another sheet to our present 
Number, that this ‘* divine philoso- 
phy” may come to them as it ought, 
“* without money and without price,” 
and that the room which it oc- 
cupies may not displace any thing 
more generally ‘popular. We suspect, 
indeed, that we are publishing this 
discussion for one reader alone, viz. 
our excellent correspondent who signs 
himself A. B., the only person, we have 
reason to apprehend, who has taken 
the slightest interest in Philotheus’s 
speculations. 

We have received two more letters 
from this sincere lover of truth, on the 
subject of these Dial , the one 
written after reading the part last pub- 
lished, and the other on the perusal, in 
MS., of the remainder, which we 
found means to transmit to him. His 
very favourable opinion of this last 
nt has gone far in encouraging us to 

ing it forward, although there are 
certainly hazardous things in it; these, 
if taken separately, might leave @ dis- 
agreeable impression ; but there is no 
one who will read the whole (another 
reason for its appearing in one unbrok- 
en form) without being satisfied, we 
believe, of the good intentions, at least, 
of author, although work 
not in any respect a eserving 
the warm bestowed 
upon it by one who has hitherto been 
rather an antagonist to his doctrines. 
‘The chatige of totie in the following 
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letters speaks very distinctly for the 


candour of their writer. 


No, I. 


“Mr Eprtror,—I nave perused 
the fourth part of Philotheus’s Dia- 
logues with a mixture of pleasure and 

in:—of pleasure, from my admira- 
tion of the author’s genius—of pain, 
from my conviction of the danger of 
his opinionss In his zeal for what 
may called Ultra-theism, he has 
furnished premises from which. a less 
scrupulous reasoner, who has no taste 
or imagination to disturb the exercise 
of his intellectual faculties, may easily 
draw inferences, subversive of all re- 
ligion, both natural and revealed. 

“ An excessive zeal for liberty may 

roduce despotism—-an excessive zeal 

r government may produce anarch 
—an excessive solicitude about heal 
may produce disease ;—and the argu- 
ments by which Philotheus endeavours 
to establish his system of pure theism 
tend directly and necessarily to the 
opposite conclusion. * What object 
remains for the fancy, or even for the 
understanding, when we have abstract- 
ed from the unknown substance all 
ideas of time and space, of motion and 
matter, of sensation and reflection ?’— 
Gibbon’s Deeline and Fall, Chap. 50, 

“ According to. Philotheus, the har- 
monies of Nature proceed from a Be- 
ing whose intellect operates without 
materials, and whose goodness is with- 
out affections ; in short, from a Being 
whose nature is ¢otad/y different from 
every other nature with which we are 
acquainted. In what respect does this 
conclusion differ from that of Hume ? 
A Being whose nature is: wholly un- 
known is. the same to us as a Being 
who has no existence whatever. He 
cannot be the object of confidence ; he 
cannot excite that filial affection by 
which we ery Abba, Father ; and no 
inference, speculative or practical, can 
be deduced from attributes. to the 
names of which it is impossible to an- 
nex clear ideas. I should like to know 
in what way Philotheus proposes to 
prove the immortality of the soul... If 
my view of the Divine character is just, 
it differs from the best qualities of the 
human character, not in kind, but in 
degree ; 


Is but the imp of heay’n, and 


Each.t’ other. than | 
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And from the real and intelligible per- 
fections of the Supreme Being, I infer 
the future existence of the human 
soul, by a mode of reasoning resem- 
bling that by which the astronomer 
predicts the courses of the planets. I 
ground my reasonings on the attributes 
of God, as the astronomer on the prin« 
ciple of gravitation; and I maintain 
that our ideas of the former are not 
more inadequate than our ideas of the 
latter. If the properties of celestial 
bodies were totally different from those 
of terrestrial bodies, our experience of 
the latter would not assist us in inves- 
tigating the causes of the phenomena 
presented by the former, and the 
science of astronomy would have no 
evidence to rest upon. Nor have we 
any evidence for a future state, if the 
attributes of wisdom and goodness in 
the celestial mind are fotally different 
from the corresponding attributes in 
terrestrial minds. Our confidence in 
any principle, physical or moral, never 
can exceed the limits of our knowledge. 
If our knowledge is limited, our infe- 
rences are only probable, (a probabi- 
lity sufficient to conduct us yaa! and 
cheerfully through the trials of life ;) 
but, if we have no knowledge, we can 
have no rational confidence whatever ; 
our inferences will be without evi- 
dence, if not without meaning ; and 
we must return to the darkness and 
despondency of absolute atheism,— 
‘ a land of darkness, as darkness itself, 
and of the shadow of death, without any 
onder, AND WHERE THE LIGHT IS AS 
DARKNESS!" 

“Is Philotheus willing to investi- 
gate the attributes of in the same 
way that the astronomer investigates 
the laws that regulate the motions of 
the planets? or is he willing to inves- 
tigate the attributes of God in the 
same way that one man investigates 
the character of another? If he is wil- 
ling to adopt either of these methods, 
(they are virtually the same,) we shall 
soon come to an agreement. I will 
take him to the top of Mount Pisgab 
and show him a prospect that will 
make him forget his barren metaphy~ 
sics. A, Be 

No. Il. . 


Mr Eprron,—I nave read Ph 

lotheus’s second set of Dialogues, on 
Revealed Religion, which you sent me 
in MS., with the highest pleasure. 
They not only show greater genius 
than his first Dialogues, but a superior 
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kind of genius. He is no longer the 
mere metaphysician I thought him. 
His genius seems to expand, like the 
irit of Ariel, when Prospero burst 
theveek which confined her.) 
- “That there are some passages in 
them which a give offence, and 
just offence, to religious peo- 
Oe wal not deny ; but I think that 
this is no good reason for excluding’ 
these Dialogues, nor do I think that’ 
such a writer can be discouraged, with- 
out serious: injury to the Christian 
cause. The real source of the’ preju- 
dice against Christianity is the opmion 
that it tends to lessen that intellectual 
liberty, which, to a philosophical mind, 
is one of the greatest enjoyments of 
life. Ifsuch a work as this is to be 
suppressed, because a few pussages are 
liable to objection, the prejudice a- 
gainst revelation cannot fail to be 
strengthened. | Strong and daring spi- 
rits will continue to rush, as they have 
rushed, into the embraces of infidelity, 
with the joy of ‘Uhrasea when he pour- 
ed his blood.on the ground, and cried 
out, Libemus Jovi liberatori! How 
will the friends of Christianity justify 
a conduct which necMsar ily leads: to 
such a consequence? We cannot alter 
human nature: we might as well 
think to command the waves of the 
sea. I think Philotheus has done 
more to fill up the gulf which sepa- 
rates the theology from the philosophy 
of the age than any writer whom I 
knuw. Milton describes the evil spi- 
rits as building a bridge between earth 
and hell, over which they might pass. 
and repass on their errands ‘of /mis- 
chief. Philotheus has built a bridge 
between the empires of Philosophy 
and Religion, over which spirits may 
pass and repass for the purposes of 
good. Multi pertransibuut, et au- 
gebitur scientia.’ 
~ “What can be the cause of the im- 
portance this writer attaches to a.me- 
taphysical dogma, so unworthy of the 
ents discovered: in these last Dia- 
logues ? Does he resemble: Patritio in 
Essay on the Characters of 


Who would not praise Patritio’s high de~ 
He thanks you not—his pride is in pi- 


Newmarket fame, and judgment in a bet,” 


_- The character and styleof Philo, in’ 
the fifth section,.on' the Origin of Evil; 


[March 
is exactly the same with that which 
is given to him ‘in Hume’s Di 

Does this proceed from a natural re. 
semblance between the genius of Hume 
and Philotheus ? or is it the effect of 
imitation? If it is imitation, it is the 
most happy and perfect example of it 
that I ever met with. It is many 
years since read Burke's imitation of 
the style of Bolingbroke ; but I think 
that it can hardly be more exact than 
Philotheus’s imitation of the style of 
Hume. 

“ I think it would go far to coun- 
teract the prejudices of liberal scholars 
against Christianity, if we had some 
good books of elegant criticism on the 
Seriptures,—such books as’ Lowth’s 
Lectures on the Hebrew Poetry. 
There are passages in’ the historical 
books more beautiful, I think, than 
are to be met with in any profane his- 
tories whatever ; but vulgar readers 
cannot perceive such beauties without 
assistance, and we have no critics to 
point them out. I think that a vo- 
lume of lectures on some select pas- 
sages in the Old Testament (lectures 
addressed, not to the people, but to 
meu of cultivated understanding and 
taste; like those’ for whom Dr Chal- 
mers wrote his Astronomical Dis- 


courses) would do much aes A 
great tactician has’remarked, that, in 


war, the most indirect means of de- 
fence are generally the best. Is it not 
the same m philosophy and religion? 
‘ The servant of the Lord must vot 
strive.’ Does he distrust the strength 
of his cause? or is it his own weak- 
ness that ‘he is secretly conscious of ? 
I have had thoughts of sending you 
criticisms on some im the Old 
Testament, {like Addison’s criticisms 
on Parailise Lost,) but I am not sure 
that I should do justice to the sub- 
ject.. If my ability were equal to my 
good will; £ would do something to 
neutralize ‘the associations that are 
hostile to the study of — Bible, by 
suggesting associations of an oppos! 

kind. T wish that Mr Alison would 
attempt something of this kind— 


Vi—On the Origin of Evil. 
You are in the right, Philo, (said 
Cleanthes,):to lay the foundations of 
argument for the moral attributes 


of the Divine nature in the moral per- 
ceptions-of the human mind. It is, 
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as you say, quite inconceivable, that the 
Being who erected this standard of 
ee in man, should not in his 
own conduct observe its rules ; and 
all those suppositions of Pamphilus, 
that the principles of right and wro 
refer solely to the nature of man, an 
to his situation in society, will, be 
found the, more. erroneous the more 
they are examined, . I admit at. once, 
that many of the particular. virtues 
assume their outward form solely. from 
the circumstances of human nature. 
Perhaps all of them, except benevo- 
lence in its most extensive view, are 
adapted solely to our present condi- 
tion. Prudence, fortitude, temper- 
ance, have a reference to error, to dan-~ 
ger, and to temptation: the particular 
torms of benevolence likewise are de- 
rived from the situations into which 
men are thrown in society; but the 
principle which leads one being to do 
gool to another, seems applicable to 
intelligent mind wherever it may ex- 
ist. Any intelligent being, who should 
injure another without a view to some 
greater good, would, in the apprelen- 
sion of every other intelligent being, 
be doing what was wrong; and, on 
the contrary, every being that know- 
ingly does good to another, must 
be accounted moral or beneficent, 
throughout the whole. universe., 
Resolve all virtue, then, into a sense 
of utility if you will, it must yet be a 
part of every rational. nature, (not 
merely humany,) aim, both at 


the attainment of happiness for itself, 


and to see the rectitude of spreading 
happiness .wheresoever it can, be felt. 
How do you know, you say,. that this: 
is the disposition of the Deity? Be- 
cause it is inconceivable, that. any, 
being whose nature is .uncorrupted,. 
should have a different, disposition. 
Supposing, then, there were) many 


* More unfavourable appearances in the 


constitution of nature than are to be 
found, still, as long as there are moral 
apprehensions existing. in man, itis. 
hot to be conceived thatthe Being. 
Who instilled should himself 
deviate from them, unless you give 
way to the wild supposition, that, like 
man, the Deity sees and approves of 
the better, but’ follows the worse ; 
and that there is a general infirmity 
4s well in the Creator as in the crea~, 
ture,—a supposition not very-unlike. 
Some of those which you, Philo, were 


VOL, 


ly so ready to indulge... But. 


even that would slow us, that there 
is no such. thing as natural) malevo- 
lence. Can you form to yourself’ the 
notion of an i-telligent being, whe, 
without any good to ‘himself, could 
naturally have pleasure in the suffer- 
ings of others? Every malevolent 
being must therefore have deviated 
from .its original nature: it must be 
corrupt, and the notion of the Author 
of all things being himself’ corrupted, 
is, a8 I have said, so wild and absurd, 
that it scarcely deserves the name of 
impious... Thus, as you have very 
well shown, we have an @ priori argue 
ment for the moral attributes of the 
Deity, that is to say, an argument 
previous to the examination of. the 
traces which appear of their operation 
in the system of nature. Every ins 
stance of these appearances confirms 
this previous argument, but no in- 
stance of the contrary can in the smal- 
lest degree shake it, use it-is it~ 
self irrefragable, and the slightest ex~ 
perience of human. life is sufficient to 
shew, that the most benevolent in- 
tentions are frequently veiled under 
the appearances. of severity. 

Go, then, P&inphilus, and look to 
the world into which you have been 
born, with an entire confidence, that 
wherever you turn your eyes, you 
will find indisputable traces of the 
goodness of its great Creator. Exa- 
mine the constitution of all animated 
beings, and, the fund. of enjoyment 
which, nature has in stere for them. 
Look, above. all, to man. ,,Contem~ 

te in childhood the cheerfulness of 
innocence, and throughout the whole 
of life the happiness of, conscious vir- 
tue. Look to the, pleasures of so- 
ciety, to the enjoyments of the under- 
standing, and the immense scope for 
its contemplations in the arrangements 
of the universe. I cannot,.run over 
all these things, Pamphilus, but it is 
enough to say, that. you cannot go in- 
to any department of nature, without 


discovering the hand of a most Bene-_ 


volent, as well as.ef a most Wise 
Being ;.and ‘the sentiments of grati- 
tude with which we meet his good« 
ness, surely are as reasonable as they 
are satura’ 

Alas, Cleanthes, said [, wh 
should every thing have two handles 


I admit all that you say, but I cannot, 


throw off entirely the impressions 

made upon me by the former repre- 

sentations of Philo respecting the evils 
Ee 
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in the constitution of nature, and these 
check that gratitude which springs 
from the views you are now incul- 
cating. - 
Since I have done the mischief, 
said Philo, it is but right that I 
should endeavour to find the remedy. 
I will not then deny the existence of 
evil, nor will I pretend in every in- 
stance to account for it, or to shew 
that things might not have been more 
fectly constituted. I shall do e- 
nough, I think, if I advance some ge- 
neral views which seem to lead to the 
explanation, and if we get these, we 
may take the rest upon trust. Sure« 
ly the Deity may have many reasons 
which we cannot comprehend, and it 
is enough if we can reach to a general 
outline of his proceedings. ‘There 
cannot then, I should think, be a 
doubt, that the constitution of nature 
is benevolent. Whatever appears pro- 
ee a part of the general system is 
nevolent. The frame of every ani- 
mal is formed for its convenience ; 
the disorders which attack it do not 
rise from its constitution, but seem to 
be the corruption of its constitution. 
The general frame of nature is formed 
for good of the whole, and of 
rt. I believe all the great 
laws of the universe might constantly 
and invariably operate, without pro- 
ducing any evil to any sentient being. 
A very slight change in the position 
of the earth towards the sun would 
= a perpetual spring; a ve 
ittle arrangement would obviate 
hysical evil. It might easily be or- 
ered that animals should find their 
food without preying on each other, 
and that man, and all other animals, 
should be immortal. I say, so ve 
slight alterations might produce 
these effects; that we may say the 
laws of nature in their great outline, 
and what one might call their original 
design, are entirely benevolent ; and 
that all the evils at present produced 
in the world are superinduced, or are 
deviations from this d | 
This is so striking, that I am not 
much at the introduction of 
the Manichean hypothesis, although 
it labours under great absurdities, 
But ‘at first sight, t if an appear- 
ance in nature, as if one being were 
iling the work of another, and ma- 
Olently vitiating all his fair‘and ex. 
cellent productions. | These vitiations, 
however, are formed into general laws, ” 
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no less than the original excellence 


which they counteract, and thus are 
evidently the work of design, so that 
in this view elso they afford a handle 
for the Manichean system ; but when 
it is considered that they are wonder. 
fully connected with the original sys. 
tem, and, so to. speak, kneaded ‘up 
with it, it appears very clearly that 
they have not been introduced con. 
trary to the will of the first designer, 

From all these considerations, the 
following conclusions naturally fol. 
low. First of all, the great outline of 
the scheme of nature is benevolent, so 
as sufficiently to prove the benevolent 
purposes and character of its Author. 
So Hee ear alterations might make it 
solely benevolent, or might banish all 
physical evil out of the world, that, 
secondly, we cannot suppose there is 
any want of power in the Creator to 
accomplish this purpose if he chose. 
The vitiations upon the scheme, far- 
ther, are regular, and formed into 

neral laws as much as the scheme 
itself, so that they ate evidently de- 
signed. Here the Manichean system 
affords at first sight a natural solution, 
that these vitiations are the work of a 
malevolent being. But, fourthly, they 
are regularly interwoven into the ori- 
ginal benevolent plan, and are super- 
induced upon it with great skill, li- 
mited, too, in such a manner, as not 
to advance in their work of destruc- 
tion beyond certain prescribed bounds. 
There are two other suppositions, 
then, which may be mentioned in 
the fifth place; first, That the Au- 
thor of nature is partly benevolent, 
and partly the contrary, but this 
is evidently absurd. It is the weak- 
ness of human nature which rep- 
ders the same man good natured to 
one person, and the contrary to 
another, and all this is done in an 
irregular and capricious way ; but 
we cannot suppose any intelligent 
being regularly and consistently both 
benevolent and malevolent... The 
other consideration, and the only rea- 
sonable one we can form, is, that-there 
are certain wise reasons, for which, 
consistently with his benevolence, the 
Author of nature has introduced.cor~ 

although we cannot” per 

cover yet think 
we may obtain a glimpse of thems 

Mr Pope is ‘very 
ber, at the notion which 
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apt to entertain,—that every thing is 
made for him, i to be sure the 
notion may be carried to an absurd 
extreme. The gnat which flutters in 


the sunbeam enjoys its own pleasures, 
and is meant to enjoy them by its 
beneficent Creator, no less than the 
philosopher who prys into the won- 
ders of the solar system, is intended 
to enjoy the happiness of an enlarged 
and elevated prague But it 
is surely true that man is the promi- 
nent object upon this world ; and it 
is reasonable and consistent that the 
system of things should in some mea- 
sure be squared and accommodated to 
his character. The world in which 
we are placed is not a world fitted for 

rfectly wise and perfectly virtuous 
inhabitants,—the deviations in nature 
are accommodated to the deviations 
in man,—not as punishments, but as 
suitable elements,-—-partly useful for 
his moral progression, as productive 
of consideration, fortitude, self-com- 
mand, partly necessary for his pre- 
sent happiness itself, which would 
stagnate in the midst of satiety, and 
if it were beyond the reach of muta- 
bility. ‘Turn this consideration, Pam- 
philus, in all different views, and the 
farther you examine, you will find a 
greater correspondence between man 
and the constitution of this world 
than you might at first imagine; and 
our view of the want of benevolence 
in the appointments of Providence 
must be greatly done away, if we are 
satisfied of this wonderful arrange~ 
ment, 

I fear, said I, Philo, this is but the 
old my of the elephant and the tor- 
toise. You remove the evil from na« 
ture, but you throw it upon man, 
and as God made man, why should 
be any defects in his constitu- 

The objection, replied. Philo, is 
very natural ; but you will-observe it 
18s remarkably delicate, and, thouglt it 
Scems to regard our own nature and 
constitution, with which we.ought. to 
best acquainted-—we are really least: 
able to speak upon thiseubjects When 


we talk of the disotders: arid evils in. ed. 


the system of nature, iti. seems abune 
dantly easy to say, why should. they 
Cxist, and how well might. they. haye: 


been altered the contrary 1. lite. 


er extension .of laws at 
Present prevalent would have removed 


them entirelyyesor the leaving. out 


some laws of corruption and desisc-. 
tion that need not have been imtrodu- 
ced, would have equally answered the 
purpose. The plan of nature, considers 
ed independently of man, might have 
so easily been perfected, by carrying 
a little farther its present great ap- 
proach to perfection,—that it could 
not either be want of benevolence or 
of power which has left it as it is. 
There must have been some reason 
for its present disordered and irregue 
lar appearances. That reason we find 
in human nature. An ignorant being, 
like man, is the better of finding 
knowledge for himself, which he does, 
by studying the laws of nature in all 
their perplexity,—an incautious being 


‘is the better of ‘learning prudence— 


and must be put on his guard against 
subjecting himself to suffering,—for-, 
titude and self-command can only be 
acquired amidst dangers and saps 
tations,—in all these respects 
world is a proper theatre for man, 
—finally, man is often a very wick 
ed being, and is never so good as 
he ought to be,—a state of perfect 
external happiness. would be more, 
therefore, than he deserved, yet hap« 
piness must not be proportioned ex- 
actly to his merits and demerits, for 
then virtue would be a mere matter 
of common sense, and vice would be 
only folly, All this is very intelligi- 
ble ; but if you ask me why should 
such a beirg as man have been form- 
ed, and how can his character consist 
with the perfections of the Deity,— 
this question it is difficult to answer ; 
yet. will. any one doubt that human 
nature is both a great and a very bee 
nevolent work,—and that it may reach 
a high degree of excellence and in 
piness?. Or how can the g 

ness of the Deity be called in anew 
tion for forming a nature, on which 
alone, among all the works, of his 
creation on. earth, the apprehension 
or notion of. goodness has, been 


i » Is tobe. su that 
scribed ? ».Is.i Bposed 


God would ¢reate a bei 
have it-in jts power that 


it cught.to have been otherwise create 


have no oljjection to admit, gaid. 
I, that. yotlr explanation will go 
considerable way to remoye this dif- 
ficulty...Man, I grant, is.,not. fitted 
for a state of perfect tranquillity, and 
would not be happy.in it, and his na- 
ture receives many 
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suffering but thete might be still 
greater limits, it may be thought, to 
the disorders of the present state’ of 
things than Providence has been pleas- 
ed to put to them, and there seems, if 
may dare to:say so, a of wan- 
‘tonness in the quantity of suffering 
which is inflicted. Why'should pain 
rise to so exquisite a pitch as we find 
men are frequently subjected ‘to? 
Why those enormous calamities which 
‘involve whole notions in tuin?) It 
may be right tat there should be a 
little pain, (a slight attack of tooth- 
ache, now anc then, for instance, ) to 
give us'a zest for our common enjoy- 
ments,—a little trembling of the earth 
or spouting from < volcano, might be 
well enough to show men the preca- 
riousness of their condition, (and I 
would generally have these’ alarms 
given to bad men, who are not the 
worse for a fright. )—A little tyranny, 
too, occasionally, in a country, may 
be necessary to make the thoughtless 
inhabitants more zealous in‘ the de- 
fence of their freedom. . But why 
should miserable mortals, sonietimes 
the best:and most harmless of the 
human race, be chained to their beds 
under the most cruel tortures of’ dis- 
ease? ‘Why should earthquakes swal- 
-low whole towns, or deluges of fire 
_ Sweep away without restraint all the 
labours of the husbandman,—or why, 
_ still more remorseless than disease, or 
earthquakes, or fire,—should the most 


quently rise to the height of empire, 
and inflict upon the wretched ‘beings 
under their sway all the barbarities of 
infamous oppression? What can we 
say to such appearances, ‘Philo? Are 
these, too, necessary attendants upon 
human nature; and the eleménts :in 
which maniis fitted best to exist?» I 
will not have ‘recourse to: the ‘Mani- 
ehean theory, and say, that these are 
instances of malévolence in any supe- 


to-prove'an indi at least,’ | to 
human happitiess,:and ‘they are ‘a too 


good with whi 
tution of nature is full.) “You willnot 
vedmit that the Dei 
“yet that) isthe’ 

think of for saving’ his ‘benevolence. 
"Fhe only other conclusion then which 
occurs to me, and itis one which 


formerly  adopted;—is, that 
or tisery isa mat- 
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execrable of the human race fre-— 


rior power, but sure ‘I am, they seem. 


"evident to those plans of 

‘you’ say the consti- - 
a'city 
‘wants power,—~ 
way that 


ter’ of perfect: indifference to him, and 
that he dispenses the one or the other, 
just'as:it happens accord with his 
other designs. 4 

- Yow are iti the ‘right, Pamphilus, 
replied Philo; I will not admit that 


the Deity wants power to remed 


those disasters which ‘you speak of. 
Whatiis done is so much greater an 
instance of power than what is left 
undone, that I ‘cannot comprchend 
why the limit should be traced at the 
exact line which nature presents to 
our observation. I would rather, in- 
deed, give up his’ benevolence than 
his power, and say, that the Deity has 


‘no more regard for human happiness 


than suits the completion of his other 
designs, rather than say that he would 
make man perfectly happy if he could, 
but that it is not in his power to do 
so. On the first supposition we have 
- cause for gratitude, that human 

ppiness forms any part of his de- 
sign ;—on the second, we really could 
entertain but little reverence for a 
Deity whose power was so trammelled 
and bound No, all: those evils 
which you mention are clearly per- 
mitted. -I may not be able to tell 
you why; yet; if you grant, as you 
seem disposed ‘to do, that inconve- 
nience and suffering of some kind and 
degree is suitable’ to man,—it is really 
very difficult to say what limits ought 
to be put to it. It is perhaps enough 
for us to see in general, the propriety 
of the Divine appointments, without 
being able’ to trace them through all 
their’ varied: and extraordinary 


At the same time, those’ instances 


‘which! you mention are more formida- 
ble to the imagination than in reality. 


A lingering and ‘acute disease is not 
accompanied’ with ‘constant ‘pain,— 


and there no small enjoyment in 
the rentission: from: suffering which 
‘attends it;+nor do I believe the stone 
or the: much more 
inful than the toothache; ‘but they 
have somewhat more: fortnidable 
name. Asrto: uakes 
canos, if you lieard that a single 
hed’ fallen down ‘and killed 
one or two'people; you would think 
‘of it ‘4s. common ‘mi e, 


=yet to eath individual whe perishes 


in an earthquake; the suffering is pro- 


you bably Jess thin-im the common 


stances of: the fall of ‘house 
‘seems & tremendous: visitation. tous, 
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because so many ‘die at once; but 
every one of these individuals would 
have died sooner or later, and we 
should not have thought any thing of 
the circumstance. Tyrants, God 
knows, are tremendous evils, but I 
am by no means sure that they are 
not of use. They either keep disor- 
derly nations quiet, like gaolers in a 
prison,—or if their cruelties are ex- 
cessive, they rouse the spirit of a na- 
tion, and occasion the’ establishment 
of some very improved form of policy. 
Then as to the individuals whom they 
oppress, their sufferings come under 
a similar case with the acute di 
already; mentioned, or with the 
struction occasioned by earthoriahcs, 
volcanos, pestilences, those’ natural 
means of devastation likewise spoken 
of. The effect in al! these cases is 
more on the imagination of the s 

tator than on the feelings of the suf- 
ferer ; and this effect is by no means 
without its advantages. 

Look at the ‘natural’ impression 
made by those awful visitants of our 
frail and precarious existence—on the 
imaginations’ of those who hear of 
them, or who may chance to have wit- 
nessed them. Is it that there is no 
design in the ‘operations of nature— 
or that its Author is deficient in be- 
nevolence? No—The most careless 
then feel their hearts elevated to the 
Deity,—and if they fear his: avenging 
arm, they are struck with a sense that 
the punishment. will be‘! merited ! 
These feelings may be carried too far, 
even, perhaps, to the supposition of 
extraordinary guilt in those unfortu- | 
nate who have been sub- 
jected to such calamities: But: the 
most philosophical disposition is: not 
naturally disposed to receive any irte- \ 
ligious impressions from such’catas- | 
trophes: they aré: always, the 
felt as instances'of the gran- 
deur 6f the Divine dispensations,’ and 
they strike the mind amidst théir pro- 
found obseurity merely as sublime and 
awful. ‘Take the instance /of the ty- 
rant. When we contemplate him in 
himself, he is regarded with detesta- 
ton solely, except, perhaps, that there 


may be characters of sublimity in his 


power or his abilities. Viewihim, also, 
as an instrument in the hand of Pro- 
vidence, using. him! fordits own in- 


Scrutable designs—théen «the ‘whole 


dispensation appedts Our imegina-: 
Hon like the earthqtiake or'the storm : 
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we see buffering, indeed; but we never 
conceive any want of goodness in the 
mighty power which! employs ‘those 
tremendous instruments. | Natu 
never dreams of want of benev 
in God—that notion only can 


product of wrong, systems #7 
or philosophy. 
We see, then, those ter- 


elements adapt- 
ats of the hunvan 
mind. It to derive benefit 
from ty“m . they are suited to the 
ror, and even the wildness of its 
neptions. There are men who 
wvuld themselves have had no en- 
joyment of life, if their lot had not 
been thrown into times of trouble and 
into struggles against oppression ! And 
who is there who does not like to 
read of those troublous situations of 
human affairs, or of the devastations 
in the natural world? Would there 
have been any intcrest remaining in a 
world—in which the distresses never 
amounted higher than: a fit of ‘the 
toothache, or the insolence of a justice 
of peace, or the giving way of an old 
house? in the accounts of the 
horrible disasters to which the bodies 
and the minds of men are subject— 
inthe stories of ion to which 
whole nations have submitted, or a- 
gainst which they have nobly arisen, 
—in the fearful prodigies of nature, 
when cities have at once been in- 
gulphed, or realms laid -waste,it is 
among seach circumstances, that the 
mind of man has an awful pleasure in 
expatiating, aud over which it seems 
formed to have a delight in shudder- 
ings To meet the full dignity of the 
liuman ‘character, the pains to which 
man is subject must be amplified with 
all the images which his fancy: can 
confer, and the scene in which he is 
placed must present him with situa- 
tions of the most powerful and ani- 
mating interest... 1 can\ say nothing 
an addition ‘to these observations, 
Pamphilus ; they! may not be com- 
pletely: satisfactory, but;yet I think 
you will be: candid enough to admit 
that they point towards the explana- 
Lrwill) atleast‘ congratulate. you, 
Philo; said: I; on the happy: optimism 
which» you -have attained to.) 1 see 
only one bod effect which it:ean have 
‘on r religious sentiments. As a 
Christian, you must surely wish 
£0: go -to-heaven ; but-if: your snind 
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nishment, 


can find. interest nowhere except ar 
mong insurrections, volcanos, tyrants, 
earthquakes, gout, stone, and the rest 
of. the catalogue of human evils, | 
have my doubts whether you can look 
upon heaven as a very desirable place, 
and. rather fear you would seek an- 
other situation as somewhat more con- 
genial to your imagination, You will 
find, no doubt, much more to interest 
you in that | 


land that ever burns 

With solid, as the Jake with liquid fire ; 
And such appears in hue, as when the force 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the shattered side 
Of thundering Etna, whose combustible 
And fuel’d entrails thence conceiving fire. 
Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds, 
And leave a singed bottom all involv'd | 
With stench and smoke. 


1 thank you, Pamphilus, said 
Philo, for your quotation, but you 
will find that it corroborates my state- 

ents. Noone can read the wonder- 
ul from. which it is taken, with- 
out. being satisfied that images of hor- 
ror and suffering. are much more in- 
teresting to human nature in its pre- 
sent condition, than any representa- 
tions of uninterrupted happiness. No 
one ever opened the books which de- 
scribe the happiness of heaven with 
half the, interest which those awful 
pictures create, or is not satisfied that 
the genius of the poet is tame in the 
one species of description, compared 
with the mighty power which he dis- 
plays in, the + Thatis no rea- 
son for supposing that complete hap- 
piness, is not desirable, and does not 
any where. exist,—but it is a proof 
that man cannot, at present, conceive 
such a condition,--and that tothe 
peculiar circumstances of his charace 
ter, this world, with, all its, sufferings 
and herrors, is more congenial thane 
state of more.perfect felicity. ... 
_. Then, perhaps, said I, a more har- 
rible state still.would, be more conge- 


nial ?—O, to read about as: much hor-. 


ror as yen please, replied, Philo, but 

in my love of pain, and.terror, I never 

myself wished to be the chief actor in 

the tragedy, Representations of. 
however, are not particu 

ly interesting... It: is nather sufferi 

which the human min 


has a in dwelling 


suflerings inflicted by ty- 
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and many of the other “ natural shocks 
which flesh is heir to.”—Besides, une 
varied misery is tedious as well as 
unvaried ; so that, u 
the whole, I think this world prefer. 
able to that very delightful scene 
where you were so good-natured as to 
think of sending me.—And preferable, 
also, to a, state of perfect felicity? 
said I. 

Certainly said Philo, but 
more adapted to the present character 
of the human mind. . Man cannot 
form any notions, of entire. freedom 
from uneasiness that do not appear 
dull. The only notion, perhaps, of 
the kind that is at all suitable to the 
dignity of man, is that.of constant 
beneficence,—a being who was always 
doing good would, we think, be con« 
stantly happy ; and though he never 
met any impediment in his exertions, 
could not weary of them ; but no- 
thing that goes under the name of 
mere enjoyment, seems suitable to the 
worth and excellence of which human 
nature is capable. The whole question 
then comes to a very short result, 
Man ought either to have been made 
an angel at once, and have nothing to 
do but to do good,—in which case it 
is easy to see that he would not have 
been placed in a constitution of things 
in which there was physical evil to 
contend with.—I say, we must either 
suppose this the: only allowable kind 
of creation consistently with the mo- 
ral attributes of the Deity—or, if we 
sup it allowable to create an im- 
perfect, weak, and fallible being, liable 
to great vices, but yet capable of ad- 
vancing to. high »perfection, (and it 
would surely be presumptuous to say 
that there may not be very great be- 
neficence in the constitution of such 
a being, as well as lofty wisdom in. 
the design, ) then we must admit that 
a.world, such as man inhabits is the 
theatre best fitted to call forth his 
capacities, to exercise his virtues, and 
to contribute to: his present possibili- 
ties of enjoyment. Make, as you were 
saying, Pamphilus, man the: tortoise 
that. is to support the monstrous 
phant of evil—refer it all to his con- 
stitution—we come, to be sure, t 
something of a puzzle,—yet the more 
that man, amidst all his eccentrici- 
ties and corruptions is contemplated, 
the more of wisdom and of a bener 
ficence, much, superior to the plain 
and level conceptions of that quality, 
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will, I am satisfied, be discovered in 
his Author. The origin of evil is the 
great dilemma, indeed, of the uni- 
verse,—but I should not be at all sur- 
prised, if we were capable (which we 

robably are not) of completely solv- 
ing the riddle, that we should find in 
this very circumstanee the noblest in- 
stances of the —— na wer, and 
the goodness, of the Almighty. 

You heve said enough, Philo, said 
Cleanthes, to induce any reasonable 
man to repose the most entire con- 
fidence in the Providence of God, and 
to believe that, amidst all the evils 
of human nature, man is an object of 
his watchful and benevolent care. In- 
deed, there cannot be a finer specula- 
tion in theology, than that which dis- 
covers the wisdom and the goodness 
of God in those very circumstances 
which have the most opposite appear- 
ance ; and it is elevating to the mind 
to think, that, in the most severe dis~ 
pensations, no less than in those that 
are altogether pleasing, the hand of 
beneficence is visible. You have 
shown that the physical evils which 
at first view seem needlessly superin- 
duced upon the benevolent constitu- 
tion of the universe are adapted to 
the improvement and to the charac- 
ter of man. It might be shown, I 
believe, too, that all the evils of so- 
- tend to ameliorate themselves, 
—that the progress of man is towards 
improvement,—and that, amidst the 
appearance of accident, the history 
ot mankind ever exhibits. the traces 
of a superior guidance. These are in- 
quiries of infinite interest and beauty ; 
but there is another and a nobler in~ 

uiry, which points to ‘yet: a higher 

estiny, awaiting man in a purer state 
of being, when all the evils of mortal- 
ity will be done away, and when the 
cloud which at present veils the bene- 
ficence of the Deity will for ever be 
removed, 

I will thank you, Cleanthes, said 
I, to give us your views upon’ this 
lofty subject, and Philo, I am sure, 
will be happy to be released for a time 
from teazing controversy in which 
Pant Vi—~On the Immortality of the 

Soul. iti’ 

Tuere are few circumstances in 

human nature, replied Cleanthes, at 


first view, more singular: than the 
lief of an’ existence’ after’ deathy 
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which we find, however, to prevail a- 
mong all wations, and under 
form of religion. Man is so frail and 
feeble a being, so short-sighted and 
blind to futurity, that’ it seems sur- 
prising he should grasp at a belief 
which at once clevates his nature to 
divinity itself, and lays claim with 
assurance to a condition of existence 
of which, at present, he has no know- 
ledge, and cannot even form any con- 
sistent notion. Some sceptical rea- 
soners have thought it somewhat bold 
that an animal who is so ignorant 
should conceive itself qualified to 
trace, in the appearances of Nature, 
the characters of superior intelligence, 
and should pretend to know any thing 
of the great Being to whom worlds 
owe their origin. But how modest 
such a pretension, compared with the 
next step in his religious speculations 
—the supposition that he is himself, 
im a peculiar manner, connected with 
this Supreme intelligence, and is des- 
tined to partake in that’ perpetuity of 
existence which he naturally ascribes 
to the Deity! What makes this sup- 
position the more surprisitig, too, and 
apparently irrational, is, that it is en- 
tertained in opposition to ‘all expe- 
rience. Every d ives proofs to 
this aspiring being of the fact of his 
mortality, but when did ‘he ever see 
an instance of his restoration to a new 
life? He is ready enough, indeed, to 
fency instances of this kind. Super- 
stition is ever at hand to amuse im 
with stories of ere one and resur- 
rections ; but, if he were not wonder- 
fully disposed to give credit to such 
narrations, the ‘testimony on which 
they rest is infinitely too weak to make 
any impression on’ the most ordinary 
understanding. Yet upon this ten- 
dency in human nature it is that the 
gigattic fabric of religion has been 
erected,—that, in times of darkness, 
—— and the impostor are en- 
to wield at will all the free- 
born energies of the mind,—and that, 


even ‘in ages philosophy, many 
anxious reasoners are employed in 


discovering ‘something like a post 


 fowndation for a udice which is 
so evidently at with all com- 
this manner, Pamphilus, the be- 


lief ‘im question is lia 
cule of ‘the sceptic ; and I feed not 
tell you that the gentlemen of that 
have spared it: But, 


‘to the ridi-. 
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however absurd it may seem to them, 
still it appears to be inseparable from 


‘human nature, and it is, J apprehend, 
the gious 


a wiser employment to examine. 
grounds on which it rests, than to 


multiply ludicrous representations’ of 
its extravagance. To take Philo’s fa- 
vourite instance, how idle would it be 
to ridicule the universal, belief ,that 
the sun will rise to-morrow, although, 
at first sight, there may seem to be no 
reason for entertaining it, and although 
an ingenious disputant might be able, 
perhaps, to urge many reasons against 
it! He might say, for instance, You 
believe that the sun will rise to-mor- 
row, because it rose to-day, and, be- 
cause it has risen.as far back as the 
memory of man reaches. What kind 
of reasoning is this, and. how do you 
connect yous conclusion with your 
premises? If you, take the analogy of 
Nature, the greater reason is there to 
suppose that the sun will not rise to- 
morrow, in consequence of his having 
so often performed that operation. Is 
it a good reason, for supposing. that a 
man will be alive to-morrow, because 
he has lived. eighty. years instead, of 
twenty ? or do you not think that the 
springs of Nature may wear, out, as 
well as those of man ?——All this may 
‘be very fine reasoning, but we sbould 
think the. person a tool who should 
employ it; and I apprehend they are 
not entitled to.a much more: respect- 
ful appellation who pretend to ridi- 
cule any of the invariable instances. of 
Have. a care, Cleanthes, . 
lest zeal carries you too far... If 
the belief in question were invariable, 
we should never dispute about it ;. but 
all you can say, surely, is, it,,is 
It.is as invariable, I will maintain, 
said Cleanthessas any of the principles 
of religion whatever. You.may, find 
some individuals, or, some nations, who 
can scarcely be said to have any, such 
principles, and you may find some in- 
ividuals in a.state of dotage or idiotcy 
who have no belief about any one.cir- 
cumstance in Nature; but, wherever 
you find men .in. their, senses, there, 
too, you find belief in. natural laws,— 
wherever you find nations.at.all 
there, too, may trace the belief’ 
of 


Without, however,.stating. my pa- 


sition so high, L.may, safely say, even 


[March 


on, the. authority, of sceptics them- 
selves, that this, be the 
common appendage, of other reli- 

belief: and. unless better argu- 
ments. .can./be, discovered than have 
hitherto. been proposed, for showing 
the futility,of all yiews of religion, 
even such, for instance, as relate to 
the being of a God, it would be pru- 
dent not,to treatwith such unmea- 
sured contempt a Beineiple that seems 
so constantly connected with them. 
And I think it will. require no very dif- 
ficult investigation to perceivethe man- 


ner in which. this connection takes 


We will suppose, then, that man 
discovered in Nature the traces of 
Deity : the same discoyery shows him 
the resemblance between his own and 
the Diyine intelligence, and he can- 
not but. class, them in the same predi- 
cament of being... He never for a mo- 
ment conceives, that, the, Divine na- 
ture is subject. to decay ; it is, there- 
fore, natural for him to imagine that 
the human mind. is likewise exempt- 
ed from it, Indeed, as I remember, 
it is yery well shown by Bishop But- 
ler, that, with respect to every part of 
Nature, we,,in the first instance, pre- 
dict continuance,,and it is experience 
a thing as change. Suppose Adam 
created in, the time—he would 
naturally look forward to the conti- 
nuance of the sun’s light; and the 
first night. which . fell. upon the earth 
must have , given, him a surprise. 
He would certainly never dream of 
sucha thing as, degay or mortality, 
L.to eing, it, must. have, appear- 
ed most wonderful of all changes. 
From. experience we, have. become s0 
accustomed .to eyery, species, of change 
and decay,.that we can.,scarcely ima- 
gine to ourselves .a.nature..which is 
not.liable to these. incidents,—yet 
is evident. that, the Being who, directs 
all the. changes .and destructions, in 
the himself he 
exempt, from, them ;,and.df there 
any nature xesembling 
retain, with respect to Meat at suppo- 
sition of continnange, which, we were 
originally. disposed to ascribe to 
arrangements of. the universe, Had 
we experience. certainly of the 
tion of such,a nature, then we sould 
have no reason, for 


lief—but it isa mistake. to say that 
we have,any experiqnees 
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removes the presence of mind from 
our observation, but’ we have not the 
most distant reason to st ‘ that it 
destroys it. We might reason from 
analogy, indeed, that it did not con- 
tinue any more than ‘eny other creat- 
ed thing, if it bore any analogy'to any 
other created thing ; but, on the con- 
trary, it bears a strong analogy to the 
Creator,—so that the inference is fair. 
ly against the supposition of its de- 
struction. 

If I were disposed 'to cavil, replied 
I, I might argue a long time u 
that disappearance of mind, which is 
all you are able, it seems, to discover 
in death. I might, perhaps, give rea- 
sons for believing that much more 
takes place,—but admit it—still this 
disappearance leaves us greatly in 
doubt as to that continued existence 
which you assert. ‘The connection, I 
admit, between the divine and the hu- 
man mind, affords a presumption, that 
when the latter disappears it dues not 
perish ; but this is but a slight one,— 
neither is there any great préesump- 
tion, previous to existence, that what- 
ever exists will continue to exist,—it 
seems to me, that we must discover 
the continued existence to be a law of 
nature, before we can judge of its pro- 
bability. Thus, take “your instance 
of the first day of creation. Adam 
rises into a beautifully ordered world, 
which, of course, hé does not sup 
will immediately be withdrawn from 
him. After enjoying’ the ‘béauties ‘of 
the scene in which he is” placed, the 
sun sets, and night comes on. ‘What 
is he to think will follow ? ‘The’ sun 
has merely’ disappeared. He’ may 
suppose that it is not déstroyed, but 
can he say there is “any strong proba- 
bilit to the contrary, ‘or,’ in ‘short, 
can he judge any thing about the law 
of nature respecting ‘the 
existence of the sun till it rises again 
next morning? "T'his is 
rallel case to the ‘disappearance of the 
soul at death, éven ‘ofi wery 
supposi ‘that’ nothing 

es place but “its disappearatice. 
Alas! we have nd instante of ifs red 
appearance, that do ndt know 
the law’ of ituréréspecti 

may say, that“we have fi 

crounds for stipe 


but we have scarcely ‘Mtiy better “for 
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said Cleanthes, ‘and ‘leave ‘you’ to 
judge what is the measure of proba~ 
bility to be applied to it) Let ‘us go 
on with the supposition of the Garden 
of Eden or of the Golden Age, beauti- 
ful fictions of the poets, for: both of 
them, I suspect, are equally fictitious, 
But let us suppose that delightful re- 
presentation to have been realized,~— 
that man inhabited a world in which 
there was no decay, in which the 
flowers of Paradise were in pe 
bloom, and in which pain and death 
made no ravages upon the animal 
creation. If the propagation of the 
human race were to go on, however, 
as it does at present, in such @ state 
of society, the world would soon be 
overstocked with inhabitants, and 
some method must be fallen wpon to 
give thenr room. Suppose, then, this 
were the law of nature, that every ‘ine 
dividual, after having passed many 
years of a serene and happy life in the 
bosom of his family and in the prac= 
tice of virtue, were suddenly to disap- 
pear, no revelation was made to 
any one of the remaining part of ‘the 
human race, what had becoine of him. 
I ask, would it be supposed that -he 
did not exist,—or would any thing 
else be concluded, than that the wis- 
dom which had before’ stationed him 
upon earth, had now placed him in 
some more suitable sitaation? Al- 
though I had no experience that this 
was the law of human existence, yet 
could T have any doubt of its bem 
so, and would it be necéssary ‘that 
should receive visits fr@in those friends 
who had left me, in order to be as- 
sured’ that they were still in’ being ? 
Should f not, in fact, be-as certain of 
their ‘continued existence’ now 
am that the sun will rise to-morrow ? 
The present state of human nature is 
different from this supposition, and 
there ate ‘many things ‘both in’ his 
condition while here, and in the mode 
of his’ separction from ‘the’ world, 


which are sufficiently alarming to the 


imagination of man, but ‘in all ‘fair 
Fedsor the vases ‘are’ qcite ’ similar. 
is’ only ander’a severer 
line din Weve supposed, and't 
soul4s beri into a new existence by 
thé pangs of a hard labour, Hat: 
it Wisdppears at death, and oft 
Teves ‘the body ina form of higher 
urity and virtue, than’ 


produced that inhuigined- 
state OF easy Ga 
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Do you not sce, Gentlemen, said 
Philo, breaking into the conversation, 
that the only way of adjusting the 
measures of probability in different 
instances, is by a reference to the traces 
of design or intention which may be 
discovered them?  Whereyer 
make out a very distinct intention, 
then J have a very great probability, 
in whatever way the intention is dis- 
eovere. Suppose I am, asked whe- 
ther or not Cleanthes. will to-morrow 
take a ride at a certain hour, I might 
answer that I know nothing at all a- 
bout the matter, and that I had no 
data upon which to ground an opi- 
nion concerning the probability or the 
improbability of the circumstance. 
But if Cleanthes told me that this was 
his intention, and that he had a very 
important business to transact at that 


hour, then I should have no doubt of 


his performing it, and should. say, 
that.in as far as depended upon Clean- 
thes, there was the highest probabi- 
lity that he would go upon this ride. 
I might get, however, at his intention 
in some other way. Suppose, for many 
ome Cleanthes had been in the ha- 
it,of riding at this hour—this, too, 
would very nearly discover his inten- 
tion, as well as his own assertion ; and 
I should say, that, in this case, there 
was nearly as much probability as in 
the other. But I might farther reach 
Cleanthes’s intention in the following 
manner. Suppose I knew, that, at 
this hour, a young horse, which he had 
long been training, was to be brought 
home to him fggm the breaker ; would 
it not be very probable that he would 
ride him? Or could any thing be 
more improbable than the ‘supposi- 
tion, that he would immediately take 
a pistol and shoot him through the 
Apply we these itions 
to the probabilities of the Divine pro- 
endings, The first of them alludes 
to revelation, with which we have no-~ 
thing to.do,in the present argument; 
but, whatever future-fact we knew 
was revealed, by the, Deity, we could 
not doubt would happen, The 
cond prints out the mauner in which 
the futurities nature’ are made 
known to us. The constancy of na- 
tutal shows intention, and un- 
‘varyimg determination we |-predict 
therefore, their the 


probability. Lower degrees 


ity refer to the analogies of 
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nature, where we, guess at the design, 
but do not distinctly discover it, ‘Tho 
third supposition may be applied to 
the immortality of man. He is the 
young horse who has been trained for 
his master’s use during the course of 
his life upon earth, Can there be 
any higher probability, than, at the 
hour of his departure trom this world, 
he should be, transferred from the 
menage to the field ;, and can we con- 
ceive that his wise Master should at 
that moment destroy him? ‘The pro- 
bability in this case, Pamphilus, | 
agree with Cleanthes, is as great as 
any other; and we can as well dis- 
cover the future intentions of the 
Deity respecting man, without ex- 
perience of their fulfilment, as with 
respect to those parts of nature of 
which we have an unvarying expcri- 
ence. 
Ah! Philo, said I, the young 
horses of the human. race deseive, | 
fear, too often nothing better than to 
be shot; and there are very few of 
them who improve upon their train- 
ing in this mighty menage of the 
world. 

Well, said Cleanthes, there is no 
necessity that all men should be im- 
mortal; there are some mighty insig- 
nificant haman. creatures who pro- 
bably may sink into the dust from 
which they were taken; but it is 
enough to say, that a life after death 
is the natural destiny of man, which 
he will attain. if he is worthy of it. 
How. jis jit; at all, probable, that be- 
ings advancing towards virtue and 
perfection, as many men undoubtedly 
are, should perish, at the moment 
when they, are most, estimable, and 
most distinctly entered upon the ca- 
reer of improvement ? 
‘ You are in the right, Cleanthes, 
said, Philo; the,best specimens of 
the human race are enough to decide 
the question. If there is,one man 1 
the world.who is benefiting from his 
training, that man is a true specupen 

human nature, and. shows that it 
is designed for a sphere of action high- 
er than the present.. Most, men; may 
miss it, as mostseeds are scattered about 
in the wind, (unless, indeed, what 
seems to be lost may still. beamereifully 
sought and saved./) yetevery seed. 
tains in its design, .all the ,parts of 
future plant, Can,any thing be more 
eertain, than that man, never reaches 
his perfestion. in, this world ; that he 
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has faculties capable of much higher 
improvement, and moral qualities that 
might be much’ more enlarged, and 
employed to advantage in ‘ nobler 
scenes ? Is he then for ever destroyed 
at the hour of death? What would 
this be, but to cut the throat of the 
young war horse, at the moment when 
“ his neck is clothed! with thunder, 
when he paweth in the valley, and re- 
joiceth in his strength, and smelleth 
the battle afar off ?” 

I am not very sure, said Cleanthes, 
that we have fallen upon the best 
arguments which might be adduced 
in favour of a future existence. ‘They 
are, however, at least as good as those 
employed by Socrates; and I could 
not help being much delighted lately 
in reading the beautifyl dialogue of 
Plato, in which his reasonings are de- 
tailed, to find that, although they are 
sufficiently weak, yet the confidence 
and assurance of the good philosopher 
are as strong as an immediate revela- 
tion of this truth could have produced 
upon his mind. It showed me, that 
there was something in human nature 
which clung irresistibly to the belief 
of futurity, and although we might 
not be able to discover the exact 
grounds upon which it was founded, 
yet that a good man at least would 
always be willing to indulge it. 

There are certainly, said Philo, 
many intimations of a future exist- 
ence in our nature which we have not 
mentioned, or but slightly hinted at,— 
such as the powers of the human 
mind so much above its present con- 
dition,—the unequal distribution’ of 
happiness, and want of poetical jus- 
fice, 80 to speak, in the present 
life-—the hopes of the good, ‘and 
fears of the bad, and many other 
similar observations. ©The question 
is, how fur do ‘these  imtimations 
convey a strong probability ?' and the 
more that we examine the’ nature of 
Probability, the more ‘shall we 
clude concerning its extent in this! 
Stance. Talready‘mentioned, that the 
foundation: of probability isthe 
covery of design or intention; andthe 
More intimations ‘we receive: of the 

lan, which any agent lays down for 
imself, the more does the probability 
of his conduct advance towards cer- 


At the'same time, it is to be: 


remarked, that intimations:of design 
are greatly helped out: by trust’ or 
confidencey‘and ‘the ‘we are 
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ourselves interested in any design, the 
more confidence are we naturally 
disposed to place in the agent. It 
a man has sent mea pension for 
twenty years, I shall think it very 
likely that he means to ‘continue it, 
and I naturally acquire a confidence 
in him, which renders me more sure 
than the indication itself of his inten- 
tion may perhaps warrant. ‘This ‘is 
exaetly the ease of the laws of nature. 
Their constant recurrence is an inti- 
mation of the design of their author, 
and the whole of the human race have 
acquired a confidence in their con 
tinuance, which is perhaps more than 
the mere intimation of the design will 
itself justify. 
Take another case. A man adopts 
and educates ine. I look upon this 
as an intimation that he will bring 
me forward in the world, and leave 
me something at his death. My love 
for this benefactor, and confidence in 
him, make me more assured that: it 
will be so, than even the intimation 
may warrant. This is the case with 
our hopes of immortality. We see 
many scattered instances in human 


nature of a training and education 


for something better. Our confidence 
in the Author of this benevolent 
scheme makes us more assured of" ifs 
completion, than the traces of it them- 
selves may justify, and the more we 
love and confide in him, the more 
perfectly assured we feel “of our im+ 
mortal destiny. 

It is thus very beautifully ordered, 
that the more virtuougend religious! a 


man is, the more is he convinced ‘that - 


he will’ survive the dissolution of his 
body. If you ask him why he thinks 
80, he may not be able at once to pitch 
on a-good argument.’ Inv fact, the be~ 
lief with him rests very much on an 
internal feeling, and it is likely he 
may bring out in the moment'some 
very odd metaphysical argument which 


he never’ thought of before. This 
seems to account for the whiméeical 


reasonings ‘of Socrates ow the subject, 
which certainly could not be'the foun- 
dation ‘of that strong and ani- 
tating Faith which supported him so 
Wobly in his! concluding’ hours. Tf 
Pamphilus isnot satisfied with our 
arguments, Cleanthes, the best ad¥ice 
Tecan’ give him is, to be firmly and 
strenuously attached to the great laws 
of duty, and to the séfviee and wor- 
ship of God, and find in’ his 
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own heart the belief of which he is in, 


For my part, Philo, said, Clean~' 
thes, I never was inclined to look for. 
it any where-else; and, if my inclina- 
tions do not dispose me to ridicule the. 
pretensions of popular creeds, | yet 
I haye ever looked upon any attention | 
to them as utterly unworthy of a phi- 
losopher. You have become a con~ 
vert, we are told, to a religion which 
is said to have brought ‘ life and im- 
mortality to light.” I certainly have 
never examined its evidences with any 
very strict I will own to 
you that I cannot but entertain a con- 
tempt for every thing which takes its. 
origin amidst vulgar ignorance ;,and I 
have no conception of the Divine Be- 


ing haviug recourse to prodigies, or 
changing. his system to accommodate 


himself to man. The religion of rea- 
son. and nature is sufficient for all m 
purposes, and I really have no wis 
to know more than was communicat- 
ed to Socrates or Plato. a a 


Nor T trust shall I deplore me, _ 
Faring like my friends before me, 
Nor an holier place desire, 

Than Timoleon’s arms acquire, = 
Or Tully’s curule chair, or Milton’s golden 
I will not say, said Philo, that the 
last name in \your quotation does not. 
apply, yet you must recollect’ 
t a great’ part of the gold of 
Milton’s lyre is wrought from the 
pure mines of Christianity. | But 
this is a subjest, Cleanthes, of great. 
extent, and we shall at least de-. 
fer it tilk another day. I suspect, 
however, a great part of my argument 
to-day would incline you to think 
that I wasa follower of the religion of 
the ancient Persians, rather than a 
Christian ; at least, if one might judge 
from my perpetual allusions to : 

rising sun. 

What, said I, Philo, if to-morrow 
morning we should offer our devotions . 
to that glorious object of your idola-. 
try? Since the discussion upon which | 


we are to enter will be of somelength,: ‘ 


we had. best /begi it by timess 
With-all imy-heart, said»Phillo, and-- 
now you ti} ot 


The weary sun hath madé\a golden set, 
And by the bright ‘track 
Gives token! of goodly "day Yo-tnorrow, 


‘Lhailit, Cleanthes,:as an omen ‘of 


Memoirs of the Rebellion in 


([Mareh 
vi but, inthe mean time, let 
evening: in lighter and more 
social talk.» When, as the poets say, 
Aurora shall once more leave the bo- 
som of 'Tithonus, we shall again as. 
semble in this my favourite grove, and 
then--as much serious discussion as 
you please. So ended our conversa- 
tion for the evening, and we returned 
into Philo’s house. 


~{Philotheus has‘ intimated to us 
that he wishes the part of his Dia. 
logues which relates to Christianity 
to be deferred till he has had an op- 
portunity of prefacing them with a few 
introductory remarks. We are as 
well pleased with this interruption, as 
they would have run out, we find, to 
much too great a length, in addition 
to what has just been printed. We 
shall make them the leading article of 
our next Number. He begs us like- 
wise to caution the pious reader a- 
gainst taking too much offence at the 
freedom of some of Cleanthes’s ex- 
essions in the last part of the Dia- 
ogues now published. Cleanthes isa 
Deist, and is made to speak in that 
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REMARKS ON MEMOIRS OF THE RE- 
BELLION IN 1745 anv 1746, By 
THE CHEVALIER DE JOHNSTONE. 


“A satisracrory history of the last 
attempt of the now extinct House of 
Stuart to regain sion of the Bri- 
tish throne, is still a desideratum in 
English ‘litérature. Accounts of it 
have been, indeed, accumulating ever 


* Aid-de-Camp to Lord George Mur- 
ray, General of the Rebel Army, assistant 


Aid-de-Camp to Prince Charles Rdward, 
Captain in the Duke of Perth’s regiment. 


and afterwards an Officer in the French 
Service. Containing a narrative of the 


_ progress of the Rebellion from its com- 


mencement to the Battle of Culloden ; the 
Characters of the Principal Persons engag- 
ed in it, and Anecdotes: respecting them 3 


of the Suffe Privations .¢: 
ced by the Author after the Battle of Cul, 
loden, before he effected his escape to the 
Continent, &¢ &e. Translated from 4 


French MS. otiginally deposited in the 
Scots College at Patis, and’ now in the 
hands of the Publishers. | London; Long: 
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sinee its oeeurrence but. they are.all. 
the mere newspaper details of) passing 
events, or the distorted’ representa«: 
tions of avowed partizans. Liven. Mr 
Home, who claims for his account the 
dignified title of a history, has been 
able to produce but a meagre narra- 
tive of the origin, the progress, and 
the issue of that domestic disturb- 
ance, both because he wanted. the ne« 
ce information, and because; ac- 
sur by prudential considerations, 
he suppressed much of what he knew. 
The time for concealment has now, 
however, gone by, and along with the 
songs, airs, and legends of the con- 
tending parties—now in the course of 
publication—in which they vie with 
each other in the keenness of their sa- 
tire, and in the acerbity of their sar- 
casm, we have reason to expect that 
documents illustrative of the charac- 
ter and motives of the leading actors 
in the enterprise, will also from time 
to time be brought to light, and there- 
by furnish to some future historian a. 
stock of authentic materials sufficient 
toenable him to supply an obvious 


defect in our annals. Something to-. 


wards the completion of that desir- 
able object has~-been« lately accom- 
lished. ‘The publication of the Cul-_ 
oden Papers especially has served in 
some degree to unfold the measures 
of government, and to expose the sel- 
fish motives of many of the rebel 
leaders ; Dr King’s Anecdotes has re- 


vealed some traits of the Pretender’s. 


character, which tend very much to 
dissolve the illusion of the grandeur 
of heroism, which his royal descent 
and his daring adventure had thrown 
around his memory ; and the work 
before us redeems the pledge given in 
its long title-page, by detailing ‘‘ va- 
rious important particulars relating to 
that contest, hitherto either unknown 
or imperfectly understood,” 
The volume consists of three parts,. 
—an introduction by the translator, 
memoirs of the rebellion,--and the 
history of the author. The 


1atroduction contains a sketeh of the: 


state and relations of the ‘country at 
the time Prince Charles landed inthe’ 
Highlands, and some bi hical no- 


tices of the Chevalier de’ Johnstone 


vious to his joining his, standard, 


i¢ father, aap a merchant in. 


Edinburgh, was allied to the first fae. 
milies in-Seotland,.and one of his sis- 
(ers Was. married to Lord. Rollo, He 
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was an only son, was eduented in Jas 
eobite principles, and visited two of 
his uneles resident in Russia’ while 
under twenty years of'age. After his 
return to his native country, he was 
among the first of the low country 
gentlemen that joined the rebel army. 
He has not told us when or why he 
composed ‘* Memoirs of’ the Rebel- 
lion ;” but it may be inferred, from 
circumstances noticed in them, that 
it was soon after his return to France ; 
and perhaps his intention in commit. 
ting his recollections and impressions 
to paper, was to serve merely as a re 
membrancer to himself. At any rate, 
though he has fallen into palpable 
mistakes im some of the details of the 
enterprise, yet as he oecupied a con- 
fidential situation in the rebel army, 
he has been enabled to illustrate many 
of the events to which it gave rise, 
and to develope the characters of some 
of the personages by whom it was 
conducted. He seems to have been a 
man of considerable strength of mind, 
as well as of candour of disposition,— 
except when his judgment was warp- 
ed by the prejudices of his party, and 
the associations of his education and 
habits. And, to use the words of the 
introduction, we think, that “ the fu- 
ture historian of this period cannot, 
with a due regard to truth, pourtray 
Prince Charles Edward, Lord ¢ George 
Murray, or the Duke of Perth, as 
they actuully were, without availing 
himself of the assistanceof our author.” 
His account, too, of the French ser- 
vice; in the reign of Louis XV. to- 
wards the conclusion of the work, is 
by no means the least valuable part 
of it. 

‘The country was not so far gone in 
Jacobitism, at the time when Charles, 
with seven attendants, landed in Seot- 
land, as the author seems to think, 
when he asserts, without any quality~- 
ing epithet, that the fidelity and at~ 
tachment of the Scotch to: his cause 
was such as to justify his hope, of ob 
taining possession of the British throne 


by their aid alone. All the Presby~ 
terians—perhaps more than seven- 
eighths of the whole population of 


Scotland——were, for good reasotrs, 


firmly attached to the settlement in’ 


the Protestant line. There were many, 
families of influence, especially in 
England, who would have gladly owne 
ed their allegiance to the son of their 


former sovereigns, if they had. seen 
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any likelihood.of his being able'to ac- Murray ;-insinuates; that the Prince 


complish his object without their as- 
sistance; but notwithstanding their 
belief in the, doctrine of hereditary 
indefeasible right, they were) restive 
in. a cause which showed. so little 
chance of success, and which, in. case 
of failure, put life and fortune in pe- 
ril, 
Of the seven attendants of the 
Prince, it is asserted that. five were 
Irishmen, one, his valet-de-chambre, 
was an Italian, .and one only, the at- 
tainted and exiled Duke of Athol, a 
Scotsman. It is asserted also, that 
the confidence which the Prince re- 
posed in his Irish adherents, made 
their advice extremely injurious to 
his interests. Sheridan, one of them, 
was his governor, and Dr King has 
said, that as he was a Protestant, he 
(Dr King) was apt to believe, that 
he hal purfhsely neglected his educa- 
tion, of which it is surmised he made 
a merit to the English ministry, for 
he was alicays supposed to be their pen- 
sioner. 'The only military man. of 
the party was a Mr Sullivan, also an 
Irishman, who had been aid-de-camp 
to the Marshal de Maillebois in Italy. 
The Elizabeth, a French frigate, with 
men, arms, and military stores on 
board for the use of the expedition,, 
having been attacked by the Lion 
English man. of war, was glad to put 
back to.a French port. The Prince, 
however, was.soon joined by the Mac- 
donalds, the Stuarts, and the, Came- 
rons. On his arrival at Perth in the 
month of September, he, was joined 
by the Duke of Perth, Lord George 
urray, brother of the Duke of Athol, 
Lord Nairn, and other persons of dis- 
tinction, with their respective vassals. 
The Duke of Perth and Lord George 
Murray were appointed his lieutenant-. 
generals, and our author was.chosen as 
aid-de-camp to the latter, who says he 
was as much employed by the. Prince. 
as by Lord Geenge himself, Sir John. 
Cope, with the army under his com- 
mand, having marched.to the north, 
the Prince, and his adherents--now 
increasing everyday in, number— 
reached Edinburgh without opposi-. 
tion. “ The next King James 
procisimed at Kdinburgh, and the: 
rince named regent to. govern, the. 
kingdoin in the absence.of his, father: 
at Rome.” ‘The following extract ex-,, 
presses the author's sense of the 


trans-, i qualities: iwite to 
cendentunilitary talentsot Lord George, a have gained 


was not quite the hero he has been 

nerally represented ; and shows, jf 
there was no lack of courage among 
the other leaders, there was a lament. 
able deficiency of knowledge and dis. 
cipline. 


“ Lord George Murray, who had the 
charge of all the details of our army, and 
who had the sole direction of it, possessed 
a natural genius for military operations, 
and was, indeed, a man of surprising ta. 
Jents, which, had they been cultivated by 
the study of military tactics, would un- 
questionably have rendered him one of the 
greatest generals of the age. He was tall 
and robust, and brave in the highest de- 
gree, conducting the Highlanders in the 
most heroic manner, and always the first 
to rush sword in hand into the midst of the 
enemy. He used to say, when we advanc- 
ed to the charge,—* I do not ask you, my 
lads, to go before, but merely to follow 
me :’ a very energetic harangue, admirably 
calculated to excite the ardour of the High- 
landers, but which would sometimes have 
had a better effect in the mouth of the 
Prince. He slept little, was continually 
occupied with manner of details, and 
was altogether most indefatigable, combin- 
ing and directing alone all our operations ; 
in a word, he was the only person capable 
of conducting our army. His colleague, 
the Duke of Perth, though brave even to 
excess, every way honourable, and possess- 
ed of a mild and gentle disposition, was of 
very limited abiliues, and interfered with 
nothing. Jord George was vigilant, ac- 
tive, and diligent; his plans were always 
judiciously formed, and he carried them 
promptly and vigorously into execution. 
However, with an infinity of good quali- 
ties, he was not without his defects : proud, 
haughty. blunt, and imperious, he wished 
to have the exclusive ordering of every 
thing, and, feeling jhis superiority, he 
would listen to mo advice. There were 
few persons, it is true, in our army sutli- 
ciently versed in military affairs, to be ca- 
pable of advising him as to the conducting 


_of his operations... The Highland chiefs, 


like their vassals, the most hero- 

ic courage ; but they knew no other ma-" 
neuvre than that of rushing wpon:the-ene 
my sword in hand,.,as soon they 
them, without, order | and. 
line. Lord George could receive: still 
assistance from the subaltern Irish offivers; 
who, with the exception of ‘Mr Sullivans’ 
possessed no other knowledge that’ 
which usually; forms ‘the whole ‘stock ot 
subalterns, namely, the ‘knowing how to 
mount and quit guard. ‘We can hardly, 
therefore, be astonished that Lord George, 
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the hearts of the Highlanders, and a genc- 
ral, who has the confidence of his soldiers, 
may perform wonders. Hence, possessing 
the art of employing men to advantage, 
without having had time to discipline them, 
but taking them merely as they came from 
the plough, he made them perform prodi- 
gies of valour against various English ar- 
mies, always greatly superior ia number to 
that of the Prince, though the English 
troops are allowed to be the best in Ku- 
rope. Nature had formed him for a great 
warrior; he did not require the accidental 
advantage of birth.” pp. 19—21. 


Sir John Cope having embarked his_ 


troops at Aberdeen, landed at Dun- 
bar on the 17th of September, * and 
the battle of Prestonpans or Glads- 
muir was fought on the 2ist. Great 
differences of opinion have prevailed 
respecting the numbers composing 
both the rebel andtheroyalarmy. Our 
author says, that of the Pretender was 
about 1800 men, while that of Gene- 
ral Cope amounted to 4000 regulars, 
besides volunteers. M. Patullo, mus- 
ter-master of the rebel army, in his 
communications to Mr Home, states 
its 'number at Preston to have been 
nearly 2500 ; and it has been stated 
as high as 5500. ‘The statement most 
to be depended on seems to be that of 
M. Patullo; and it ap , from a 
variety of documents, that the num- 
bers opposed to each other were very 
nearly equal. From the information 
of Mr Anderson of Whitbrough in 
Kast Lothian, the Prince was enabled 
to conduct his troops across a marsh 
to advantageous ground. 


‘“* When our first line had passed the 
marsh, Lord George dispatched me to the 
second line, which the Prince conducted in 
person, to see that it passed without noise 
or confusion. Having examined the line, 
and found that every thing was as it should 
be, on my return to Lord George I found 
the Prince at the head of the column, ac- 
companied by Lord Nairn, just as he was 
beginning to enter the marsh, and 1 passed: 
it a second time with him. We-were 
not yet out of the marsh, when the enemy, 


Sceing our first litte in order of battle, fired’ 


alarm-gun, At the. very' end of . the 
Marsh there was a deep ditch, three or four 
tect broad, which it was necessary to spring 


Over, and the Prince, in leaping across, fe il” 


upon his knees ‘om the’ other side. laid 
hold of his ‘arm, and immediately raised 
him up. Oi examining his countenance 


The-authoriuses always'the old style: 
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it appeared to me that he constiered this 
accident as a bad omen.” p, 26. 

Lord George did not give the Eng- 
lish time to recover their surprise. 
The Highlanders were’ enjoined to 
aim at the noses of the horses, with- 
out minding their riders, and before 
General Cope had: his men formed in 
orler of battle, they rushed upon 
them sword in hand, and in less than 
five minutes gained a complete vic- 
tory. “ The field of battle presented a 
sere of horror, being covered with 

eails, legs, arms, and mutilated bo- 
dies ; for the killed all fell by the 
sword.” Our author says 1300 were 
killed, and 1500 taken prisoners. ‘This 
is French exaggeration. - According 
to Home, the killed did not exceed 
200, and except by the Chevalier 
Johnstone, we are not aware that they 
have ever been estimated at more than 
500. This victory,” siiys our au- 
thor, ‘ cost us'40 killed and as many 
wounded.” ‘The panic of the Eng- 
lish was so great, that a Highlander 
killed, or at least cut down; fourteen 
of them; and another Highlander 
made ten prisoners, and drove them 
before him to the Prince like a flock 
of sheep,—*‘ with a pistol im one 
hand, and a sword in’ the other, he 
made them do exactly as he pleased.” 

This victory afforded to the rebels 
a seasonable supply of arms and stores, 
and made the Prince master Scot~ 
land, with which the author thinks 
he should, in’ the meantime, have 
contented himself. “* This was the ad- 
vice which every one gave the Prince; 
and if he had followed it, he might 
still, perhaps, have been in possession 
of the kingdom.” He was, however, 
resolute in his determination to ad- 
vance to the south ; and, accordingly, 
he and his followers marched from 
Dalkeith in three divisions, each tak- 
ing a different route—a stratagem 
which ‘kept his enemies’ ignorant at 
what place he intended to' enter Eng- 


landy’ This’ march was both well 
plained and’ well executed, for the 


three colitis ‘arrived nearly at’ the 
samé timé‘on''a licath ‘not far. from 


Carlisle: Though Marshal Wade was 


af/Neweastle-on-Tyne with an army 
double that of the Prince, he was per 


mitted) unmolested, to lay ‘siege to 


that! eity, which, with its’ garrisen, 


4 


very’ sdon’ "These ‘sac- 


cesses were favourable ''to the increase 


of the rebel army, which how amount- 
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ed to the nuniber of nearly 6000 men. 
From Carlisle, the Prince advanced 


_ by Kendal, Preston, and Wigan, to 


Manchester, at which town he arriv~ 
ed on the 29th of November 1745. 
After the battle of Prestonpans, our 
author had obtained a commission of 
captain of infantry, and was placed 
in the artillery, when he says he had 
harassing duty to perform. We wil- 
lingly make room for the following 
interesting anecdote of one of his non- 
commissioned officers. 


‘* One of my serjeants, named Dickson, 
whom I had enlisted from among the pri- 
soners of war at Gladsmuir, a young Scots- 
man, as brave and intrepid as a lion, and 
very much attached to my interest, inform. 
ed me, on the 27th, at Preston, that he had 
been beating up for recruits all day, with- 
out getting one ; and that he was the more 
chagrined at this, as the other serjeants had 
had better success. He therefore came to 
ask my permission to get a day’s march a. 
head of the army, by setting out imme- 
dintely for Manchester, a very considerable 
town of England, containing 40,000 inha- 
bitants, in order to make sure of some re- 
cruits before the arrival of the army. I re- 
proved him sharply for entertaining so wild 
and extravagant a project, which exposed 
him to the danger of being taken and hang- 
ed, and I ordered him back to his com- 

y- Having much confidence in him, 1 
given him a horse, and entrusted him 
with my portmanteau, that I might always 
have it with me. On entering my quarters 
in the evening, my landlady informed me 
that my servant had called and taken away 
my portmanteau and blunderbuss. I im- 
mediately bett t myself of his extrava- 
Kant project, his situation gave mie 
much uneasiness. But on our arrival at 
Manchester, on the evening of the follow- 
ing day, the 29th, Dickson brought me a- 
bout one hundred and eighty recruits, 
whom he had enlisted for my conypany. 

* He had quitted Preston, in the even. 
ing, with his mistress and my drammer ; 
and having marched all night he arrived 
next morning wt Manchester, which is a- 
bout twenty miles distant from 
and immediately began to beat up for re- 
cruits for * the yellow-haired laddic.’ The 
populace, at first, did not interrupt him, 


conceiving our be near the town ; 


but as soon as they knew that it. would not 
arive till the eyening, they surrounded 
him in a tumultuous manner, with the in- 
tention of taking prisoner, ‘alive or 
dead. Dickson presented his bhunderbuss, 
which was charged with > threatening 
te blow out the brains of those who first 
dared to lay bands on himeel{ or the two 
who accompanied him; and by turning 
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round continually, facing in all directions, 
and behaving like a lion, he soon enlarged 


the circle, which a crowd of people had 


formed round them. Having continued 


for some time to manoeuvre in this way, 
those of the inhabitants of Manchester who 
were attached to the house of Stuart took 
arms, and flew to the assistance of Dick. 
son, to rescue him from the fury of the 
mob; so that he soon had five or six hun- 
dred men to aid him, who dispersed the 
crowd in a very short time. Dickson now 
triumphed in his turn ; and putting him- 
self at the head of his followers, he proud- 
ly paraded undisturbed the whole day, 
with his drummer, enlisting for my com- 
pany all who offered themselves. 

“On presenting me with a list of one 
hundred and eighty recruits, I was 
bly surprised to find that the whole amount 
of his expences did not excecd three guineas. 
This adventure of Dickson gave rise to 
many a joke, at the expence of the town of 
Manchester, from the singular circum- 
stance of its having been taken by a ser- 
jeant, a drummer, and a girl. This cir- 
cumstance may serve to show the enthu- 
siastic courage of our army, and the alarm 
and terror with which the English were 
seized. 

** I did not derive any advantage from 
these recruits, to the great regret of Dick- 
son. Mr Townley, formerly an officer in 
the service of France, who had joined us 
some days before, obtained the rank of 
colonel, with permission to raise a regi- 
ment entirely composed of English ; and 
the Prince ordered me to deliver over to 
him all those whom Dickson had enlisted 
for me. It was called the Manchester re- 
giment, and never exceeded three hundred 
men; of whom the recruits 
my serjeant formed more than the half. 
These were all the English who ever de- 
clared themselves openly in favour of the 
Prince; and the chivts of the clans were 
not far wrong, therefore, in distrusting the 
pretended succours, on which the Prince 
so implicitly relied.” pp. 48-50. 


_ On the 4th of December, the rebel 
army was at Derby, and the Chevalier 
de Johnstone unfolds some circum- 
stances in the affairs of the Prince, 
public, but which, it appears, 
termined his retreat to Scotland, ‘The 
Duke of Cumberland was within a 
league of Derby—the chiefs of the 
rebel army regarded a battle as ine- 
vitable—and the Highlanders, full of 
enthusiasm, were sharpening their 
swords, in prepatation for the combat 
—when the intelligence brought by 4 
courier from Lord John Drammond, 
brother to the Duke of Perth, com- 
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pletely the face of affairs. As 
the communication of Lord John 
Drummond on: this occasion exerted-a 
decisive influence ou the fortune’ of 
the Pretender, we must givé our au- 
thor’s account of it in his own words. 


‘ His Lordship informed’ the Prince of 
his having landéd at Mohtrose, With his 
regiment of Royal Scots, newly tuised in 
France, and some picquets of the Irish 
brigade. He added, in his letter to the 
Prince, that before his departure from 
France, the whole Irish brigade had em- 
barked, besides several French regiments 3 
and that there was every probability they 
would atrive in Scotland ‘before: his letter 
could reach the Prince. He informed the 
Prince, at the same time, that he had a 
force of three thousand men, partly com~ 

of the troops brought by bim from 
rance, and partly of the Highlanders who 
could not join the Prince before his depar- 
ture for England. On our arrival at Det- 
by, a courier had been dispatched to Lon. 
don, who returned next day, and informed 
us, that, besides the army of ‘the Duke of 
Cumberland, which was within a few miles 
of Derby, there was another army of thir. 
ty thousand men encamped on Finehley 
Common; which, however, with the ex- 
ception of some regiments of , con- 
sisted mostly of militia.” pp. 01, 52. 


The Prince was still for giving bat- 
tle to the Duke of Cumberland, and 
then to advance towards London ; but 
this design was overruled by the 
chiefs, on the nd that a victory 
over the Duke could not be decisive, 
—that it must be attended! with more 
or less of loss, which could’ ill be spar- 
ed,—and that a second battle must 
soon after be fotight with the army on 
Finchley Common, before they could 
enter London ; whereas, if. they re- 
turned to the borders of England, to 
meet a reinforcement of 8000 men, 
they would be in a condition success- 
fully to cope with ‘tle forces sent a- 

The retreat was’ at length fixed 
upon, and the retrograde “march 
commenced on the 6th, some hours 
before day-break. “When the High- 
landers understood they were not to 
be led to battle, nothing’ was ‘heard 
from them ‘* but expressions of rage 
and lamentation.’ If ‘had “been 
beat, the grief could: not’ ‘have’ been 

The following account is 
the skirmish at Clifton Hall. ‘The ar- 
tillery had been detairied behind the 
in conseqtience of the break- 

» VIIt. 


went of 


ing down of sorte waggons ; and on 
the 18th, when the Prince and the 
army had reached Penrith; the artil- 
lety, with T.ord George and the Mac- 
donalds. of Glengary, 500 in number, 
had scarcely begun to march, when 
some of the enemy’s light horse were 
observed hovering at no great distance, 
and at the same time the sound of a 
number of trumpets and 

ettledrums was’ heard. On: gaining 
the summit of a hill, it was discovers 
ed, that, instead of the English ariny, 
the alarm had been occasioned by 300 
light horse and chasseurs. It was 
however, soon afterwards ascertained 
that the Duke of Cumberland had 


‘followed the rebel army, by forced 


marches, with 2000 cayalry, and as 
many foot soldiers mounted behind 
them. The badness of the roads hay- 
ing caused delays, this party. came up 
with and attacked the Macdonalds of 
Glengary, who were in the rear. As 
the road ran ‘between thorn-hedges 
and ditches, they could uot surround 
them, nor present a broader ftont than 
the breadth of the road. 


“The Highlanders received. thelr cliarge 
with the most undaunted firmness. They 
repelled the assailants with their swords, and 
did not quit their ground till the artillery 
and waggons were a hundreil paces from 
them, and continuing their route. Then 


the Highlanders wheeled to the right, and 


ran with full speed: till they joined the 
waggons, when. the nome again for the 
¢avilry, and. stdod their charge as firm asa 
wall. The cavalry were repulsed in the 
sathe manier as before, by their swords. 
We marched. in this manner about a mile, 
the cavalry continually renewing the charge 
and. the’ Highlandets. always, rapulsin 


them, repeating the-shme: mancuvee, ; 


behaving like lions.” 60... 


The Prince, having hearil. some in- 
timation of this adventure, ordered 
the. army to. adyanee the reseut of 
his artillery and its eseort.. ‘he Eng- 
lish cavalry continued’ their attack 
the manner-described till the ex 


rty came opposite the castle of Clif- 
Hall, where, on’ observi 
Prinice’s army drawn''up in of 


battle, they halted, and formed oppo- 


‘site to it, hedges separating the two 


atmies, which were within musket- 

shot ofeach other. 
Mr Cameron of Lochiel, whd was at 
‘ t t position 
‘alien by it, to wait for us -and’ assist tis, 
Gg 
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was the first to join Lord George with his 
regiment of Camerons, and rescue him and 
the Macdonalds of Glengary from the Eng- 
lish cavalry. The sun was setting when 
our detachments formed a junction with 
thearmy. The Highlanders immediatel 

ran to the inclosures where the Englis 

were, fell down on their knees, and began 
to cut down the thorn hedges with their 
dirks; a necessary precaution, as they 
wore no breeches, but only a sort of petti- 
coat, which reached to their knees. Dur- 
ing this operation, they received the fire of 
the English with the most admirable firm- 
ness and constancy; and, as soon as the 
hedge was cut down, they jumped into the 
inclosures, sword in hand, and, with an 
inconceivable ergs broke the Eng- 
lish battalions, who suffered so much the 
more as they did not turn their backs, as 
at the battle of Gladsmuir, but allowed 
themselves to be cut to pieces without quit- 
ting their ground. Platoons of forty and 
fifty men might be seen falling all at once 
under the swords of the Highlanders; yet 
they still remained firm, and closed up 
their ranks as soon as an opening was made 
through them by the sword. At length, 
however, the Highlanders forced them to 
give way, and pursued them across three 
inclosures, to a heath, which lay behind 
them. ‘The only prisoner they took was 
the Duke of Cumberland's footman, who 
declared, that his master would have been 


killed, if the pistol, with which a High- 


lander took aim at his head, had not mis- 
sed fire. ‘The Prince had the politeness to 
send him back instantly to his master. We 
could not ascertain the loss of the English 
in this affair, which some estimated as high 
as six hundred men. We only lost a dozen 
Highlanders, who, after traversing the in- 
elosures, continued the pursuit with too 
much ardour along the heath. 

** Our army did not withdraw from Clif- 
ton-hall till some hours after the night had 
set in; but our artillery was sent off in the 
beginning of the action, with orders to con- 
tinue to advance to Carlisle, without stop- 
ping at Penrith. We learned, from the 
foouman, that the Duke of Cumberland, 
having given all his trumpeters and kettle- 
drummers to the light horse, had heped to 
retard the march of our detachment, with 
the artillery; and if we had been in any 
manner the dpes of this artifice, we should 
have been all destroyed; for, in half an 
hour, the Duke would have got between 
us and our army, and our communication 
would thus have been cut off.” pp. 61—63 


This is a very different account of 
this affair than those by the officcrs of 
the royal army, who all say the High- 
landers were routed with great loss, 
while the chiefs on the other side have 
uniformly represented it as a victory 
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obtained by them. It is almost need. 
less to remind our readers that it was 
in this action that the chieftain of 
Glenaquoich was, according to the au- 
thor of Waverley, made prisoner. The 
Prince continued his march, and reach- 
ed Glasgow on the 26th ; and, as the 
Duke of Cumberland could not pene- 
trate his intentions, nor ascertain his 
movements, he ceased to follow him. 
After a few days’ rest, the rebel army 
marched towards Stirling, with the 
view of forming a junction with Lord 
John Orummond, and, by the men 
under that nobleman, and other rein- 
forcements, it “‘ was suddenly increas- 
ed to 8000, the double of what it was 
when we were in England.” At Stir- 


' ling an attack was made on the castle 


from a rock to the north of it, under 
the direction of M. Mirabelle de Gor- 
don, a French engineer, of whom our 
author speaks in terms of unqualified 
contempt. 

On the 16th of January orders were 
issued for collecting the whole army 
next morning on 2 moor east from 
Bannockburn, for the purpose of being 
reviewed. When the review was over, 
it was marched by bye-roads to the 
neighbourhood of Falkirk, where a 
memorable battle took place between 
it and the English army commanded 
by General Hawley. The account of 
the onset is very animated, and agrees, 
in general, with that of Mr Home, 
who was also present on the field of 
battle. The Highlanders, in pursuing 
the English intantry, received the dis- 
charge of three regiments stationed in 
the hollow at the foot of a hill, and, 
taking them for an ambuscade, the 
cry of Stop was given, and flew from 
rank to rank, so as to throw the whole 
army into confusion. 


** Fortunately the enemy did not per- 
ceive the disorder which had crept into our 
army, and of which Colonel John Roy Stu- 
art was the innocent cause, by his excessive 
precaution and foresight. The. Highiand- 
ers were in complete disorder, dispersed, 
and the different clans mingled pell-mell 
together, whilst the obscurity of the night 
added greatly-to the confusion. Many of 
them had even retired from the field of 
battle, either thinking it lost, or with the 
intention of seeking a shelter from the 
dreadful weather.. it is often more dan- 
gerous to stop. the fire and impetuosity of 
soldiers, of whom the best are but ma- 
chines, and still more of undisciplined men, 
who do not to: 
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them run every risk in order to carry every 
thing before them. , 

«| met, by accident, Colonel Brown, an 
Irishman, to whom I proposed that we 
should keep together, and share the same 
fate. He consented, but observed at the 
same time, that the Prince having made 
him the bearer of an order, he wished to 
find him, with the view of communicating 
ananswer. After having sought the Prince 
for a long time to no purpose, and without 
finding any one who could give us the 
least information respecting him, we fell 
in with his life-guards, in order of battle,’ 
near a cottage on the edge of the hill, with 
their commander, Lord Elcho, who knew 
as little of what had become of Charles as 
we did ourselves. As the night was very 
dark, and the rain incessant, we resolved 
to withdraw to the mansion of Mr Prim-. 
rose of Dunipace, about a quarter of a 
league from Falkirk, having a crowd of 
Highlanders as guides who took the same 
road. 


‘** On our arrival at the castle, we found , 


Lord Lewis Gordon, brother of the Duke 
of Gordon, Mr Frazer, son of Lord Lovat, 
and six or seven other chiefs of clans ;. but 
none of them knew what had become of 
their regiments. Other officers arrived 
every instant, all equally ignorant of the 
fate of the battle, and equally in doubt 
whether we had gained or lost it. About 
eight o’clock in the evening, Mr 
donald of Lochgary joined us, and revived 
our spirits, by announcing for certain, that 
we had gained a most complete victory ; 
and that the English, instead of remaining 
in their camp, had fled in disorder to Edin- 
burgh. He added, in confirmation of this 
news, that he had left the Prince in Fal- 
kirk, in the quarters which had been occu- 
pied by General Hawley; and that the 
Prince had sent him to Dunipace, for the 
express —— of ordering all of us to re- 
pair to Falkirk next morning by break of 
day.” 95, 96. 


On the night of the 18th, our au- 
thor was sent to guard the cannon 
which had been taken from the Eng- 
lish, but which, owing to the badness 
of the weather, had been left on the 
field of battle, and describes, in a very 


impressive manner, most horrible 
scene, 


** IT set out with this detachment. The 
Serjeant carried a lantern; but the light 
was soon extinguished, and by that acci- 
dent we immediately lost our way, and 
wandered a long time at the foot of the 

» among heaps of dead bodies, which 
their whiteness rendered. visible, notwith- 
standing the obscurity of a very dark night. 
To add to the disagreeableness of our situa- 
N@n from the horror of this scene, the wind 
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and rain were full in our faces. I even 
remarked a trembling and strong agitation 
in my horse, which constantly shook when 
it was forced to put its feet on the heaps 
of dead bodieS, and to climb over them. 
However, after we had wandered a long 
time amongst these bodies, we found at 
length the cannon. On my return to Fal- 
kirk, I felt myself relieved as from an op- 
posers burden ; but the herrid spectacle 

had witnessed was, for a long time, fresh 
in my mind.” p. 101. 


It is with a strong expression of in- 
dignation that our author records the 
conduct of the Prince after the battle 
of Falkirk. Instead of taking the 
route to Edinburgh, in pursuit of a 
vanquished enemy, he returned to 
Bannockburn, to continue the siege of 
Stirling Castle,—a measure which was 
adopted solely by the advice of M. 
Mirabelle. But the battery, raised on 
a hill to the north of the fort, was 
quickly demolished; and this had 
scarcely been effected, when informa- 
tion of the arrival of the Duke of 
Cumberland at Edinburgh made the 
Highlanders decamp from Stirling. 
“To our eternal shame,” says the 


Chevalier de Johnstone, ‘‘ we fled: 


with precipitation from the same army 
which we had completely beaten six- 
teen days before.” The rebel army 
left Stirling * on the 31st of January 
1746, with the view of proceeding to 
Inverness, the capital of the High- 
lands. On the 16th of February the 
Prince slept at the Castle of Moy ; 
and Lord Loudon, who was at Inver- 
ness with 2000 regular troops, having 
been informed where he was, formed 
the design of seizing on his person. 


We shall insert the author’s account 


of the failure of that project. 


‘¢ Whilst some English officers were 
drinking in the house of Mrs Bailly, an 
innkeeper in Inverness, and passing the 
time till the hour of their departure, her 
daughter, a girl of thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, who happened to wait» on 
them, paid great attention to their conver- 
sation, and, from certain expressions drop- 
ped by them, she discovered their designs. 
As soon as this generous girl was certain 


* « On the morning of our leaving Stir- 
ling, the church of St Ninian’s,' where we 
had fifty barrels of powder, accidentally 
blew up with a terrible explosion ;” p. 109. 


We have always heard this event attribated 
to design, to prevent the ammunition from - 


falling into the hands of the royal army, 
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as to thetr intentions, she immediately left 
the house, escaped from the tewn, notwith- 
standing the vigilance of the centinels, and 
immediately,took the read to Moy, run- 
ning as fast as she was able, without shoes 
or stockings, which, to agcelerate her pro- 
she had taken off, in order to inform 
the Prince of the danger that menaced him. 
She reached Moy, quite out of breath, be- 
fere Lord Loudon ; and the Prince, with 
difficulty, eseaped in his robe de chambre, 
night-cap, and slippers, #o the neighbour- 
ing mountains, where he the night 
in concealment. This dear girl, to whom 
the Prince owed his life, was in great dan- 
of losing her own, from her excessive 
fatigue on this occasion: but the care and 
attentions she experienced restored her to 
life, and her health was at length re-esta- 
blished. The Prince, having no suspicion 
of such a daring attempt, had very few 
people with him in the castle of Moy. 

‘* As soon as the girl had spread the 
alarm, the blacksmith of the village of Moy 
presented himself to the Prince, and as- 
sured his Royal Highness that he had no 
occasion to leave the castle ; as he would 
answer for it, with his head, that Lord 
Loudon and his troops would be obliged 
to return faster than they came. The 
Prince had not eufticient confidence in his 
agsurances to neglect seeking his safety 
hy flight to the neighbouring mountains. 
However, the blacksmith, for his own sa- 
tisfaction, put his project in execution. He 
instantly assembled a dozen of his com- 
panions, and advanced with them about a 
quarter of a league from the castle, on the 
road to Inverness. There he laid an am- 
buscade, placing six of his companions, on 
each side of the highway, to wait the ar- 
rival of the detachment of Lord Loudon, 
enjoining them not to fire till he should 
tell them, and then not to fire together, 
but one after another. When the head of 
the detachment of Lord Loudon was op- 

site the twelve meu, about cleven o'clock 
n the evening, the blacksmith called out 
with a loud voice, * Here come the villains, 
who intend carrying off our Prince ; fire, 
my lads, do not spare them ; give no quar- 
ter!’ In an instant muskets were dis. 
cargee from each side of the road, and 
the detachment, seeing their project had 
taken wind, began to fly in the greatest 
disorder, imagining that our whole army 
was lying in wait for them. Such was 
their terror anil consternation, that they 

hot stop till they reached Inverness, 
In this manner did a common blacksmith, 
With twelve of his companions, put Lard 
Loudon and fifteen hundred regular troo 
to fight. The fifer of his Lordship, who 
happened to be at thé head of he Mah. 
ment, was killed by the first discharge; 
and the detachment did not wait fer a se. 
cond.” pp. 110112. 
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The following anecdote, though of 
a different kind, is equally interesting. 
A detachment under the command of 
the Duke of Perth had been appoint. 
ed to attack Lord Loudon'’s corps, 
Macdonald of Scothouse, with whom 
the author had formed a friendship, 
one of this bart 

as possessing e qualities which 
usually distinguish «a Paths and a 
gallant man, and was, withal, of a 
cheerful disposition, But on the day 
in the evening of which the expedi- 
tion alluded to was to be carried into 
effect, he was observed by our author 
to be oppressed with melancholy, and 
was asked the cause of his sadness. 


“¢ Ah, my friend,’ said he, * you know 
not what it is to be a father. I am one of 
the detachment which is to set out this even. 
ing to attack Lord Loudon ; you are igno- 
rant that a son whom | adore is an oflicer 
in his regiment. I thought myself fortu- 
nate in being able to procure such a situa- 
tion for this youth, being unable to antici- 
pe the landing of the Prince in Scotland. 
erhaps to-morrow I may be so unfortu- 
nate as to kill my son with my own hand ; 
and thus the same ball which I fire in my 
defence may give to myself the most cruel 
death! However, in going with the detach. 
ment, I may be able to save him; and, if 
I do not go, he may fall by the hands of 
another.’——Next morning,” continues the 
Chevalier de Johnstone, ** I heard a loud 
knocking at my door, and, running to it, I 
perceived this good father holding a hand- 
some young man by thehand. He instant- 
ly called out, with eyes sparkling with joy, 
* Here, my friend, eal is he who ca 
me yesterday so much anxiety. | took him 
prisoner myself, and, having secured him, 
I troubled myself very little about taking 
others.’ He then shed tears of joy,jvery 
different from the tears of the preceding 
evening.” p, 123. 


The battle of Culloden was fought 
on the 16th of April, when the High- 
land army, exhausted by the fatigues 
of a night march, and the want, of 
provisions, sustained a signal defeat. 


. The Prince is blamed for his eager- 


ness for an engagement, for listenin 
exclusively to his Irish advisers, an 
for the pusillanimity of the dejection 
which he exhibited after the disas- 
trous turn his affairs had taken. 

The meeting and parting of the van- 
quished chiefs at Ruthven is an inte~ 
resting part of the narrative, and the 
account is more detailed than any 
which we had previously seen; and 
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though it will lay us under the ne-~ 
cessity of giving rather a long extract, 
we regard it as too valuable to sup- 


press. 
«“ T arrived, on the 18th, at Ruthven, 
which happened, by chance, to become the 


rallying point of our army, without ao 


been previously fixed on. There I foun 
the Duke of Athol, Lord George Murray, 
the Duke of Perth, Lord John Drum- 
mond, Lord Ogilvie, aad many other chiefs 
of clans, with about four or five thousand 
Highlanders, all in the best ible dis- 
positions for renewing hostilities and tak- 
ing their revenge. The little town of 
Ruthven is about eight leagues from In- 
verness, by a road through the mountains, 
very narrow, full of tremendously high 
precipices, where there are several passes 
which a hundred men could defend against 
ten thousand, by merely rolling down rocks 
from the summit of the mountains. 

“ Lord George immediately dispatched 
people to guard the passes, and at the same 
time sent off an aid-de-camp to inform the 
Prince, that a great part of his army was 
assembled at Ruthven; that the High- 
landers were full of animation and ardour, 
and eager to be led against the enemy ; 
that the Grants, and other Highland clans, 
who had, till then, remained neuter, were 
disposed to declare themselves in his fa- 
vour, seeing the inevitable destruction of 
their country from the proximity of the 
victorious army of the Duke of Cumber- 
land; that all the clans, who had received 
leave of absence, would assemble there in 
the course of a few days; and that, instead 
of five or six thousand men, the whole of 
the number present at the battle of Cullo- 
den, from the absence of those who had re. 
turned to their homes and of those who had 
left the army on reaching Culloden, on the 
morning of the 16th, to go to sleep, he 
might count upon eight or nine thousand 
men at least, a greater number than he 
had had at any time in his army. Every 
body earnestly intreated the Prince te come 
immediately, and put himself at the head 
of this force. : 

“ We passed the 19th at Ruthven, with- 
out any news frora the Prince. All the 
Highlanders were cheerful, and full of spi- 
Tits to a degree perhaps never before wit- 
nessed in an army so recently beaten, ex- 
pecting, with impatience, every moment 
the arrival of the Prince; but, on the 20th, 
Mr Macleod, Lord George’s aid-de-camp, 
who had been sent to him, returned with 
the following laconi¢ cnswer Let every 
man seek his safety im the best way he 
‘an; inconsiderate. answer, heart- 
breaking to the brave men who had sacri- 


themselves for him. However critical 


Our situation, the Prince ought not to have 


despaired. On occasions when every thing 
is to be feared, we ought to lay aside fear ; 
when we are surrounded with dangers, no 
danger ought to alarm us, With the best 


plans we may fail in our enterprises ; but~ 


the firmness we display in misfortune is 
the noblest ornament of virtue. This is 
the manner in which a Prince ought to have 
conducted himself, who, with an unexam- 

rashness, landed in Scotland with on- 
y seven men. 

“¢ We were masters of the passes be- 
tween Ruthven and Inverness, which gave 
us sufficient time to assemble our adherents. 
The clan of Macpherson of Clunie, con- 
sisting of five hundred very brave men, be- 
sides many other Highlanders, who had 
not been able to reach Inverness before the 
battle, joined us at Ruthven, so that our 
numbers increased every moment; and I 
am thoroughly convinced, that, in the 
course of eight days, we should have had a 
more —_— army than ever, capable ot 
re-establishing, without delay, the state or 
our affairs, and of avenging the barbarous 
cruelties of the Duke of Cumberland. But 
the Prince was inexorable and immoveable 
in his resolution of abandoning his enter- 
prise, and terminating in this inglorious 
manner an expedition, the rapid progress 
of which had xed the attention of all Eu- 
rope. Unfortunately, he. had nobody to 
advise with but Sir Thomas Sheridan and 
other Irishmen, who were altogether igno- 
rant of the nature and resources of the 
country, and the character of the High- 
landers, and who had nothing to lose, but, 
on the contrary, a great deal to gain, on 
arriving in France, where several of them 
have since laid the foundations of their for- 
tunes. 

‘* Our separation at Ruthven was truly 
affecting. We bade one another an eternal 
adieu. No one could tell whether the 
scaffold would not be his fate. The High- 
landers gave vent to their grief in wild 
hewlings and lamentations ; the tears flow. 
ed down their cheeks when they thought 
that their country was now at the discretion 
ef the Duke of Cumberland, and on the 
point of being plundered, whilst they and 
their children would be reduced to slavery, 
and plunged, without resource, into a state 
of remediless distress.” pp. 148-152. 


The latter part of the volume is ta~ 
ken up with the personal adventures 
and hair-breadth scapes of the Cheva- 
lier de Johnstone himself, after the 
defeat at Culloden, till he becamean 
old man, still pursued by adverse for- 
tune ; but, as this forms a distinct and 
a sp interesting part of the work, 
we all reserve our account of it to 
constitute a subsequent article. 
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A LETTER FROM ANTWERP TO A 
FRIEND IN EDINBURGH. 


{Tuts letter, our readers will perceive, is 
from the pen of the same gentleman 
whose series of Letters from Holland has 
already been some time before them. 
The present concluding one may be con- 
sidered as a supplement or appendix to 
the whole. We have been informed by a 
friend on whose authority we can depend, 
that these letters were written in the course 
of a tour made by a very select party of our 
countrymen, consisting, among others, of 
the late Lord Chief Baron Dundas, then 
on his way to the south of France, Sir 
William Rae, Bart. now Lord Advocate 
of Scotland, Principal Haldane of St 
Andrews, and Mr Stevenson, civil en- 
gineer. ‘* The sketches of character 
(our friend remarks) in these letters are 
lively and just, and the pictures of scene- 
ry remarkably correct. The description 
of the great sluices at Catwyk is, (he 
adds,) I believe, the only account in the 
English language of these national 
works ; and as it is evidently from the 
pen of one versed in such undertakings, 
I conclude that the whole of the letters 
may be ascribed to the distinguished ci- 
vil engineer mentioned as forming one 
of the party.’’] 


Dear J 


I anticipate the surprise you 
must feel on the receipt of a letter 
trom me at this once great commery- 
cial city, as it formed no part of: my 
route when I left you ; so true is it, 
that when the anchor is once weighed 
at sea, no one can tell where it may 
next be /et go ; but be that as it may, 
here 1 am,—a prisoner at large, hav- 
ing no very regular passport, and such 
as it is, it seems to have become a mat- 
ter of dispute, upon the score of eti- 
quette, between the new Burgomas- 
ters of this city, and the master or 
Major of Police, between whom I 
have been bandied for the greater part 
of two days. This delay has prevent- 
ed me from getting on to Brussels,— 
but, thank Ged, may now say I am 
at liberty ; for since I sat down to 
write you, a i man from the 
lice-office the atterition “oP 
the Major) has called with a more re- 
gular passport, in which your friend 
is thus briefly deseribed: “ Signale- 
ment, agé de 40°ans} taille ‘de cing 

ieds quatre pouces ; cheveaux brun; 


brun, nes 
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t elevé, ‘soureils blonds, than may be su 


two or three days. 


[March 
visage large, teint animé,” &c. But 
as to-morrow is a day at Notre- 
dame ‘with the Catholics, when a pro- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin is to be 
held, when High Mass is to be per- 
formed in the ** Place de Mere,” [ 
shall remain till Monday. As I have 
already had more time than I intend- 
ed to see this ghostly city, I shall en- 
deavour to give you some account of 
it, and at least tell of those things 
which strike me as worthy of notice. 
If I refer you to the page of history 
for an account of the Hans 'Towns in 
the time of Charlemagne, you will 
form a much more elevated opinion 
of’ the ar negpek of this place as a city 
and of its commercial intercourse, 
than it would now be proper to enter- 
tain of it. The city of Antwerp, or ca- 
pital of Dutch Brabant, is said to con- 
tain about 72,000 inhabitants. It is 
situate upon the right bank of the 
Scheldt, where it is about 500 yards 
broad, or the breadth of the Thames 
at Tilbury Fort ; and although the ap- 
proach to this great commercial river 
is somewhat intricate and difficult to 
seaward, yet it may, upon the whole, 
be said to be easily navigable for ships 
of the largest burden, when they once 
fairly enter it, and by this noble 
stream the largest ships come to the 
quays and enter the wet-docks of the 
city, while it is navigable for smaller 
craft to Brussels, and into various dis- 
tricts of France. You are aware, that 
relatively to the ports of France, 
Great Britain, Holland, and even the 
countries communicating with the 
Baltic sea, the Scheldt may be con- 
sidered a centrical position for com- 
merce. With these advantages as a 
port, Antwerp is situate in the richest 
agricultural district of the Continent, 
and, in short, seems to possess all that 
is enviable for the business of a mer- 
chant. Asa city on the confines of a 
foreign i it may be described as 
extremely well fortified, having nu- 
merous bastions, and a ditch of cir- 
cumvallation. For the security and 
advancement of this place, Bonaparte 
was always very anxious, and if pre 
perly garrisoned, it would not fall an 
easy prey toan enemy. But I must 
be a little more particular, though F 
will not pretend to enter more Mi-. 
nutely into a description of the place, 
to have come: 
under the notice of an inhabitant fo, 
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On my arrival at Antwerp, I im- 
mediately procured a commissaire, 
and delivered a letter which I had re- 
ceived for an English family. The 
master of the house had just gone to 
England, but his wife and sister re- 
ceived me most kindly, and as I was 
then in hopes of getting off the fol- 
lowing day to Brussels, the ladies, 
with the greatest frankness, under 
took to show me something of the 
town, and I sallied forth with much 
eagerness to save the day-light. In 
a fortified town one naturally looks to 
the ramparts, where you at once form 
some idea of the extent and strength 
of the place, and certainly what you 
see in a walk of this kind on the walls 
of Antwerp, tends strongly to impress 
the mind with an idea of its strength 
and magnitude, and by the time this 
opinion was formed, daylight began 
to fail, when our attention was excit- 
ed by the most vivid flashes of light- 
ning which I ever beheld, and had it 
not been that I was in company with 
ladies, I confess that I should have 
expressed my fears very readily. 
They, on the contrary, thought it 
perfectly harmless, and as it was un- 
accompanied by thunder or rain, they 
felt quite at ease, assuring me that 
this was a very general appearance in 
the atmosphere of Flanders. 

_In walking the streets of this an- 
clent town, one is forcibly struck with 
its general appearance, as having in 
lormer times been a place of much 
more importance than now. A few 
of its streets are spacious; the Place de 
Mere, where the King’s palace is 
Situated, is particularly so. The 
houses in many of the streets. are old 
and antiquated. The lower storeys 
are generally high in the ceiling. The 
houses are’ built from three to five 
storeys in height. The walls of their 
Principal rooms are generally much 
ornamented with paintings, and the 


apartments seem, upon the whole, ra- 
ther to be adapted in their construc-. 


ion for a warm than a cold climate. 
Many are built wholly of timber, 
which is highly carved and ornament- 
ed, decording to the old custom, while 
those which are more modern are 


built of brick, and neatly coated with. 


plaster. Where houses of distinction 
cecur, they have a coach-entry where 
the carriages set down, and afterwards 
drive to the offices behind the house. 
Many houses have plots of ground a« 
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round them, from which it appears 
that this city is not so closely built as 
many of the fortified towns on the 
Continent. The streets are roughly 
paved with roundish water-worn 
stones, which form but.a rough car- 
riage road, and they have no side or 
foot paths laid with flag-stones on 
which we walk so comfortably in Eng- 
land. Nor can the inhabitants of this 
place with propriety lay any claim to 
any thing remarkable with regard to 
cleanliness, as the sweepings of the 
streets are generally left in heaps, and 
sometimes fall to be collected more 
than once before they are carried a- 
way. 

Antwerp, in regard to trade, has at 
present a most dull and flat appear- 
ance, though its centrital position to 
the other perts of Europe renders it 
admirably calculated for commercial 
intercourse. Towards the Scheldt it 
has a range of quays suitable for ves- 
sels of all dimensions, with a wet dock 
and basin, which commands a depth 
of about thirty feet of water. ‘The 
wet dock is lined with brick work, 
and caped with large blocks of marble 
from Namur, some of which measure 
fifteen inches in thickness, three feet 
in breadth, and five teet in length. 
To prevent the shipping from rubbing 
on the masonry of the dock, there is 
a wooden fender at every two yards in 
length. . Immediately connected with 
the dock there is a large basin which 
has simply been excavated, being 
wholly without masonry, into which 
vessels seem to lie when they are to 
remain for a time in the harbour, and 


these together nay contain. en area of 


about five or six acres. ‘These works 
formed one of the great boasts of the 
French nation ; but when they come 
to be examined uarrowly, . they are 


only works which would be considered 


of a secondary description in Britain. 
There were only at this time, in» the 
working or outward basin.a few Ames 


rican, French, Dutch, and.English 


ships.. These docks, however, appear, 


though under a different, form, to» 
have been of long standing, as appears 
from an extensive suite of warehouses 
bearing the date of 1568, ,where the. 
India commodities of this) pert were» 
formerly kept. . The matters exeayat- 
ed from these basjns by Bonaparte ; 
have. been. heaps, 
forming a mound of very considerable | 
height, which, it is said,, was-to have.“ 
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been converted into a fortress, and 
was much used as a place of look-out 
while the English were at Walcheren. 
At some distance from the dock, upon 
the river side, were seen numerous 
ships on building places on which 
Bonaparte had built his men of war. 
Connected with these there is an ex- 
tensive and beautitul suite of build- 
ings used as an arsenal. But agreea- 
bly to the articles of the late treaty of 

, the whole of this establishment 
hes been dismantled, and these ope« 
rations transferred to Holland, as be+ 
ing too near the French territory. 

At present some brick quays are 
building along the river, not exeeed- 
ing 100 yards in extent ; and I could 
not help remarking the formal and 


consequential manner in which they 


seemed to go about their work in 
this small operation, in which I ob- 
served no fewer than three principal 
foremen or clerks of works, who seems 
ed to take charge of the work, having 
measuring-rods of about one yard in 
length in their hands, which were gra- 
duated and tipped at both ends with 
silver, and having the appearance of 
s0 many staffs of office. ‘The works 
of the Caledonian Canal or the Wa- 
terloo Bridge had not so much the ap- 
pearance of the pomp of’ superintend- 
ence as the repairing of the pier at 
Antwerp. ‘There were here two very 
handsome draw-bridges, of the lifting 
kind, the apparatus of which is exe- 
euted chiefly in malleable iron, and is 
very neatly framed. 

‘he citadel of Antwerp is a place of 
considerable strength, and is exten- 
sively used as a prison. I here saw 
upwards of 1000 male criminals, of 
one description or another, chained to 
their benches in one apartment of 
great extent. This is certainly one of 
the worst systems that can possibly be 
devised, both for the morals of the of. 
fenders, and in point of safety. It is 
certainly improper to have so many 
together, for, though our system of 
the hulks may teem to partake of this 
in some degree, yet in many respects 
a ship is very different for a 
of this kind from a barrack-room. 
are fetters, so 
as to er i t, and ¢ 
are kept at in various 
Their jail dress is a red jacket and 
night-cap, with white trowsers. In 
their barrack they use tobacco plenti- 
fully, the effluvia of which are, pere 
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haps, useful in a crowded apartment, 
They have numerous trinkets for sale, 
My reception at the Citadel with m 
friends was not very ready ; indeed, 
we were told, that, the commanding 
officer not being in the garrison, stran- 
gers were refused admittance ; but, 
when the orderly-man carried back 
intelligence to the next in command, 
he rows: for answer, that we were 
perfectly at liberty to go through e 
part of the Citadel. 
The work which attracted most of 
my attention in this quarter of the 
city was the Fly-Bridge, similar to 
those so advantageously used upon 
the Rhine, the Po, and other rivers 
on the Continent. Such a fly-bridge 
would be so very suitable for some of 
the great cattle ferries in Britain, that 
I shall endeavour to give you a short 
description of it. You are, then, to 
understand that the Seheldt is here 
about 500 or 600 yards across, the 
banks on each side being low and flat, 
and that the navigation of the river 
must not be obstructed. ‘The fly- 
bridge itself consists of a very large 
boat or vessel, which on deck forms a 
square area of not less than 60 feet. 
This great platform is laid upon the 
hulks of two vessels, and is 60 moor- 
ed in the middle of the river, that the 
stream, acting upon the rudder of this 
double vessel, causes her to pass from 
side to side, in a similar manner, if 
we may be allowed the comparison, to 
the moveable bar of a mariner’s oo, 
rant, the nonius part being considered 
the position of the boat, and the op- 
posite end of the bar or joint the po- 
sition of the anchor. ‘To prevent the 
cable or hawser from touching the 
ground at the bottom of the river, it 
is borne up and kept afloat by several 
small decked boats ; and there being 
two sets of these moorings, the one up 
the river, and the other down, the 
fly-bridge crosses both when the cur- 
rent is downwards and while the tide 
flows up the river. It is said that Bo- 
naparte’s soldiers used to cross here to 
park of artillery, at one operation, 
that in the course of ten minutes. A- 
mong the ious and bold designs 
which have agitated for the pur- 
pose of crossing rivers where a bridge 
of the ordinary construction is not @ 
plicable, this certainly deserves t 
notice of the road-trustecs and count 
gentlemen of Great Britain ; and 
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‘oht instance many situations on na- 
vigable rivers where it could hardly 
be said to interrupt shipping, while 
the introduction of it would be of the 

eatest national importance. 

The church of Notre Dame is not 
only the finest in Antwerp, but it is 
believed to be one of the most superb 
cathedral edifices in Europe. The 
area of the nave of the building mea- 
sures 500 feet in length, the transept 
measures 230 feet, and the height of 
ihe dome or roof is 360 feet. The 
spire is very magnificent, having much 
fine tracery and ornamental workman- 
ship about it, and measures no less 
than 476 feet in height. In tenses 
_ the top of this lofty spire, you ascenc 

by 620 steps, and it is furnished with 
chimes of bells extending to 82 in 
number. The ascent to the top of 
this steeple is very fatiguing, but the 
view amply rewards one for his trou- 
ble. The country being very flat, and 
the atmosphere extremely clear, when 
J ascended I saw Ghent, Moulines, 
Breda, Bergen-op-Zoom, Middle- 
burgh, &c. &e. ; the Scheldt in all its 
fantastic windings is fully exposed to 
view, with a fine wooded country, es- 
pecially towards Ghent. 

The whole external appearance of 
this great edifice is light and elegant, 
while its interior is finely finished and 
richly decorated. The great and spa- 
cious floor, which is uninterrupted 
with seating or other incumbrances, 
exhibits an inclosed space, which is 
truly sublime. The floor is a tesse- 
lated pavement of blue and white 
marble, and the walls are hung round 
with Scripture pieces by Rubens, 
Vandyke, and other great masters, 
the most choice having been just re- 
turned from Paris after the general 
distribution of the spoliations of Bo- 
naparte. The side aisles and altars 

tre are extremely rich; and, this 
being the Saturday immediately pre-, 
ceding the great procession of the 
Blessed Virgin, every thing was in the 
highest condition, preparatory to. the 
great solemnity of the following day: 

¢ altars were richly decorated, and 
the figure of the Virgin, about half 
the size of life; in a kneeling posture, 
and 
embraeing the Child with her left 
» were then under the hands of 
rersons dressing them for to-morrow’s 
Procession. In the appearance of ftese 
res, so essential to this sos 
ity, there was as mueh of beauty 
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and innocence as can well be conceiv« 
ed to belong to inanimate figures, 
The Babe appeared to be of wax- 
work, as also the face, hands, and arms 
of the Virgin, each having that won 
derful degree of expression which is 
so strikingly remarkable in exhibi- 
tions of wax-work. In her right hand 
she held a sceptre of silver, and the 
Child held another of a smaller size. 
Each had a crown of pure silver, rich- 
ly embossed, and encircled withaglory. 
The Virgin’s dress, both in fashion 
and fabric, is quite beyond my powers 
of description ; but her gown cons 
sisted of cloth, which was apparently 
wrought with gold and silver threads, 
having also a profusion of the finest 


laces. She rests upon a kind of bier, 


which, however, was completely co- 
vered with her superb robe. These 
interesting figures being thus attired 
at one of the side altars, the bier was 
lifted, with high solemnity, to an al- 
tar in the centre of the church, richly 
covered with crimson velvet, sur« 
mounted by a canopy, suspended by 
four silken cords from the roof of the 
cathedral. The church at this time 
was crowded with hundreds of devo~ 
tees, some kneeling, and others in an 
attitude of prostration, while an im- 
mense band of vocal and instrumental 
music, chaunted in the most sublime 
strains, accompanied by the great or- 
gan. All this had a oe powerful ef- 
fect, especially upon the mind of a 
Protestant spectator. While some in 
this great assembly were piously en- 
gaged in these acts of worship, accord 


ing to the ritual of their church, many, 


were walking about, admiring the 
ictures and the general effect of the 
ilding, who seemed to have no con- 
cern in the matter till they came with 
in a certain range of the Virgin's. al- 
tar, when they also knelt down, and 
were for some time occupied in devo 
tional exercises. Meanwhile, in the. 
north-west corner of the nave, a priest 
was holding forth in the Flemish lan+. 
guage, in a: most elegantly wrought 
pulpit, richly carved, and appearing 
to be supported upon two oak trees, 
with angels descending upon it,; {a» 
bout half the size of the human fis 
re,) blowing trumpets. This priest 
auditor , who,, frova, 
the large dimensions of the building; 
were not at all interrupted or digturb- 
ed by the music or the worshippers in 
the central part. this was go- 
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ing forward in the western parts of 
the church, the numerous confession- 
al boxes in the east were occupied 
with priests and penitents in the act 
of contession, both being in a kneeling 
posture, the priest having a kind of 
veil of white lawn cloth covering his 
head and shoulders. ‘The confession- 
al stalls are just large enough to re- 
ceive one person in a kneeling atti- 
tude ; they are placed three and three, 
the priest being in the centre-box, 
with a penitent on each side, whis- 
pering through holes of about six in- 
ches square, filled with a grating, 
through which the” priest listens to 
the confessions, one after another. 
Those engaged in this penitential ser- 
vice seemed deeply interested in the 
matter, while others, who were wait- 
ing to perform it, appeared to be 
wrapped up in thought and prepara- 
tion, but as they retired, their coun- 
tenances were evidently much light- 
ened. 

After leaving the church of Notre 
Dame, my guide next carried me to 
the church of St Calvary, remarkable 
in Protestant eyes for a fantastic re- 
presentation of Mount Calvary, and 
emblematical representations of Hea- 
ven, where angels are seen ascending 
and descending, and of Hel! upon the 
opposite side, with the flames painted. 
in variegated colours. ‘The walk 
through this extraordinary scenery is 
decorated with the statues of the 
twelve apostles, and in a grotto-form- 
ed-tomb is seen the figure of our Sa- 
viour in a lying posture, as large as 
life, with the prints of the nails de- 
picted in the hands and feet. Over 


this figure is thrown a covering of fine 


lawn cloth. The features of the face, 
(I could not help remarking,) had a 
strong resemblance to the best pic- 
tures of Charles the First of England. 
On a tablet, above the figure, are two 
vessels filled with gumfowers, with 
which the floor is also strewed. The 
church of St Calvary, to which this 
appendage is formed, in a kind of 
back court, is also very richly decora- 
ted, and though in point of finery a- 
bout the altars it is very remarkable, 
yet it dwindles into nothing, when 
compared with the spacious sublimity 
of Notre Dame, while the parapher- 
nalia of Mount Calvary, to a Protest- 
appear rather objects of ridi- 


_ St Jacques is another church of Ants 
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werp which is finely decorated with 
valuable paintings, and much marble 
in pillars and tombs, &c. The most 
remarkable of these last is the tomb, 
or chapel, as it is sometimes called, of 
*tubens and his wife. 

My commissaire being pretty much 
tired with his walk to-day, was anxi- 
ous to know how [ proposed to spend 
the evening, when I told him, I should 
wish to go to the theatre. At this he 
shook his head, and shrugged up his 
shoulders, assuring me, that although 
there was much iniquity in Antwerp, 
yet it had not reached that pitch of 
wretchedness which would lead them 
to open the theatre on Saturday night, 
but that the best pieces were always 
acted on Sunday evening, as their 
Sabbath commenced at twelve o’clock 
on Saturday, and ended on the “ Eng- 
lish Sunday,” at twelve o'clock noon. 

Sunday 17th of August.— This 
being the great procession of the 
Blessed Virgin, to whom the city 
of Antwerp is dedicated, the whole 
of the churchmen were a stir I know 
not how early, but I stepped in to 
Notre Dame before breakfast, when 
the priests were already occupied with 
the services of the day. The people 
in the several streets through which 
the procession was to be conducted, 
were decorating their windows with 
flowers, and especially the figures of 
the Virgin, which are set up in nich- 
es, or supported upon trusses at the 
corners of almost all the streets of 
Antwerp. The whole were newly 
painted, and highly varnished, and 
many of these figures were stuck a 
round, and decorated with wreaths 
and festoons of flowers. Indeed, at 
this time in particular, they were all 
in the highest state of order, as they 
had been laid up for years, owing to 
a decree. of Bonaparte, who not only 
prohibited their exposure in the 
streets, but also expressly forbade the 
ceremony of the procession of the 
Host and Blessed Virgin from emer- 
ging beyond the walls of the church, 
—a measure which, in this Catholic 
country, was considered extremely op- 
pressive, and was. certainly very un- 
popular. It was now ‘for the»first 
time, for many years, that, this pro- 
cession was to take place, to-the great 
joy and happiness of the Catholics«. 

About twelve o'clock, this greatas- 
semblage of Priests and Devotees, 
bearing along with them: many:bat- 
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ners of the Holy Cross, with groups 
of singing boys, carrying frankincense 
before the Virgin and Host, made its 
entry in solemn procession into the 
Place de Mere, where an altar of great 
magnitude had been erected in the 
street, and where High Mass was to 
be performed. As the procession pas- 
sed along the several streets from the 
church to this altar, many persons 
strewed flowers and evergreens upon 
the ground, while the inhabitants 
came to their doors and windows with 
lighted tapers, with which they re- 
mained generally in a kneeling pos- 
ture, till the more sacred part of the 
procession passed. 

As nearly as I can recollect or de- 
scribe this extraordinary sight, it pro- 
ceeded in the following order. A very 
great number of devout looking per- 
sons were seen on each side accom- 
panying the procession, carrying light- 
ed tapers, with open prayer-books, 
while others, without candles, were 
occupied with their books and beads. 
Among the latter were many nuns of 
the order of Beguins, whuse chief em- 
ployment is to attend upon the sick, 
and assist in the performance of deeds 
of kindness and charity. None of these 
women were very young; they were 
probably all turned of 40, and have a 
plain dress of woollen cloth, with black 
silk scarfs. A great body of priests 
and churchmen, of one order or ano- 
ther, attended, to the amount of about 
70, and formed the chief body of the 
procession. 'I'hey were immediately 
preceded by singing boys, who car- 
ried brass tinkling sort of bells, which 
they sounded at every few paces, 
when the priests chaunted, in a very 
monotonous and doggrel strain, a sort 
of religious song. A priest, seeming- 
i one of the highest orders, followed 
these boys, and was supported by 
other two, carrying wax tapers of a 
great size. ‘Then followed a range of 
devotees, with banners of the Holy 
Cross, &c. who were again’ followed 
by boys carrying frankincense in small 
silver-like “choffers,/ suspended by 
Chains, which theyoecasionally threw 

up before them; causing the incense 
to smoke profusely. Following; these 
Were men supporting: a bier on their 
shoulders, with the figure of the Vir- 
ae Child, dressed as I formerly 
ribeds' After the Virgin came 
the Host, which-was carried. 
priest finely: decorated ;. he walked 


with great solemnity under a gilded 
canopy, which was carried or supe 

rted over him. Close to his face 

e held in his hands something re- 
sembling a thin quarto volume, with 
a small piece of glass in the boards, 
through which he might partly see his 
way. Theboards wererichly gilt, form- 
ing a glory round the central piece of 
glass which inclosed the host. The 
whole was accompanied by a band of 
music, playing the tune to which the 
hymns were chaunted, On arriving at 
the high altar in the Place de Mere, a 
ceremony, of which I understood but 
little, was gone through, when the 
priest carrying the Host came for- 
ward to a commanding position upon 
the altar, holding the Host, as before, 
close to his face; he then raised it, 
and kept it up in a steady posture, 
perhaps for the space of three mi- 
nutes, when the immense multitude 
which filled the streets and windows 
remained uncovered, in a kneeling 
position. A most impressive silence 
and reverential awe seemed. to per- 
vade every countenance in this vast 
assembly at this part of the ceremony 
—the elevation of the Host,—while 
it is supposed the priest has some ex- 
traordinary communication from the 
Almighty. When the priest lowers 
the Host, and turns round to the mul- 
titude, the ceremony is considered as 
over, and the procession returns with 
little ceremony to the church of No- 
tre Dame. 

Having, in the midst of the crowd, 
lost my friend, (who had been long 
resident at Antwerp,) I was unable 
to understand much of their cere- 
mony, and though it obviously ap- 
peared to me to be a most ostentatious 
and unmeaning service, yet those who 
were engaged in it had every appear- 
ance of devotion, and I insensibly un- 
covered along with them in the Place 
de Mere. In reflecting upon the 
various countenances of the priests, 
both to-day and upon other occa- 
sions, I must say I have. seldom 
seen a set of men with less appear+ 
ance of any thing about them of) an 
elevated kind, which could distinguish 
them as men of superior rank and 
talent. 

‘The procession had no sooner left 
the street, than the whele shops 

ed, and business seemed. to pro- 
usual, ‘The theatre and les 
places of public amusement were open 
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ed, and J had the curiosity to step 
into the theatre for a few minutes, to 
ascertain what class of company at- 
tended in the evening of this solemn 
day. In the boxes were pointed out 
to me the Governor, and other public 
functionaries of the town, and I par- 
ticularly remarked the Mayor, or Bur- 
omaster, who was, ex officio, carry- 
ing one of the lighted tapers in the 
train of the procession. But, in the 
spirit of charity, we must again. re- 
mark, that their Christian Sabbath 
bona fide terminates before the com- 
mencement of their amusements. : 
R.S. 


THE HORN BOOK. * 
(From the German of K. G. Pratzel.) 


LearNeED gentlemen, who drive 
the trade of authorship, will undoubt- 
edly be surprised to see a common 
weaver busy himself in their matters. 
But without paying any attention to 
them, I shall begin gaily and cheer- 
fully the history of my life. One of 
the first things I remember is, that I 
was seized, when about seven yearsold, 
with a sore disease, which I afterwards 
learned was the small-pox. It mark- 
ed my visage very deeply, and left 
behind the seeds. of a disorder, which 
cost me and other people much trou- 
ble to cure. My head was rendered 
so weak that I fell asleep when any 
body attempted to talk to me of books 
and learning. Reading was a sore 
trouble to me, and without carrying 
my modesty too far, I may say, that 
at my twelfth year I still found it ne- 
cessary to spell a few words. I will 
not raise suspicions of my fitness for 
authorship by referring to the period 
when my letters first me legible. 
For the rest, however, I am healthy 
as a roach, and enjoy a happiness that 
does not need to be increased but only 
continued. People even assure me, 
that the marks of the small-pox do 
not distort my features, buts only 
Serve to give me a sounder appearance 
at some little distance. 1 regard this, 
however, as good-natured flattery 
and am convinced that a smooth r 
face would add to my beauty. 


'* This tale is mentioned in the article 
on German Literature in our Number for 
last month. 
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“* On the last page of my Horn 
stood a red cock, which 
look at without reverencing, notwith- 
standing as a work of art, it was one 
of the rudest productions of wood en- 
graving. If I brought from school a 
testimony of good behaviour during 
the day, I was sure to find on the fol- 
lowing morning a small piece of money 
on the cock, which my mother told 
me was a gift from him to reward my 
good conduct, and encourage me to 
persevere. Such friendly means could 
not fail. I opposed with all my might 
when any of my mischievous school- 
fellows sought to entice me away, and 
continued to spell with such perse- 
verance, that the veins of my head 
sometimes swelled. I became by this 
means the favourite of my teacher, 
Mr Ezekiel Quartz. Some quarrel- 
some envious fellows named me the 
Walking Horn Book ; but I did not 
mind this, for I enjoyed among the 
orderly and well behaved, the repu- 
tation of being the best boy in the 
village. 

** With the presents I obtained so 
honourably from the red cock, I al- 
ways ran straight to the nearest shop 
and bought a new and sometimes 
warm cake of gingerbread, which | 
usually shared with Zina, who ge- 
nerally took care to wait for me at the 
garden-gate when she saw me return- 
ing. She was the only child of our 
neighbour, a poor widow, who earned 
her :daily bread by running on er- 
rands ; and was never off her feet from 
morning till night. While she was 
tramping from village to village, Lina 
sat at the spinning wheel, and labour- 
ed as constantly as I did at my book, 
though without being so well reward- 
ed. She was at that time, as she still 
is, the ornament of the village. Her 
good nature, and the dimple on her 

in, pleased every body. On my re- 


turn the pastry-cook’s, such a 
friendly smile spread over her whole 
face, that I was sometimes obliged 


forcibly to turn away my eyes, in or- 
der not to give the cake unbroken in- 
to her hands. ‘ Godfred,’ said she, 
as we sat near one another devouring 
our gi , ‘when we are big- 
ger we will be married, and then we 
will live as if we were in heaven,— 
nothing but gingerbread and seed- 
‘cake.’ This pleased me, and I re- 
solved to keep friends with the red 
cock, and thought to myself, that with 
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time would come the means of ful- 
filling our wishes. 

“In my thirteenth year I was taken 
from school, and placed apprentice to a 
weaver, who was a relation and friend, 
and who promised to remember my 
weak state of health in appointing me 
my task. As I was to leave my mo- 
ther’s house, I thought of nothing so 
much as how to give Lina something 
in place of the gingerbread she would 
no longer receive. <A red cock, like 
the one in my horn book, might beas 
good a friend to her as to me. I co- 
pied the picture, therefore, carefully on 
another piece of paper, by holding it up 
tothe window, and afterwards coloured 
it red. When the work was ended, I 
could scarcely wonder enough at the 
resemblance. Towards evening I went 
to the garden-gate and threw a hand- 
ful of sand against Lina’s window, to 
inform her of my presence. I already 
enjoyed, in imagination, her astonish- 
ment at my dexterity, and her joy at 
my kindness. When she appearec, 
as I told her of my intended depar- 
ture, and that I had brought her a 
present of not a little value, she look- 
ed eagerly towards it. But when she 
saw the picture I was mortally disap- 
pointed ; instead of the praise I ex- 
pected, she shook her head, and turn- 
ed up her nose almost as if she de- 
spised me and my work. She scarce- 
ly looked at it, and wrapping it up “ 
gain in paper, expressed plainly enou 
that she would rather io had asu 
stantial cake of gingerbread than all 
the painted cocks in the world. I 
was vexed at this contempt for my 
labours, measured the ungrateful from 
head to foot, and in a moment re- 
solved I would tear myself from her, 
and never again Ifive any thing to do 
with her. Your servant, Miss 
Lina,’ said I aloud, and proudly turn- 
ing on my heel, stalked lordly and 
hastily home, without paying any at- 
tention to her calling after me. 

“* My cousin’s house, where I was 
now to dwell, was at the opposite end 
of the village ; which would not, how- 
ever, have hindered me from keep- 
ing company with Lina, it I had aot 
resolved to have nothing more to do 
with the earthly-minded thing ; who 
had rather tickle her palate than her 
Mae and had no taste for the oun 

Obie arts. She, however, 
by all her little means, to get hold of 
me, when I went to drink coffee with 
™y mother on Sundays and feast- 
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days) ButI in avoiding her, 
and in cherishing the ill temper she 
had awakened by the unkind recep- 
tion of the picture. The most which 
I did, was to shew myself at the win- 
dow, and pretend not to observe her. 
At length, when she found she was 
only thrashing empty straw, she left 
off looking after me. 
thought I, you shall yet repent of the 
scornful manner you treated me ; on- 
ly let me become a journeyman weav- 
er. 

“* The years of apprenticeship pas- 
sed awa the at last 
on which I was to be set free, and ad- 
mitted into the journeymen’s guild, 
—allowed to smoke tobacco in every 
company, and to walk with my cane 
wherever I pleased. As I sat at break- 
fast with my mother, and talked over 
the necessary arrangements for the 
coming festivities, the Father-journey- 
man entered, took his place at my side 
in a friendly way, and helped me to 
dispatch the coffee. Formerly he hard- 
ly deigned to look at me, now he be- 


“gan to talk freely and jovially, which 


leased and exalted me prodigiously. 
yes quite in raptures, however, as 
my mother brought forth some spi- 
rits, and he, clapping me on the shoul- 
der, said,—‘ What think you, bro- 
ther Fred? shall we drink to our 
lasting friendship?’ The words ran 
through me like fire. My mother 
seemed to utter a prayer for the con- 
tinuance of our fellowship as we stood 
up, and entwining each an arm with 
the other, in this manner carried the 
glasses to our mouths, and emptied 
them. 

** Now was I able to snap my fingers 
at the whole world, and only found it 
necessary to muster up all my self- 
command, that my sense of acknow- 
ledged worth might not be blown up 
into folly. The reader will undoubt- 
edly like to know how I was clothed 


on this, for me, important day. My’ 


coat was of dark blue, hanging down 
to my ankles, and lined with bright 
red, my waiscoat was of plush, and on 
it might be seen, very naturally drawn, 
the whole planets running their course. 
My boots were of the best calf’s skin, 
with yellow . By my especial 
desire, my mother h 

handkerchiefs round my neck, so that 
the outward one reached my under 
lip. A long tail, tied with new shin- 
ing ribbon, hung down my back, and 
the forepart of my head was covered 
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with curls, which, after being pres- 
sed down by the hat, rose again into 
pretty ringlets when it was removed. 
In truth, for eight days before, my 
hair was pressed up in papers, and not 
taken down till the, important mo- 
ment in which I was to shew myself. 
In my left hand I held a large bunch 
of flowers, in my right a silver-head- 
ed cane inherited from my grand- 
father, and from both my _ pockets 
hung the corners of two fine flower 
worked pocket handkerchiefs. 

** In this stately dress I began, about 
mid-day, to make the course of the 
village, and to invite, according to 
custom, the maidens to the dance 
which I was to give that evening at 
the sign of the Crow. I passed by 
Lina’s door, however, several times, 
without allowing my inclinations to 
conquer the resolution I had laid 
down ; and if Lina was not entirely 
blind, she must have known by my 
conduct, that I had drank to our lasting 
friendship with the father of the jour- 
neymen, and had banished all recol- 
lection of our gingerbread eating years 
trom my heart. 

* In the evening, however, as all 
the beauties of the place swam past 
me in the waltzing cirele, the true 
queen of the feast, precisely the con- 
temned Lina, appeared to be wanting, 
as the only person worthy to stand at 
my side. In vain did I frisk and 
whirl with the stiff daughter of the 
cartwright in order to banish the un- 
pleasant thouchts ; the image of Lina 
preserved its place, and darkened 
every other joy. Streams of perspi- 
ration and powder, from exercise and 
anxiety, flowed down my face, and 
spoilt my neck handkerchiefs. Sigh- 
ing, and panting, my partner sank 
on the nearest stool, and gasped for 
breath. I could hold out no longer 
in the dust and vapour, but drank 
copiously of beer, stuffed my pipe, 
and went to the door to cool myself. 
A secret impulse, I could not explain, 
led me farther and farther, and blow- 
ing away the smoke as I thumped 
along, I found myself, before I knew 
where I was, under Lina’s window. 

** She sat solitary and quiet in the 
little room, dimly lighted by a lamp, 
and turned her wheel, drawing out 
her threads fine and firm, for she span 
as well as any girl of the village. 
The music, ree the shouts of the joy- 
ows dancers, were plainly heard, but 


she sat and worked, busied alone with 


her own thoughts. Sorrowful and 
melancholy reflections appeared in her 
countenance, but she paid no atten. 
tion to the distant music, and there 
was nothing about her which could 
lead me to suppose she was vexed 
at being excluded from the dance. 
She had already put on her night-cap, 
and I was obliged to confess to myself 
that she was very pretty, and that not 
one of the gaily-dressed ladies at the 
dance could compare with her. | 
possessed, however, firmness enough 
not to betray my presence, or to give 
in any way expression to my feelings ; 
yet I was much disposed to do it, and 
resolved, on my way back to the dance, 
to receive her again into favour. Nor 
was this resolution altered by the jokes 
of my companions at my melancholy 
appearance, but remained even till 
day-light, when, with a cloudy head, 
I returned home, to give myself up, 
after so much exertion of body and 
mind, to the sweet empire of sleep. 

** It was noon, and the dinner 
realy, before I returned to my senses 
on the following day, rejoiced to find 
that the honours and praises I had 
harvested the night before were no idle 
dreams. My mother had prepared me 
one of my favourite dishes, and, after 
making up the loss of my morning's 
drink by a hearty meal, I turned my 
thoughts to the immediate execution 
of my last night’s plan. My pipe was 
lighted, and I took myself into the 
garden, in hopes that Lina, informed 
of ny presence, would find something 
to do there, and give me an opportu- 
nity of speaking to her. And, in 
truth, the only son of my mother 
found himself not deceived. Lina was 
in the garden, and I had nothing fur- 
ther to do to begin the conversation 
than to bid her Good day, which I 
did, and she answered in as friendly a 
way as if she had been invited to the 
dance, and the merriest person there. 
This vexed me, but I endeavoured, 
like a man, to keep down the unplea- 
sant feeling, and, approaching the 
garden railing as near as possible, 
said, in a confidential kind tone,—* I 
wish, dear Lina, you had been: with 
us yesterday evening ; we shouted and 
huzzaed like victorious heroes; and 
danced and sprung like young does, 
and were all happy as kings.’ ; 

“© ¥ do not know,’ said she, with 
a sort of contemptuous stile, ‘what 
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business I had there, and I trouble 
viyeclt’ as little about it to-day as yes- 

‘© You may say what you please,’ 

aid 1; ‘but you cannot deny that 
the manner in whieh I have hitherto 
icated you has not been indiffergnt 
t) you. You would have gladly been 
at the dance yesterday. Come, every 
‘hing shall be forgotten and forgiven. 
J!cre is my hand—we will be again 
eood friends.’ 
That’s the trouble worth,’ said 
-he, with a sneering loud laugh. ‘ No, 
Mr Godtred, people must not be so 
hasty in the choice of their friends ; 
and nobody cares about puffed up 
tools—they are passed without any 
uotice.’ So saying, she seized her 
watering-pot, and, before I could 
iuster up my senses to answer such 
an unexpected impertinence, she had 
disappeared. 

“+ Zounds,’ said [, calling after 
lor, ‘that was clearly, very clearly 
suid.’ —I stood a quarter of an hour 
as if somebody had beat me, stuck my 
fists in my side, and gnashed my 
tceth, as I endeavoured to find out 
soe way of revenging my wounded 
honour. She had called me a fool, 
not directly indeed, but in such a 
nulner as to mean no other person 
iutine, and to affront me ten times 
iiore than if she had called me so 
downright. The more I thought on 
‘le matter, the more I became doubt- 
‘ul and desponding. Shall I revenge 
iiysclt immediately, and give grist to 
«1 the seandal-mills of the place? or 
‘ill I bear in patience an insult that 
(ho burgomaster himself would con 
‘cin me for submitting to? The Fa- 
ther-journeyman occurred to me. 
tle,’ said I to myself, may give me 
lic best advice how to behave myself, 
‘or he has already had, by virtue of 
office, many such cases to:decide. 
inust explain the unpleasant matter 
him, and be guided. by his opi- 
nion. 

“ It was Saturday, and the whole 
cavers’ gsild had a sort of blue day 
‘t consequence of the festivities of 
yesterday, and I knew that I should 
lot ful to find my friend at the Crow, 
‘here he spent every hour he was not 
‘t the loom. | He seemed ill-tems 
icred, for he sat. still and: gloomy in 
‘ corner of the tap-room, and it was 
till he had heard me*command 
“ie landlord to bring me a tankard of 


the right etull that his contracte! 
brows expanded to their cheor- 
fulness. I begged to be allowed to 
take my place near him, offered hum 
a glass, and told him in a few words 
what had just happy red to me, 

F Brother,’ mated he, after be hed 
let me tell my tale fully, * from all 
which you have said to me, it is clear 
enough, that, in spite of what the 
maiden said, and you have done, she 
is yet deeply and desperately in love 
with you.’ As he said this he fixed 
his eyes on the glasses, which were 
drained dry, and I, understanding 
him, gave a sign to the landlord, and 
they were again soon filled. * Bro« 
ther,’ continued he, ‘ the maiden felt 
herself’ insulted by your neglect, and, 
indeed, you went too fur to slight her 
before the whole village. However, 
she is chiefly offended, because she 
yet likes you; you are, as it were, 
stuck on to her heart. ‘This, there- 
fore, is my advice—You must bear 
the shame she has put on you with 
patience, instead of making it the talk 
of every body. You must take the 
title as’a piece of maiden’s wit, such 
as is to be had every day, and pay her 
for it with a dozen good kisses on the 
scandalous mouth on the first oppor- 
tunity, and afterwards act as it suits 
your heart and understanding. I will 
give you a certificate that the fool 
shall remain betwixt us—it shall de 
scend with us into the grave.’ 

** The advice did not appear so bad 
after some reflection, as at first, I 
thanked the brotherly friend with my 
right hand, made him again promise 
me secrecy, and assured him I would 
direct my future conduct to Lina ac~ 
cording to what he said. Unhappily, 
however, my promise was easier given 
than kept ; and the four weeks which 
intervened between my liberation and 
beginning my travels passed away 
without my being able rightly to une 
derstand on what terms I stood with 
Lina. If she saw me before the door 
or in the garden, she behaved herself 
well and politely, but showed no sign 
of uncontrollable love. This made me 
melancholy and low-spirited, particu» 
larly as I observed, that unable to 
make proper resistance; I. was daily 
more in love with Lina. | Good: coun« 
sel would now have been valuable to 
me, and all the wisdom ef the father« 
jour was of no 
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Eating and drinking no lenger pleas- 

ed me. My pipe remained untouch- 
ed the whole day, and my mother; 
who saw in 4° conduct my serrow at 
parting from home, shook her head 
with melancholy foreboding. Lina 
was our nearest neighbour, and it was 
impossible she should not knew of 
my intention to wander through the 
wide world ; yet she did not lose the 
smallest part of her usual cheerfulness. 
On the contrary, I remarked, when 
she was in her garden bleaching her 
yarn, she trulled and bummed such 

y airs, that every note was like a 
, ae to my heart. Her mirth made 
me shy and reserved, and wrecked 
every attempt I made to speak, and 
perhaps be reconciled with her. Tf 

my former stupid conduct ;— 
whenever I saw her I trembled, and 
had not the courage to approach and 
declare to her my secret thoughts. 

“‘ On the day before my expected 
departure, my mother ok collected 
some friends to keep her and me 
cheerful. In the evening I left the 
table, went and rapped at Lina’s door, 
determined to bave an explanation, 
and be certain what I had to hope or 
to fear for the future. My trouble 
was vais, I could make nobody hear, 
the house appeared deserted; my 
thumps were echoed as from a vault, 
and all the inhabitants of the spot 
where I had hoped to find comfort, 
appeared dead and gone. No light 
was in her chamber, every 
mained in quiet darkness, the 
door was firm against all my attempts 
to enter. Afterwards I heard that 
Lina had been called away ‘before 
noon to her mother, who had been 
taken suddenly ill im one of the 
neighbouring villages, and that she 
was not likely to return for some days. 
Every spark of hope was now extin- 
guished, it was decided that I was 
quite indifferent to her, and 1 oaght 
not to think of regaining the favour I 
had so foolishly lost. If the Father- 
journeyman could now have given 
his opinion, he would have advised 
me to resign m to my fate, to 
banish the maiden from my thoughts, 
and throw out my hook for a new 
prize. He, however, had seen ft 
springs, and I was in my eich 
year. What was I} to do? It was 
scarcely possible ‘to postpone 
parture for aufew days, and trust to 
Lima's returny even if were disposed 


to bear with the taunts of my com. 
trades as a mother’s spoiled child, for 
I had taken a solemn farewell of aii 
my friends and relations. Sorrowfy! 

therefore, I packed up my knapsack. 
stowed away carefully the hoarded an 
the collected money my mother had 
provided me, and after a sleepless 
night, started at daybreak, accom- 
panied by some guild companions to 
the next village, and thus wandered 
in a very melancholy mood from my 
native place into the wide orld. 

- “* More than half a year did I tra- 
verse backwards and forwards the 
Holy Roman Empire, without finding 
it necessary to seek employment. The 
money my mother had given me was 
sufficient to keep me, and the picture 
of Lina which I carried in my heart 
prevented the time from being weari- 
some. At noon I readily’ sought the 
cool shade by the side of some stream, 
to look over the images of former 
times that were stored up in my me- 
mory. For whole hours TF fixed 
my gaze on the red cock which I had 
preserved as my best friend, and care- 
fully placed in my letter case on leav- 
ing home. The sight of my ginger- 
bread buyer recalled, as if present, al! 
the pleasures he, and all the sorrows 
his copy had procured me. : In living 
clearness the days stood before’ me in 
which Lina placed me at her side, 
called me her little Fred, and talked 
of our fature marriage. I cursed the 
passionate haste with which I sepa- 
rated from her on the unhappy even- 
ing,—the proud overlooking by which 
I made her understand displea- 
sure for several the rude 
conduct by which I at last had put 
the crown on my insult.’ I was pene- 
trated with shame and repentatice, 2s 
I recalled all this; and not seldom |! 
began to punish. myself by pinching 
my own nose, when I reflected that 
my own misconduct had deprived me 
of the maiden’s favour ; and at times 
the blood would rise in my head till 
I became almost mad.’ “Always, ! 
confess it, have I been @ desperate 
“< As autumn, however, approached, 
and my money was nearlyiat dn ‘end, 
my wandering unoccupied “life was 
necessarily put’ a stop to. _ Terrified 
to find myself without a home for the 
winter, and at the prospect of being 
to ‘beg my bread travelling 
on't high=ways, resolved to Sup 
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press my love for freedom, and to ob- 
tain some occupation by which I could 
he secure against want through the 
winter. With this intention I turn- 
ed my steps towards a large town, in 
which I hoped to find employment. 
The steeples were already visible from 
a bcight, when I put my hand by ac- 
cident in my pocket, and to my great 
crict’ missed my letter-case; which 
clearly appeared to have descended 
through a hole gradually formed. 
Though I could readily have resigned 
all the other papers that it contain- 
ed, [ could not bring myself to give 
up the cock, which in former times 
lad procured me so many enjoyments. 
I returned without delay on my steps, 
and sought by every means to recover 
my lost treasure. In vain did I go 
back ten miles poking and creeping on 
all sides ; it was lost forever. As night 
catie on, and I was exhausted, I was 
obliged to seek a place of repose. Soon 
aticrwards I reached a solitary public- 
louse, Where I hoped to find what I 
wanted, with something tv eat for 
inouey and fair words. 

“The room was full of carriers, 
surrounded with thick clouds of 
suoke, who were terrifying one ano- 
ther with numerous tales of ghosts 
aud murder. I took my place in 
ccormer, got something to eat, and 
ould not but express, now and then, 
by a smile, my surprise at the eredu- 
ity of these rude people. At the end 
ot ult an hour a tall elderly man, of 
«sallow complexion, came in, whom 
| took for a rich dealer in cattle, as he 
(row off his great coat, and discovered 
lis girdle well loaded with money. 
lic called in a commanding voice for 
something to eat, and was immediate- 
\ served ; while a stuffed arm-chair, 
“rawn out of the neighbouring cham- 
lor, showed that the people were dis- 
posed to respect him. As he sat him- 
“Cat his ease, he said, showing my 
«ttcr-case, © T have found on the road 
‘packet which may perhaps beof value, 
‘now for a look at the contents.’ 
_’* Worthy Sir,’ I exclaimed, ris- 
‘ig up and approaching with begging 
r ‘tures, © the letter-case in your 
“nds belongs to me; I lost it, and I 
will immediately tell you what it con- 
middle there is a red 
ON e other papers and parts 
the book you will the name 
; ——— written in all sorts of letters.’ 

rood, good,’ said the man, inter« 
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rupting me, after he had thrown a i 

hasty glance over the letter-case ; ‘ here 

take it, God forbid I should ap- 

propriate another person’s property to | i 

myself. 
“‘ Nobody could now be happier a 

than I. _ I thanked the finder a thou- BE 

sand times, and went out into the gar- a a 


den to give myself up undisturbed to e4 
the pleasure of again possessing my ; 
treasure. It was a cool clear autumn : | 
evening; the blood-red moon was just H oe 


rising, and nothing but the falling 
leaves now and then broke, with a 
light rustling, the general stillness, 
I had hardly seated myself in a thick 
arbour at the end of the garden, to 
ive myself up to the fancies which 
rove thickly through me, when I | 
heard on the outside of the planking 
the tread of a foot, and immediately 
after a conversation between two per- 
sons, of which, though they spoke low 
and cautiously, I lost not a syllable. 
“© As IT say, Matthew,’ said one, 
‘we have no occasion to hurry our- 
selves ; Steinacker is in the house re- 
freshing himself. He does not sleep ii 
there, and I know for certain he means i" 
to be in the city to-morrow as earl 
as possible. His girdle is well filled, 
and his only weapon is a stick which 
will break in pieces at the first stroke. 
It will be easy to manage him, there- 
fore, and even to get rid of him alto- 
gether, should it be necessary.’ 

*< ¢ He does not want for courage,’ . 
was the answer; ‘ he will defend 
himself like a devil, you may be sure. 
We must give him a squeaker quick- 
ly, or all will go wrong, I tell you. 
The surest place will be the hollow 
oak by the cross road. We will hide © 
ourselves behind the bush, and, as he | 
rides carelessly past, we will dart on be aka 
him like lightning, give him the need- i 
ful, and share the ready betwixt us at 
and with that enough.’ “ea |i 

“ These wretches went away after is | 
saying this. I moved cautiously out 
of my hiding-place, crept through a es 
hole in the garden wall, and saw two ‘.) 
broad-shouldered fellows walking a- 
way over a stubble-field towards a 
wood, which was most likely the in« 
tended scene of their future exploit. 
Ove®joyed to be able to render the 
finder of the letter-case such an im- % | 
portant service, for I did not doubt re ' 
that he was the object of this villany, 
I hastened back to the house to warn 
him of the plot. It was strangely affect- 
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ing to see him sitting with a cheerful 
countenance, quite free from the slight- 
est suspicion of what was hanging over 
him. At the moment, in fact, he was 
telling the landlord that he intended 
soon to give up his present employ- 
ment, bl return, with the property 
he had acquired during twenty years’ 
wandering about, to his native place, 
and there for the future to lead a 
guict, steady, peaceable life. 

** As he was rising to depart, I went 
up to him, and, clapping him on the 
shoulder, said, ‘ Is your name Stein- 
ceker, Sir ?’—* At your service,’ said 
he ; ‘ but my name is no secret ;’ and 
he appeared rather astonished at my 
manner of addressing him.—‘ Then I 
can give you a little piece of informa- 
tion,’ I continued, ‘ which it is worth 
your while to attend to, and may as- 
tonish you. You would be dead to- 
night, Sir, but for the red cock.’-— 
With this I explained to him what I 
had heard in the garden, word for 
word.—* The devil!’ said he, much 
surprised, and with evident agitation. 
* Now I understand what that fellow 
meant who followed me the whole 
day Quite right, must 
pass by a hollow oak to go to the city.’ 

** © There stood a convent there 
formerly,’ said the landlord, and we 
call the oak Margaret’s Tree, because 
a nun of that name still plays the 
ghost there. ‘The scoundrels are not 
stupid ; they could not have selected 
a better place, for nobody of this 
Sthabbourhood will venture near the 
oak after dark,’ 

** Preparations were immediately 
made to take the two vagabonds, and 
deliver them up to justice. The land- 
lord collected every person who was 
capable of carrying arms, and would 
engage to assist. Steinacker made the 
plan of attack. I armed myself with 
a hay-fork, and was placed in the re- 
serve, that, in case of retreat, I might, 
at least, have the office of leader. 

“* Every thing succeeded to our 
wish. The wood was surrounded, 
and all our parties marched in to the 
hollow oak with as little noise as pos- 
sible. ‘The rogues were not aware of 
our approach, till we were so close, 
and so superior, that there was no 
possibility of escape. Both were pi- 
nioned immediately, their weapons 
taken from them, and both brought in 
triumaph to the public-house, where 
they were so closely secured till they 
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could be delivered up to the magi. 
strates, thatI would not have been 
for a great deal, in their situation, ” 
“Such riotous joy now took place 
as was probably never before seen. 
Steinacker felt himself disposed to be 
generous, from his wonderful escape, 
and treated the whole society. So 
much was drunk, that, at length, it 
was difficult to understand a single 
word from the noise. Steinacker took 
me aside, called me his guardian an- 
gel, kissed me, and hugged me, in 
the warmth of his gratitude, till my 
bones clattered, and I was obliged to 
escape from his grasp to draw breath. 
In vain I repeated that I had little share 
in saving him, and that he owed his 
reservation entirely to the red cock. 
e would not listen to me, and it was 
with difficulty I could prevent him 
from giving me the half of his money, 
by assuring him that he had before- 
hand richly rewarded me in return- 
ing the letter-case. He was astonish- 
ed, shook his head in unbelief, and 
became curious to know how a thing 
so inconsiderable in his eyes should 
have so great a value in mine. The 
whole conduct. of the man since I first 
saw him had inspired me with confi- 
dence, and I did not hesitate to satis- 
fy his curiosity, by relating the his- 
tory of the red cock, and all the cir- 
cumstances of my attachment to Lina, 
in such a copious manner as might be 
expected from this being the first op- 
I had had since leaving 
ome of pouring out my full heart. 
He appeared less astonished at my 
history than at hearing the name of 
my native village, and the names of 
our neighbours. He rose from table, 
took a turn or two in the room, again 
took his place by my side, and with 
extraordinary gestures encouraged me 
to proceed in my story. I expressed 
to him my surprise at his evident con- 
fusion, and inquired what circum- 
stances in my story had excited such 
strong feelings. He shook his head, 
but spoke not, and continued to listen 
to me, and asked a thousand minute 
questions, while he attentively exa- 
mined my countenance, so that, alto- 
gether, his conduct affected me in 4 
very strange and wonderful manner. 
«In the mean time, the whole 
company had made themselves drunk 
at his expence, and, in the joy of bis 
heart, he had also somewhat muddled 
his head. T was the only sober per- 
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n amongst them all. Suddenly one 
af them, a bold and quarrelsome 
by liquor, had the impertinence to 
call my courage in question, and im- 
pudently to say, that, when the at- 
tack was made on the two hedge- 
thieves, I had made a rapid side 
movement, had jumped over a hedge, 
and, as pale as death, had concealed 
myself in a ditch. At this seanda- 
lous (I may boldly call it) lie the 
whole company broke out into such an 
immoderate fit of laughter, that the 
windows shook. Even Steinacker 
ivined in it, and appeared for a mo- 
went to forget all the gratitude his 
wonderful deliverance had before ex- 
ciicd. I was excessively vexed, though 
| ndeavoured to appear as if I did 
uot feel the insult, and said nothing 
in my own defence. When the com- 
pany, however, overpowered by drink, 
had all sunk into sleep, I seized m 
lnapsack, found my way out throug 
an open window, and, before a soul 
was on the road, set out in the first 
togs of the morning to pursue my 
journey. 

‘“ My manner of eseaping prevent- 
cd any person knowing what was be- 
come of me, and Steinacker’s efforts 
to find me, of which I afterwards 
heard, were unavailing, because I 
could procure no work in the city to 
which he was going, and was obliged, 
on the following day, to seek another 
llome. I was afterwards more fortu- 
ite, and though sitting behind a 
loom now appeared a monotonous 
iuserable life, yet I was obliged to 
submit, and happy, by this means, 
to obtain food. I was fortunate in 
inaking myself agreeable by the good- 
livss Of my manners and my industry, 
aid I had many oceasions to know 
(lat a man becomes immediately in- 
teresting to the other sex, when his 
intlancholy and solitariness give them 
to understand, that he carries in his 
bosom the unhealing wounds of an 
unfortunate attachment. 

‘‘ The reader will scarcely be in- 
terested by any thing concerning the 
several masters whom I served, nor 
by any thing concerning the masters’ 
(daughters, who severally appeared to 
cherish a soft and kind regard for me. 
I shall, therefore, pass over a period 
ot two years and a half, and again take 
up my story, as @ letter at this time 
recalled me home, by the -news that 
‘ny mother was dangerously i. 
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** It was on a beautiful spring 
evening, after a journey of nearly three 
hundred miles, that I approached my 
native village. It would be in vain 
to attempt to describe my feelings, 
when I first saw the aged pines on a 
hill in the clergyman’s garden, rising 
far and proudly above the other sur- 
rounding trees. Doubt and anxiety, 
curiosity and desire, fear and hope, 
followed one another rapidly through 
my troubled mind; my heart beat 
quick, and the perspiration stood in 
great drops on my forehead, as I en- 
tered my mother’s house at the be- 
ginning of night. From her sick-bed 
she stretched out her arms to weleome 
me ; overpowered by sorrow and griet’ 
I threw myself on my knees beside 
her ; speechless sighs were our only 
greeting after our three years’ separa- 
tion, and it was only by tears that our 
hearts were made easy. 

“ A single glance at the scantiness 
of the furniture, convinced me that 
many unpleasant changes had taken 
place during my absence, and that my 
mother had become much poorer than 
when I left home. Nor was I lon 
in learning that she had been reduc 
to the greatest poverty, by having 
been robbed, and by a very long sick- 
ness. This news destroyed all my 
courage, and all the hopes I had nou- 
rished till this moment were at once 
overthrown. 

“* Nothing was, however, to be 
gained, by giving myself up to the 
gloomy despair that at first seized me. 
Courage and exertion were necessary, 
for on me now depended v sick and 
affectionate parent. Something must 
be immediately done to stop increa- 
sing misery. I gave up at once, and 
for ever, my plan, long nourished in 
secret, of gaining back Lina’s affee- 
tions. It was not possible, under my 
circumstances, to talk to her of love ; 
and I employed myself in procurin 
by mortgaging our house, es muc 
money as would buy me the necessary 
materials for carrying on my trade. 
It was with difficulty [ gained my 
ends. The house was eld, and in 
want of repairs. Wind and rain 
found a free passage in many places, 
and it promised, ere long, to fall en- 
tirely in ruins. Nobody, therefore, 
liked to lend me money on it, and it 
eost me much trouble, before I could 
place myself in a situation to begin 
work. Eyen then I was in want of 
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employers ; the guild funds were ex- 
tremely low, and with a sorrowful 
heart did I see our situation growing 
daily worse. | 

‘© Not to make my joyless existence 
still more miserable, I had carefully 
avoided any communication with Li- 
na; and had only saluted her in pas- 
sing, when I had carefully turned a- 
way my eyes as speedily as possible. 
I had, however, remarked, that the 
charms of youthful grace and loveli- 
ness were still spread over her in all 
their former full measure. I was se- 
parated only by a wall from the most 
affectionate of all the daughters of 
Eve; and yet, separated by unconquer- 
able difficulties for ever. I wandered 
about, when I reflected on this like a 
miserable criminal, and was incapable 
of entertaining one pleasant thought. 

** One evening, as I sat at the win- 
dow in this melancholy mood, I heard 
the noise ofa carriage, which stopped 
at our neighbour’s door, and, in spite 
of the feeble light, I saw Lina’s mo- 
ther descend, and enter the house in 
company with a man, and the car- 
riage immediately drove off. ‘ Per- 
haps Lina’s bridegroom!’ was my first 
thought, which, with anxiety, weigh- 
ed heavy on my soul. Nor could I 
get rid of this supposition by all the 
arts of reason. ‘To obtain certainty, 
or to relieve the horrid fear, if possi- 
ble, I quitted the house, and pryed in- 
to Lina’s. 

** The little room into which I 
looked was well lighted, and formed, 
from the comfort which apparently 
reigned there, a strong contrast with 
our dwelling. It was not possible 
this alteration could have been effect- 
ed by the spinning wheel; and the 
whole riddle would have been inex- 
plicable, had not a closer inspection 
of the persons sitting at table cleared 
it up. With astonishment, I saw 
that the man who had accompanied 
J.ina’s mother into the house, was 
Steinacker. He appeared quite at 
home. Lina sat close by his side, 
and had her arm laid in a most fami- 
liar manner on his shoulder. Her 
gestures were so cheerful, and she ap- 
peared so perfectly friendly with Stein- 
acker, that 1 cried for vexation. 
Immediately I thought I had found 
the clue to the whole matter. On that 
evening, so full of adventures, when 
Steinacker had questioned me so close- 
ly about Lina and her mother, I had 
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displayed my eloquence at the expence 
of my discretion ; and in the fulness 
of my heart had sketched so charm. 
ing a picture of Lina, that he had 
been tempted Poe her, had found 
appearance justify my praises, and 
had thought her at admirable assist- 
ant in that quiet plan of life he meant 
to follow. He had fallen desperately 
in love with her—how ah t be 
otherwise ?—had thrown his well stuf- 
fed purse on the table, and every thing 
was right. These were the thoughts 
with which I left m t of obser- 
vation, and return ome bitterly 
vexed. 

** It might be perhaps some hours 
after this when Steinacker entered our 
house. He was perhaps astonished 
at the appearance I made sitting stil] 
and silent in the corner, for it was 
some time before he was able to speak. 
At length he began to reproach me 
for my secret flight from the public- 
house,—=spoke of a distant relationship 
between him and Lina’s mother,— 
alluded to the service I had rendered 
him, and said he still cherished the 
wish to show me his gratitude. I re- 
peated that I was already rewarded, 
and assured him that I was, now as 
then, far from wishing to make any 
use of his offer. He called me obsti- 
nate and capricious, spoke in a dark 
sort of manner of domestic comforts, 
and closed his tiresome conversation, 
by making me an offer of buying our 
old house. I was glad to get rid of 
him, by referring him for an answer 
till to-morrow. On this he left me, 
and took up his night's quarters at 
our neighbour's. 

** My mother, om my representa- 
tion that it was impossible we could 
retain and repair our house, consented 
to part with it, and the contract for 
selling it to Steinacker was concluded 
without much difficulty. What he 
offered and gave for it was a mere 
trifle, but my wish to get far away 
from I.ina made me readily accept it ; 
and after paying all our debts, a little 
remained for a time of greater need. 
We hired a house at the farther end 
of the village, and the impatience of 
the new proprietor drove us speedily 
away from the place where we ha 
passed so many years. We felt this 
severely, but I was doomed to be yet 
more humiliated. My loom was searce- 
ly erected in our new house, | when 
Steinacker sent large parcel of 
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yarn to weave into linen as quickly, 
and as well as possible. It was the 
first work I had received since T had 
heen admitted a master. Lina’s hand 
might be traced in the fineness and 
equality of the thread, and thus my 
tirst performance was to form part of 
her dowry. Inasorrowful mood I be- 
gan the piece, and chose rather to la- 
hour at night, when every thing a- 
bout me was still. 

‘In the mean time, I learnt that 
our former house and the neighbour- 
ing one were pulléd down, and that 
a new stone one was building in their 
place with great haste. This was suf- 
ficient reason for my hastening with 
the web, which, as I had little else to 
do, was soon completed. It was sent 
home, and as it was extremely dis- 
agreeable to me to think of being paid 
tor it, poor as I was, I imagined a thou- 
sand means of rejecting any reward 
which might be offered. My cares were, 
however, at present ill founded. Stem- 
acker said nothing of payment, but ex- 
pressed his satisfaction atthe work, and 
sent ine another parcel of yarn to be 
wove into cloth. In this manner the 
summer passed gradually away, no 
simile had ever mixed with the me- 
lincholy that had now become habi- 
turlly to me. My mother, indeed, 
lad recovered so much, as to be at 
present out of danger, but this was 
the only consolation I enjoyed. 

‘“ By my retired manner of living, 
I can safely say I had no hand in un- 
furly spreading my reputation as a 
clever weaver, bnt in truth, such an 
account was gradually given of me. 
Good friends may, perhaps, have 
spoken of me, perhaps Steinacker him- 
self, but certain it is, that at this time 
| had more work than two “persons 
could perform. The second web for 
‘im had long been done, and he said 
nothing of payment. I could not be- 
lieve that he had guessed my wishes, 
aul though I felt contented with his 
silence, I was at a loss to explain it. 
At length he appointed me to come 
to him at a particular hour'on a Sun- 
lay evening, requesting me at the 
“une time to stay to supper with him. 
| went at the appointed hour, but 
with the firm determination of refus- 
ing all payment, and of leaving him 
to eat his supper alone; and now, for 
the first time, I saw the new house, 
which I had hitherto earefiilly avoid- 
ed. The owner reeeived’ in 


cheerful room close to the oor, asked 
me to sit at a table covered with a 
green cloth, and requested my ac- 
count. Now our dispute. I 
persisted I had no account to give, 
that I was happy in this way to show 
my gratitude for the money advanced 
on our house, and that I had always 
resolved not to take any thing for the 
linen. He said the workman was 
worthy of his hire ; that he could not 
hear of such untimely generosity ; that 
I was an obstinate fellow, but that he 
knew a way to bend me, which he 
would soon employ, if I did not give 
in. In the midst of our dispute somes 
body rang at the outward door ; Stein- 
acker opened it, and, by the aid of the 
light of the room, I saw a female, 
whom I believed to be my mother. 
This supposition added considerably 
to my confusion, and, when Steinacker 
returned, as I was again defending 
my opinion, and constantly blunder~ 
ing from one thing to another, I at 
Jast said the yarn was spun by Lina, 
and that there was no necessity for a 
third person to interfere between us. 
At this moment Steinacker clapped 
his hands, and laughed aloud. To 
my astonishment a side-door opened, 
and Lina, with her and my mother, 
entered. I stood asif rooted to the 
spot, felt as if all my limbs were para- 
lyzed, and stared at them all, | one 
after another, without saying a word. 
Steinacker put an end to this, by con- 
ducting Lina to me, and assuring me 
that the elected of my heart had al- 
ways been true to me, and that, now 
he had done all which was necessary 
to cancel an old debt, nothing was 
wanting to complete our happiness, if 
the interference of a third person was 
not declared to be of no use or value. 
But who could think this? 

“* It now turned out that Steinacker 


was a half-brother of Lina’s mother, 


and had resided here a twelvemonth, 
constantly occupied in carrying. 
ject into execution he had formed on 
the first evening of our wonderful ac- 
uaintance. There was no deception ; 
ina hung on my arm, I could press 


her to my heart ; and the founder of 
_our fortunes wished us happiness and 


joy by his smiles. ‘ Is it possible,’ said 


I to Lina, ‘ that you have constantly . 


thought of our former. friendship, 


though I insulted you so rudely? Can- 
you always have loved ae when 1. 


formerly treated you so 
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still more miscrable, 1 had carefully 


avoided any communication with Li- 
na: and had only saluted her in pase 
sine. when I had carefully turned a~ 
way my eyes as speedily as possible. 
I had, however, remarked, that the 
charins of voutniul grace and loyeli- 
ness were still spread over her in all 
their former full measure. I was se- 
parated only by a wall from the most 
affectionate of all the daughters of 
Eve; and yet, separated by 
able difficulties for ever. I wandered 
about, when I reflected on this like a 

miserable criminal, and was incapable 

of entertaining one pleasant thought. 

“© One evening, as I sat at the win- 
dow in this melancholy mood, I heard 
the noise of a carriage, which stopped 
at our neighbour’s door, and, in spite 
of the feeble light, I saw Lina’s mo- 
ther descend, and enter the house in 
company with a man, and the car- 
riage immediately drove off. ‘ Per- 
haps Lina’s bridegroom!’ was my first 
thought, which, with anxiety, weigh- 
ed heavy on my soul. Nor vow I 
get rid of this supposition by all the 
arts of reason. To obtain certainty, 
or to relieve the horrid fear, if possi- 
ble, I quitted the house, and pryed in- 
to Lina’s. 

** The little room into which I 
looked was well lighted, and formed, 
from the comfort which apparentl 
reigned there, a strong contrast wit 
our dwelling. It was not possible 
this alteration could have been effect- 
ed by the spinning wheel; and the 
whole riddle would have been inex- 
plicable, had not a closer inspection 
of the persons sitting at table cleared 
it up. With astonishment, I saw” 
that the man whd had accompanied 
J.ina’s mother into the house, was 
Steinacker. He appeared quite at 
home. Lina sat close by his side, 
and had her arm laid in a most fami- 
liar manner on ‘his shoulder. Her 
gestures were so cheerful, and she ap- 
peared so perfectly friendly with Stein- 
acker, that cried for vexation, 
Immediately I thought I had found 
the elue to On that 
evening, 80 entures, when 
had questioned me so close- 
ly about Lina and her mother, I had. 
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ant in that quiet plan of life he meant 
to follow. He had fallen desperately 
in love with her—how could it be 
otherwise ’—hed thrown his wel! siuf 
fed puxce on the iable, wid every thing 
was right. These were the thoughts 
with which I left m t of obser- 
vation, and returned home bitterly 
vexed. 

* It might aps some hours 
after this when Steinacher entered our 
house. He was perhaps astonished 
at the appearance I made sitting still 
and silent in the corner, for it was 
some time before he was able to = 
At length he began to reproach me 
for my secret flight from the public- 
house,—spoke of a distant relationship 
between him and Lina’s mother,— 
alluded to the service I had rendered 
him, and said he still cherished the 
wish to show me his gratitude. I re- 
peated that I was already rewarded, 
and assured him that I was, now as 
then, far from wishing to make any 
use of his offer. He called me obsti- 
nate and capricious, spoke in a dark 
sort of manner of domestic comforts, 
and closed his tiresome conversation, 
pe: making me an offer of buying our 
old house. I was glad to get rid of 
him, by referring him for an answer 
till to-morrow. On this he left me, 
and took up his night’s quarters at 
our neighbour’s. 

‘* My mother, on my representa- 
tion that.it was impossible we could 
retain and repair our house, consented 
to pore with it, and the contract for 
selling it to Steinacker was concluded 
without much difficulty. What he 
offered and gave for it was a mere 
trifle, but my wish to get far away 
from T.ina made me readily accept 1t 5 
and after paying all our debts, a little 
remained for a time of greater 
We hired a house at the farther end 
of the village, and the impatience of 
the new proprietor drove us ace 
away from the place where we ha 

: so many years, We felt this 
severely, but I was doomed to be yet 
more humiliated. My loom was scarces 
ly erected: in. our new house, |W 
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equality of the thread, and thus my 
first performan ‘e was to form part oi 
her dowry. Inasorrowful mood I be- 
gan he piece, and chose rather to la- 
bour at night, when every thing a- 
bout Ine Was 

“Tn the mean time, learnt tat 
our former house and the uzighbour- 
ing one were pulléd down, and that 
a new stone one was building in their 
place with great haste. ‘This was suf- 
ficient reason for my hastening with 
the web, which, as I had little else to 
do, was soon completed. It was sent 
home, and as it was extremely dis- 
agreeable to me to think of being paid 
for it, poor as I was, I imagined a thou- 
sand means of rejecting any reward 
which might be offered. My cares were, 
however, at present ill founded. Stein- 
acker said nothing of payment, but ex- 
pressed his satisfaction atthe work, and 
sent me another parcel of yarn to be 
wove into cloth. In this manner the 
summer passed gradually away, no 
smile had ever mixed with the me- 
lancholy that had now become habi- 
tually to me. My mother, indeed, 
had recovered so much, as to be at 
present out of danger, but this was 
the only consolation I enjoyed. 

“ By my retired manner of living, 
I can safely say I had no hand in un- 
fairly spreading my reputation as a 
clever weaver, but in truth, such an 
account was gradually given of me. 
Good friends may, perhaps, have 
spoken of me, perhaps Steinacker him- 
self, but certain it is, that at this time 
I had more work than two “persons 
could perform. ‘The second web for 
him had long been done, and he said 
nothing of payment. I could not be- 
lieve that he had guessed my wishes, 
and though I felt contented with his 
silence, I was at a loss to explain it. 
At length he appointed me to come 
to him at a particular hour on a Sun- 
day evening, requesting me at’ the 
same time to stay to supper with him. 
I went at the appointed hour, ’ but 
with the firm determination of refus- 
ing all payment, and of leaving him 
to eat his supper alone ; ant now, for 
the first time, I saw the new house, 


I had hitherto eareftilly avoid-_ 
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that I was happy in this way to show 
my oratitr mon addy ed 
on our hi t I had always 
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resolved not to take any thing tor the 
linen. He said the workman was 


hear of such untimely generosity ; that 
I was an obstinate fellow, but that he 
knew a way to bend me, which he 
would soon employ, if I did not give 
in. In the midst of our dispute somes 
body rang at the outward door ; Stein- 
acker opened it, and, by the aid of the 
light of the room, I saw a female, 
whom I believed to be my mother. 
This supposition added considerably 
to my confusion, and, when Steinacker 
returned, as I was again defending 
my opinion, and constantly blunder- 
ing from one thing to another, I at 
Jast said the yarn was spun by Lina, 
and that there was no necessity for a 
third person to interfere between us. 
At this moment Steinacker clapped 
his hands, and laughed aloud. To 
my astonishment a side-door opened, 
and Lina, with her and my mother, 
entered. I stood as if rooted to the 
spot, felt as if all my limbs were para~ 
lyzed, and stared at them all, | one 
after another, without saying a word. 
Steinacker put an end to this, by con- 
ducting Lina to me, and assuring me 
that the elected of my heart had al- 
ways been true to me, and that, now 
he had done all which was necessary 
to cancel an old debt, nothing was 
wanting to complete our happiness, if 
the interference of a third person was 
not declared to be of no use or value. 
But who could think this?..., 
It now turned out that Steinacker 
was a half-brother of Lina’s mother; 
and had resided here a twelvemonth, 
constantly occupied in carrying,a 
ject into execution he had formed on 
the first evening of our wouderful ac-» 
uaintance. There was no deception ¢) 
ina hung on my arm, I could press 
her to my heart ; and_ the founder of, 
our fortunes wished us happiness and 
joy by his smiles. * Is it possible,’ said | 
I to Lina, ‘ that you have constantly, 
thought of our former, friendship, 
though I insulted you so rudely? .Can- 
you always have loved when, 
formerly treated you so ill? 
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_ «© Always,” said she, with a glance 


that was more convincing than her 
words ; ‘and I have even preserved 
more carefully than, from circumstan- 


ces, you suppose, perhaps, the pre- 
sent I formerly received 


your hand.’ 
At these words she drew away the 
Bit . n cloth, and, with joyful surprise, 
ay there saw the very red cock which I 
myself had formerly made for her. 
i He was now pasted on the middle of 
: the table, and destined to be the last- 
ing ornament of this piece of furni- 


3% ture. A paper, with the magistrate’s 
ne: > seal, lay near it. ‘ Times and cus- 
; 3 - toms change,’ said Steinacker. ‘ For- 


4 merly the cock gave you pennies to 
satisfy your boyish appetites ; now he 
: gives you a stone built house to dwell 
in, and large enough for you to supply 


| Baie: old Steinacker with a place of repose 
Pas for the rest of his days. ‘ The cock, 
aye said I, ‘had no need to give any or- 
ders on this point.’ 
ah) “ Here, then, do I gaily and cheer- 
er fully as I began conclude my narra- 


hel tion. I live in a well built airy roomy 
4 a house, have been for some time unit- 
ed to Lina, rejoice in the daily in- 
ey a crease of my business, and expect 
shortly that a young Godfred will 
hail me with the name of father. In 
taking leave of the well disposed 
reader, I cannot do less than entreat 
the favour of his company at the ex- 
pected christening.” 


* 


MISCELLANEA. 


Peace Societies. — Mrs #ry.—The 
Withered Hawthorn. 


We have thrown together, under 
one title, a few communications on 
different subjects, and made to us at 
different times. The first is from our 
highly respectable correspondent at 
York, and is a fine specimen of the 
piety and benevolence of her mind. 


“* York, Oct. 17, 1820. 
_ MrEprtror,—On the night of the 
11th inst. after I had been some time 


planet Jupiter, now in all its beauty, 
and interested in forming conjectures 
whether at some future period in the 


revolution of ages, we may not be 
mitted to join with the inhabitente of 


Miscellanea. 
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other planetary worlds, in one 
ral hymn of thanksgiving and ha 
In an instant my room was illumined 
by a blaze of light, which could hard. 
ly» I think, have been produced bya 
thousand flaming flambeaux. On 
drawing aside the curtain I saw a tre. 
mendous column of fire towering up 
to a prodigious height, and emitting 
sparks in every direction. The sight 
was most inexpressibly awful, at once 
sublime and terrific. Happily for the 
inhabitants of this street, (Lendal,) 
the large corn-mill from which the 
conflagration proceeded was at some 
distance, and on the opposite side of 
the river Ouse, which runs parallel 
with it. Still, however, the sight was 
most overwhelming ; if we were not 
personally in danger, doubtless there 
were many others that were, and 
when this all-devouring element has 
once gained the ascendancy, who shall 
say where its ravages may terminate ? 
In this afflicting event, however, as 
doubtless in every other, we may 
point out many alleviating circum- 
stances which human wisdom could 
not have controlled, and of favourable 
coincidences which human foresight 
could not have produced, and which 
afford a striking proof that the great 
Supreme Disposer of all events, in 
the ‘midst of judgment remem- 
bers mercy.’ I shall merely state 
one or two instances. If the night 
had not been unusually calm and 
tranquil, not even a breath of air to 
fan the flame, or to convey the flakes 
of fire that now fell into the river, to 
the tops of the neighbouring houses, 
whole streets must have been destroy- 
ed. Again, if some part of this same 
river had not been let off two days 
preceding for very different purposes, 
the necessary engines could not have 
been efficiently placed, one side of the 
building on fire being close to the 
margin of the water. Once more, if 
three vessels laden from the mill had 
not been got under sail the very day 
before the accident, they and their 
must not only have been in- 
evitably destroyed, but the direful 
conflagration would have been tenfold 
increased. ‘ O that men would praise 
the Lord for his goodness,’ that they 
er his guardian care; and 
his mighty acts to the children of 
men 


“ How forcibly, Mr Eeitors did this 
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bring to my mind what must be the 
horrors of a besieged city, where spec- 
tacles of this kind surround the 
wretched inhabitants on every side, 
and where, if escape the 
flames, the poor forlorn fugitives are 
subjected to massacre or death in a 
thousand frightful forms, or to cruel 
outrages from an infuriated soldiery, 
still more to be dreaded than even 
these. Yet, to fight bravely and to 
conquer in any cause, in itself how- 
ever unjust, especially if decked in 
military array, is denominated glo- 
rious. The victor is crowned with 
laurel, and suppliant crowds bow the 
knee before him! And do we use this 
language, and yet call ourselves Chris- 
tians, the humble disciples of Him, 
‘who, when he was reviled, reviled 
not again?” Of Him ‘ who endured 
the cross, despising the shame,’ that 
he might demonstrate to succeeding 
generations in what true glory really 
consists? Of Him, who having risen 
from the grave, and shown that death 
is not the end of man, has for ever sat 
down on the right hand of the Ma- 
jesty on High ? 

“Can we think on these things and 
reflect for a moment on the dreadful 
evils of which war is the prolific pa- 
rent, (evils evidently not less destruc- 
tive to the conquerors than the con- 
quered,) without unfeignedly rejoic- 
ing in the formation of Peace Socie- 
ties, and sincerely endeavouring to aid 
their success? ‘Their leading object 
in my mind should be, not so much 
to discuss the question how far war 
can in any pt, justified on Chris- 
tian principles, as to discourage the 
war spirit, to point out from time to 
time the malignant passions it engen- 
ders and inflames, the horrid crimes 
to which it leads, and the ruin and 
desolation which it fails not to spread 
on every side. Respecting the strenu- 
ous advocates for this dreadful prac- 
tice, may we not say with the good 
old Patriarch, ‘ O my soul, come not 
thou into their secret, unto their as- 
sembly, mine honour, be not thou 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A LADY 
WHO LATELY VISITED NEWGATE 


“We were with Mrs Fry some 
minutes before the women were ad- 
mitted, when she told us .that her 
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were answering beyond her first 
pe,—such a thing scarcely ever oc- 
curred, as a n not entering most 
thankfully into the rules of her school, 
and conducting herself with proprie- 
ty, though of course variety of 
character was exhibited. When any 
were to be transported, the captain 
or surgeon of the transport ship gene- 
rally came to the jail, and got all the 
information possible as to her plans, 
and as to the character of those to be 
put under his charge. ‘They en- 
deavoured to keep up their habits on 
board ship, and from the chaplain at 
Botany Bay (Mr Marsden) she had 
very satisfactory accounts of the con- 
duct of her pupils, and of the request 
they were in on their arrival as ser- 
vants. There is now only a barrack 
erected, where females who have been 
employed as day-labourers can pro- 
cure a bed; formerly such were oblig- 
ed to sleep in the fields, or where they 
could, a most prolific source of vice 
you may believe. 

“* When the bell rang about seven 
women of various ages came in, ea 
with their work in their hand, sew- 
ing or knitting, decently clothed, and 

in their manners. 

curtsied as she passed to the benches, 
which filled the whole of the apart- 
ment, except the corner in which the 
visitors and Mrs Fry, with three or 
four Quaker ladies, her assistants, sat. 
She read the 24th Chapter of T.uke in 
the most simple manner, but her 
voice is beautiful and persuasive ; she 
made a very few remarks on the com- 
fort we should derive from women 
being so highly favoured, as to have 
the earliest assurance of our Saviour’s 
resurrection, and of those women, that 
one was an instance of the fulfilment 
of our Saviour’s promise, that a peni- 
tent sinner was more dear to him 
than the hteous, &c. 
speaking in the first person, an 

ing her applications so deliberately, as 
to encourage, not mortify or humi- 
liate, and this is the principle on 
which she has all along acted, to make 
the wretched beings fce/ that there is 
still a door open 
to respectability and usefulness in this 
world, and eternal paneeees in a bet- 
ter. She then read the 84th Psalm. 
—They returned in the samme orderly 
manner to their apartments. 1 ob- 
served tears trickling down the cheeks 
of several, but there was no sob, no 
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expression of grief or feeling for effect, 
the tear was wiped off quietly, evi- 
dently suppressed as much as possi« 
ble. in short, all we saw indicated, 
that reform had reached the heart, 
with its purifying and refining in- 
fluence. Several who: were present 
were under sentence of death ; one 


who suffered a few days after, had 


conducted herself so well, as to have 

been a monitress in her apartment. 

Mrs Fry had recommended ber to mer 

oy: but though she is often alluded to, 
i 


s crime of uttering forged bank: 


notes seems to be considered beyond 
the pale of mercy, for wise reasons, 
no doubt. ‘The women accounted for 
r Sarah’s fate, by her being more 
t for death than any of them. There 
were three Russian gentlemen and a 
Swede present, who seemed extremely 
desirous of information, and to per- 
suade. Mrs Fry how much good her 
visiting their country might do. She 
sail nothing would afford her so much 
gratification, except that, from her 
ignorance of any language but Eng- 
lish, she could not address the prisou- 
ers, and it was in doing that effica~ 
ciously, she conceived herself most 
calculated to be useful. They bought 
specimens of the women’s work, a good 
many of which are always on hand, 
the great difficulty being to find em- 
ployment for them. ‘They make cot- 
ton shirts for the-warchouses at 2d. 
each. Mrs Fry was called away to 
some of the other prisons, where some 
new arrivals appeared rather obstre- 
perous. Some of the other good souls 
went was most 
agreeably surprised by the perfect) 
decent: and comfortable 
prevalent, a comfortable fire, walls 
white-washed, the rugs on which they 
slept hung up against the wall, their 
-clothes, &c. on shelves, every one 
with work, or a Bible, in her hand ; 
no indication of vice perceptible to the 
eye, or even of unhappiness. Read 
in Gurney’s account of prisons, the 
description of what the female side of 
Newgate was, and compare it with 
this. account, which, I assure you, 
does not do justice to my feelings... 
** One of the women came up with a 
little girl in her hand, crying most 
piteously ; she har been a 
the night before, accused of ng 
mistress,—a creature not fourteen. 
Her that her mistress would 
hot pay her wages, so she todk a gown, 
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and pawned it for 2s. 6d. Her mis. 
tress had her taken up for robbery. 
Conceive what the fate of that poor 
child must have been, had Mrs Fry 
never visited Newgate, what pollu- 
tion she must have come in contact 
with, though her crime might be one 
of sel f-willed. more than of 
uny intentional or known viciousness. 
She was immediately made over to a 
very respectable matron, formerly a 
housekeeper, though not till one of 
the ladies had gone with her to the 
gate, where she was told her mother 
waited with some bread and butter 


for her breakfast. Several of the wo- — 
men expressed their deep gratitude 


for the blessings conferred on them: 
indeed, it is impossible but they must 
be sensible of it.” 

We subjoin to this very interesting 
narrative, some powerful verses on the 
same subject, from the second part 
of Mr Lloyd’s Desultory Thoughts in 
London, which will give our readers 
a farther specimen of that gentleman s 
poetry, and may serve as an example 
of the efficacy of thought and senti- 
ment, in overcoming, on some occa- 
sions, the worst harshnesses and sole- 
cisms of diction. 


My muse would still her lofty theme re- 
sume, 
And hail the genial dawning of that day, 
When mercy penetrates the prison’s gloom, 
And e’en the captive feels hope’s cheer- 
ing ray. 
Can all the triumphs or of Greece or Rome 
Commemorate such wonders, or display 
So much to cheer man’s heart, as thou hast 


done, 

Whom Heaven has sealed as an elected 
one 2 

A timid female, arm’d with faith ;— 


A timid female, arm’d with gospel love ;— 
To haunts hath pierc’d, where, ne’er before 
the path 
To virtue dedicate, led one to move ; 
Not only ane confronted vice; (worst 
sca 
God lays on man,) but those whom crimes 


Ty I know full 

That human li approval is to thee 

mae by te 

‘That art could cull from stores of: fiat, 
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K’en though its tones like blare” of truinp 
should swell) 
But ‘* sounding brass,;”’. and solemn 
mockery. 
Yet as a soul is eas’d this boon to bear 
Accept:—the human soul is thy first care. 


Think what it must to those be, only wont 
To hear the ribald song, or oath pro- 


plane ; 
What it must be for those who—vice made 
gaunt id 
By misery, in aspect most obscene,-— 
Were used to see; whom chilling sgowls 
did daunt, 


Or laughing madness with her clanking 


chain ; 
To hear the truth persuasive made by thee? 
In thee religion’s real chiarm to see ? 


The gospel promise is fulfill’d in thee, _ 
The prisoner is set free ; he that is bound 
Hath felt deliverance : for the unity 
Of comprehensive love hath’ now been 
crown’d 


By this last test of cospel ‘verity. 
For since from prison wails hath gone a 


sound 
Throng the earth, that they who linger 
ere 
Are called in Christ, thy chains are snapp’d, 
We know not better liberty than this, | . 
Ken for the veriest freeman upon earth ; 
Refuse not then the uplifted rod to kiss ;— 
And if, from it, the blooms of faith bud 
forth, 
The prisoner’s manacle no longer is : 
no barriers which this second 
irt 
May not despise: they do but designate 
Another way to an immortal state, 
And had not heaven’s hand been in this, 
could one, 
A gentle female, thus—all prejudice ;— 
All preconceptions ;—every hindrance 
To bar the way ;-each. proud hypothe- 
And sneets of thdse who've never 


The might of .weakness” in a work 
The wisdom, of gown’d. delegates counter- 


like this: 
vail ? 


THE WITHERED HAWTHORN. | 3 
MR EDITOR, ws ai 

consequence of a Written 
and discriminative.review.of Balfour's 
in’ your last Number, I have 
Since perused the volume, ‘avd, upon 
the ole; 
with strong excitement of tétider feel- 

VOL. Vit. 
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ing. Coinciding with the general opi« 
nion of the Reviewer, I arm disposed 
to differ with him respecting the 
Seotch poems, the first of which I cons. 
sider as containing much graphic de« 
lineation of character, in a style of 
chaste humour ; and although the. 
author has exhibited a very untavour- 
able portrait, from that class in which 
it is probable Time will, ere long, in- 
scribe my name, still, I haveno doubt, 
it is ‘a “ likeness drawn from life.” 
The tale of the Wanderer contains 
many delicate touches of nature, and 
is related with that simplicity and 
thos which seldom fails of reaching 
the heart. If I felt any languor in 
the perusal of the’ volume, it was in 
the Botanical epistle, of which the 
author must expect approbation from 
those only who are as enthusiastic ad- 
ut I beg your on, Mr Editor ; 
it has been when woman 
writes, lier purpose is always to be 
found in the postscript ; and the prin« 
cipal object of this intrusion was, 
to observe, that while the Reviewer 
bestows much and just praise upon the 
Elegy to a Withered Hawthorn, the 
extract which he has gies conveys a 
imperfect idea of the manner in 
which the is the 
important moral lesson t in- 
culeates. I would, therefore, est, 
that you should; asa variety, insert 
the at length, in your next Num- 
ber, (it will not disgrace your miscel~ 
This ‘would, I> conceive,» be 
doimg justice to the author, contribat- 
ing tothe entertainment and instruc- 
tion of yout reatlcrs,; and would 
much oblige, Mr Editor, your m 
obedient servant, A Srinsren. 
| George Street. 


‘The fair Spinster is despairing too 


soon of the power of her charms. She 
may spina little while longer, but she 
is ndt doomed to be a Wit Haw- 


thorn: For our part, stricken in years 
as we ourselves are, we find it impos- 
sible to resist her, and, aeremaphe 


cannot ‘morent hesitate to 
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Stripped every shrub that blossomed in the 


vale, 
And strewed the spoils around my fa- 


vourite bower ; 


Yet, chastely blushing, in the purpled west, 
Soft twilight robed in all her sweetness 
siniled ; 
Her light was hovering on the brown hill’s 
breast, 


And eye departing glory cheered the 
wild : 


Lured by the vesper star, that shone se- 
rene, 
I careless strayed by winding Leven’s 
side ; 
Where towering woods erewhile had clothed 
the scene, 
And bleoming hedge-rows smiled in ver- 
nal pride. 


One solitary thorn remained alone, 
And to the night-dews stretched its nak- 
ed arms ; 
Its sapless trunk with hoary moss o’er- 
own 
For ‘Time had ravished all its youthful 
charms. 


moon-beam on its branches fell, 
ighted, lifeless, bleaching in the 
My bosom heaved, I felt my full heart 
swell, 


And sadly musing, weaved this song of 
care. 


* Poor leafless tenant of the lonely plain, 
——- alone to rear thy withered 
orm 
Where not a brother of the sylvan train 
Remains, to shield thee from the wintry 
storm | 


chow is now thy hapless 
ot, 

Since first thy buds expanded to the sun ; 
By oe hands reared in a sheltering 


And the’s long train of promised joys be- 
gun. 
‘ Thy youthful honours spread in Sum- 
amer’s 
With gay green leaves, and snow-white 
blossoms crowned ; 
While a branches waved on every 
side, 
‘And friendly elms cast their broad sha- 
dows round ; 
fir, to shield tie from, 
the binst; 


And towering pine, perennial verdure 
spread ; 


The beech, abroad his —* arms 
would cast; 
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The weeping birch, at morn her fra. 
grance gave ; 


Beneath thy shade the scented primrose 


sprung ; 
And Leven ‘flowed, thy spreading roots 
to lave: 


* The gold-finch twittered from thy branch- 
es green, 
And in thy ri built her downy nest : 
At early morn, the mavis oft was seen, 
Pressing thy blossoms to her speckled 
breast. 


* The pearly dew that gemmed thy virgin 


flowers 
Was oft, at midnight, brushed by hands 
unseen, 


And borne in cowslip cups, to fairy bow- 


ers, 
As morning nectar for the elfin queen. 


‘In ae eve, beneath thy fragrant 
ec, 
Love whispered soft, or heaved the se- 
cret sigh ; 
While not a star the conscious blush be- 
trayed, 
Nor moon-beam glistened on the tell- 
tale eye : 
‘In vain thy blossoms in the night-dew 
glowed, 
Diffusing odours at the hallowed hour ; 
For Mary’s breath in sweeter fragrance 
flowed, 
Her spotless bosom mocked thy virgin 
flower. 


‘ When from the bitter blast and pelting 


rain 
Thou hadst no shelter for the wood- 
land throng, 
Thy clustering berries fed the minstrel 
train 
To be repaid with many a vernal song. 


‘Though changing seasons doomed thee 
oft to mourn, 
Thy foliage swept by ruffian winds away; 
’*Twas but to wait the genial Spring’s re-. 
turn 
Again to wanton in the sweets of May: 


returns to thee no 
Thy sweets no longer scent the dews of 
These withered arms proclaim th tumph 
The ow ty nelle 


scom. 
Where the mavis poured hismellow 


To hail tie morn, thy scented 
mong, 
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The raven sits upon thy naked | 
And hoarsely boding, croaks chy funeral 
song. 


‘No more by moonlight, on the daisied 


rass 
Shall tiny fairies thrid the mazy dance 
Beneath thy shade ; or o’er thy blossoms 


And Fn the dew-drops smile with magic 
glance. 


‘ Decayed, deserted, doomed alone to pine, 
The silent lapse of Time condemned to 
prove ; 
Beneath thy shade no more shall youth re- 
cline 
To whisper soft the tender tale of love. 


* The grey-moss hides the dear delightful 


name, 
Carved on thy trunk in fond affection’s 
hour, 
When re the bosom glowed with raptured 
me 
Inspired by Beauty’s soul-subduing 
power. 
‘Th’ insidious stream that nursed thy ear- 
ly bloom, 
a thy buds expand in richer 
pride, 
Now saps the soil, accelerates thy doom, 
And soon will lay thee prostrate by its 
side !” 
I ceased my song. The withered leaves a- 
round 
In a eddies fluttering, seemed to 
play 


When lo! an airy sprite, in solemn sound 
And os tone, thus moralized my 


‘ Thou who hast mourned, in musing plain- . 


tive strain, 
The faded honours of this blighted tree, 
A se pause, nor leave the twilight 
plain 
But list a monitory verse from me : 


Sees boundless scenes in bright succes- 
sion lie a. 


Fans into flame ak Passion ssi latent fize, 
And lights in Beauty’s.eye the melting 
glance 
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‘ She plumes Ambition’s outstretched, airy 


wing ; 
She drugs with joy the drunkard’s spark. 
ling bowl ; 
And leads her votaries round the magic 


ring, 
In thoughtless levity, and flow of soul ; 


* Then, like the stream, she works her se- 
cret way, 
Till Passion’s short, enraptured reign be 
5 
In keen remorse and premature decay, 
Her hapless victims fall, to rise no more ! 


¢ But even when Pleasure wants the skill 
to charm, 
And Prudence checks each Passion’s mad 
career, 


Know, man must yield to Time’s resistless 


arm— | 
Relinquish all his heart once held so dear. 


* The mantling blush, on Beauty’s cheek 
that glowed, 
The liquid lustre of Love's sparkling eye, 
The melting song, from seraph-lips that 
flowed, 
The witching smile, and soul.seducing 
sigh, 
* Even these shall fail to strike the gazer’s 
sight ; 
The voice of joy to charm the listening 


ear 5 
The lip of Love shall cease to yield de- 
light 
When Care shall knit the brow. with 
thought severe. ; 


‘ You marked the name with gray moss 
covered o'er, 
By — Love carved on the verdant 
orn ; 
But know, the beauteous Mary charms no 
more— 
Love’s tender tie has long by Death been 
torn ; 


‘ The hand which traced that mark of fond 
‘esteem, 

Hangs cold and trembling, by her hus- 
band’s side ; 
Whose widowed heart deems life ‘4 fleet- 

ingdream, 
. And ceunts its lagging moments as they 
glide. 4 ' 
And should the heart. on: Friendship’s al- 


tar rest, 


"Twill often mourn the sacred trust be- 
Then keen contempt must wring the gene- 
in misfor tame 


2 


breast, 
“That pines neglected 
‘ A few may stand, in fortune’s evil day, 
still kind - 
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Like it, they bud, and blossom, but to Pe ite ot 
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Though youth in Pleasure’s wanton arms ba | 
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But fate will sweep them one by one, a- 


way, 
‘Till like the thorn, man pines alone be- 
hind. 
© Then suns may shine, revolving seasons 
roll 
Green fields may smile, and woods their 
blossoms wave ; 
He marks them not, as hastening to the 


“His is tottering to the grave. 


* And thou, whose vagrant, keen, inquir- 


ing eye 
With restless glance, unsated roams a- 
broad, 
O'er hill and dale, deep flood, and azure 
sky, 
Admiring all the wondrous works of 
God ; 
‘ The time draws near—and soon that hour 
shall come, 
When these shall fail to wake thy artless 
song ; 


But like a weary pilgrim, wandering home, 
Thou’lt deem the path-way rough, the 
journey long. 


* As fell the tree, so falls the mortal form; 
His a forgot; each earthly honour 
Ris dust commingling with the crawling 
worm, 
’ The sole companion of his silent bed. 


* Yet lives a spark of pure ethereal fire, 
Which Time and Death combined, can 
ne’er destroy ; 
A patient child of Hope, that dares aspire 
Repos mansions of celestial joy. 


* Another Spring to man shsll yet return, 
Diffusing gladness o'er the loathsome 
tomb ; 
The dust that slumbers in the silent urn, 
Again shall glow in renovated bloom. 


* Yes, cia of clay, from yon cerulean 
ies, 
A potent voice shall cheer thy lonesome 


night ; 
Thy fetters burst ; whilst thou shalt joyous 


rise, 
An heir of Life, of Liberty, and: Light ! 


REMARKS ON MISS BAILLIE'’S METRI- 
CAL LEGENDS. 


Wirn great pleasure, exalted by a 
degree of national pride, we again re- 
cognise Miss Baillie in her last and not 
least meritorious production. Before we 
enter on the consideration of the work 
itself, we must offer our tribute. of 
praise. to.a well written preface which 


Miss Baillie’s Metrical Legends. 
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it, and thus enter a caveat 
against its being passed-over, as too 
often happens to proeemiums of this 
kind. They are, indeed, frequent] 
treated like nutshells which we br 
up and throw away to get at the ker- 
nel. The peculiar merits of this pre- 
face is such, that it deserves to be 
treated like a coco-nut shell, which we 
preserve as something at once useful 
and ornamental. We have seen no- 
thing so nervous and original of the 
same kind since Burns’s admirable de- 
dication to his poems. It is singular 
that a Scotch ploughman and a Scotch 


lady should have produced specimens 


of such rare excellence in that gene- 
rally barren province. The title, 
combined with the name of the au- 
thoress, promises much. It is Metri- 
cal Legends of Exalted Characters, 
and when we consider the true and 
high distinction of these illustrious 
names, it is the greatest eulogium that 
can be made on the poetry to say, that 
it is worthy of the themes chosen by 
the fair and high-souled author. Sir 
William Wallace is the subject of the 
first Legend, and national: partiality 
apart, surely history has nothing su- 
perior, if, indeed, anything equal to 
show. Where is there an instance of 
so much bravery without. rashness,— 
of so much ardour without ambition, 
—of a character so entirely disinter- 
ested,—so bold to achieve,~=so patient 
to endure,—so free from spot or ble- 
mish of worldly views, or ‘‘ Vices 
on by the rich and gay?’ It is 
ere, indeed, that we should find the 
noble motto of a chapter in a late na- 
tional tale * truly appropriate. 
Sound, sound the trumpets, fill the fife, . 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Js worth an age without a name. 

It is pleasing to think, that in pour- 
ing the deep and full tribute of ad- 
miration to the memory of our Pa- 
triot hero, we are not, as in many Si- 
milar instances, chasing a dim seen 
shadow through the obscurity of nay 
traditions, or dubious and exaggera 
records, Every contemporary writer 
has in the most, clear, explicit, and 
consistent manner, borne, testimony 
to his valour, his virtue, and: his pure 
patriotism. Pope, speaking. of for- 


~ — 
Old Mortality. 
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tten great men whose acts of wis- 
ee or valour were unrecorded, says, 


They had no poet, and they died. 


Wallace was in no a of this me- 
taphorical death, even ad the testi- 
monies of the learned and the good 
been less frequent or less full ; he had 
a poet who, like his hero, will never 
be forgotten. Though Wallace does 
not live by him, his name will ever 
adhere to that of Wallace, like the 
misletoe to the oak. Like that, too, 
the lays of Blind Harry have derived a 
kind of sanctity from the mighty 
plant to which they were attached, 
—not that they are by any means 
deficient in merit. A blind and 
consequently illiterate poet in that 
rude age, could scarce be expected 
to excel in singing “‘ arms and the 
man,” unless the ardour of patriot- 
ism, and the admiration of valour, had 
inspired him with. feelings somewhat 
akin to those of his hero. ‘That this 
was the case, is evident from the spirit 
that animates, and the national feel- 
ing that pervades this simple record of 
noble deeds and generous self-devo- 
tion. There is throughout such ener- 
gy—such perfect enjoyment of his 
subject—that he seems to tread with 
exultation over the fields of his he- 
roes’ battles before the fresh bloom of 
his conquests had faded. A Scot who 
would not take some pains to under- 
stand Blind Harry, and having under- 
stood did not feel his patriotism kin- 
dle at his uncouth lays, is unworthy 
to exult in the glorious struggles of 
his country, or to see. those dear-won 
glories recorded in the more polished 
legend of Miss Baillie,—much as we 
admire her efforts to do justice to 
him whom poetry itself cannot ag- 
grandize. 

We cannot enter on particulars 
without first complaining of a rare 
fault, which, in a person so simply 
Sincere and unaffected, must needs 
bea real one. It is of Miss Baillie’s 
ultra-modesty and voluntary humi- 
lity in putting herself on a footing, 
as it were, with those English en- 
comiasts who have sung and said 
80 much about Scottish heroes. We 
would beseech those ladies besouth 
the Tweed to content themselves with 
celebrating King Arthur and all the 
numerous train of English warriors 
who well deserve celebration ; and we, 
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in return, can assure them, that our 
Scottish muses will never sing the 
praises of the first Edward or the 
eighth Henry. What horrible plea- 
sure can these fair and ingenious 
Saxons find in singing the crimes, 
the perfidy, and cruelty, of their own 
countrymen ; and the well deserved 
retribution inflicted by a brave people, 
stung to fury by that oppression 
which the Scripture tells us makes a 
wise man mad? The crow, famous in 
old saws for thinking her own nest- 
ling white, appears, to us a most re- 
spectable bird, and well worth imita- 
tion. Let us, every one, cherish the 
good old prejudice of loving our own 
country with all its defects ; we shall 
be all the happier for being 


To her faults a little blind, 
And to her virtues very kind. 


How our highly gifted countrywoman 
could so far sacrifice her good taste 
to her good nature, as to praise the 
Scottish Chiefs, does indeed astonish 
us. Wallace wandering about making 
conquests among the fair, and cuttin 

off locks of his hair for enamour 


_damsels, is absolutely sickening. In 


song—in story—in traditionm—in a 
thousand undying localities in our 
country, the image of Wallace is so 
impressed or our minds, and appears 
with such grand simplicity to our 
imaginations, that the dressing him 
out like a swain of Arcady, produces 
a painful sensation not easily defined. 
It resembles that which would result 
from the officiousness of a conceited 
painter, who should exercise his brush 
in. improving, as he thought, . the 
figure of a revered ancestor, by ad- 
ding ornaments in modern taste to 
his antique habit. But it is time to 
give some specimens, (we muSt con- 
fine ourselves, at present, to a very 
few,) in which a Scottish poetess has 
simply rehearsed the deeds of ,him 
we all delight to honour. 


Baron brave and girded knight, 
The tyrant’s hireling slaves could be; 
Nor graced their state, nor held their right. 
Alone upon his rocky height, .,, 
The eagle rear’d his unstain’d crest, 
‘And soaring from his cloudy nest, = 
Turn’d to the sun his daring eye, 
And wing’d at will the azuré sky,’ « 
Por he alone was frees 
Oh! who so base as not to feel’ 
"The pride of freedom once enjoyed, 
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Tho’ hostile gold or hostile steel 

Have long that bliss destroy’d ? 
The meanest drudge will sometimes vaunt 
Of independent sires, who bore 
Naines known to fame in days of yore, 
*Spite of the smiling stranger’s taunt ; 

But recent freedom lost—what heart 
Can bear the humbling thought—the quick- 
‘ning, madd'ning smart! 


Yes, Caledonian hearts did burn, 

And their base chain in secret spurn ; 

And, bold upon some future day, 

Swore to assert Old Scotland’s native sway ; 

But ’twas in fitful thoughts that pass’d in 

thought away, 
Tho’ musing in lone cave or forest deep, 
Some generous youths might all indignant 
weep 3 

_ Orin the vision’d hours of sleep, 

Gird on their swords for Scotland’s right, 
And from her soil the spoiler sweep, 

Yet all this bold emprise pass’d with the 

passing night. 

But in the woods of Allerslie, 

Within the walls of good Dundee, 

Or by the pleasant banks of Ayr, 

Wand'ring o’er heath or upland fair, 

Existed worth without alloy, 

In form a man, in years a boy, 

Whose nightly thoughts for Scotland’s weal, 

Which clothed his form in mimic steel, 

Which helm’d his brow, and glav’d his 

hand, 

To drive the tyrant from the land, 

Pass'd not away with passing sleep ; 

But did, as danger nearer drew, 

Their purpos’d bent the firmer keep, __, 
And still the bolder grew, pp. 8, 9, 


The fierce indignant dreams which 
nourished indignation, and were a 
prelude to its breaking out in action, 
are here described with much force, 
and in a manner that indicates great 
knowledge of human nature. 


There, midmost in the warlike throng, — 
Stood William Wallace, tall and strong, 
Towering far above the rest, 
With portly mien, and ample breast, 
Brow and eye of high command, 
Visage fair, and re grand : 
Ev'n to the dullest peasant standing by, 
Who fastened still on him a wondering eye," 
He scem’d the master-spirit of the land. 
pe 1S 
Nothing can be finer than the pic- 
ture of the hero here presented ; its 
archetype is to be found in the chro- 
nicles of the times, and its reflection 
in every truly Scottish heart. A 


Thus on the field with clans: and. liegemen 
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That Monarch proud, did rightly claim 
”Mongst Europe’s lords the fairest fame, 
And had, in cause of Christentie, 
Fought with bold Saracens right gallant. 


y: 
That Warden was the noblest man 
That e’er grac’d nation, race, or clan, 
And grasp’d within his brave right hand 

A sword, which from the dust had rais’d 

his native land. pp. 46, 47. 


The English and Scottish leaders 
are here happily pourtrayed, and, ina 
manner, distinctly brought before our 
eyes. 


At sight of noble Wallace bound, 
The Southrons raised a vaunting sound, 
As if the bands which round his limbs they 
drew 
Had fetter’d Scotland too. | 
They gaz’d and wonder’d at their mighty 
thrall ; 
Then nearer dtew with movements slow, 
And spoke in whispers deep and low.— 
*¢ This is the man to whom did yield 
* The doughtiest knight in banner’d 
field 
“ Whose threat’ning frown the boldest did 
a pal be 
And, as his clanging fetters shook, - 
Cast on him oft a fearful look, 
As doubting if in verity 
Such limbs with iron might holden be: 
While boldest spearmen by the pris’ner’s 
side 
With beating heart and haggard visage en 


Here, again, is a fine and powerful 
passage, in which there is not even the 
exaggeration of poetry, the 

istorians of the time, Wellwood, more 
ticularly, describing the effect of the 
habitual terror with which the ene- 
mies of his country regarded Wal- 
lace, in terms of scarce less energy. 


And much he strove with Christian grace, 
Of those who Scotland’s foes had been, 
His soul’s strong hatred to efface, 
A work of grace, I ween ! 
Meekly he bow’d o’er bead and book, 
And every worldly thought forsook. p. 76. 


The Christian hero, preparing, with 
humble piety, to divest himself of 
earthly 
indignation, when pre 


oughts, and even virtuous 
ing to appear 


before his Almighty Judge, is a noble 


and natural representation of a, cha- 


_racter too great for the assumption of 
and too w ayy 


artificial courage, 
tomed to seek aid from the God 0 


Battles to affect an indifference. to the, 
E King, and Scotland’s . 


solemn change, which, was. to, deter- 
mine his fnture unchangeable destiny. . 
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We are surprised Miss Baillie has 
not made use of a circumstance men- 
tioned by Wellwood and some other 
writers, who relate that our hero was 
brought into Westminster Hall, set on 
an elevated chair, crowned in mock- 

, with laurel, and there bitterly re- 
proached with crimes committed a- 
gainst the English, and that he justi- 
fied his past deeds with perfect com- 

ure and noble firmness. We have 
to thank our poetess for many well- 
chosen notes, and extracts from Blind 
Harry, illustrative of her work. 

We have made too many extracts, 
which speak most eloquently for them- 
selves, to indulge any further in the 
numerous reflections and observations 
suggested by this seductive theme. 

The next in succession is a greater 
character than even a virtuous patriot, 
in so far as the world at large, parti- 
cularly every European country, has 
benefited by the profound wisdom, 
unwearied patience, unshaken forti- 
tude, and unvarying rectitude, of this 
mighty mind. He stands aloof from 
all other benefactors and ornaments of 
the human race, because there was 
not, or could not be, such another. 
Though all the great talents and mild 
Virtues that harmonized so happily in 
his character could have been combin- 
ed in another, there was but one world 
concealed beyond the mighty waters, 
and only one Columbus could disco- 
ver it. While we contemplate with 
mingled awe and admiration the mild 
grandeur of this truly exalted charac- 
ter, we cannot but lament the hard 
fate which made him, like many others 
who have been the benefactors or pro- 
tectors of their respective countries, 


Close his long glories with a sigh, to find 
The unwilling gratitude of base mankind, 
| Pore, 


It is consoling to reflect that his capa~ 
cious mind rested not in the Old 
World, which was the scene of his 
sufferings, nor in the New, that of his 
ast triumph and future renown :— 
is views extended further, and his 
hopes soared higher,—hopes which 
pointed toa better country, which is 
in Heaven ; and tved his equa- 
himity undiminished, and his heart 
un » under all the wrongs that 

the basest calumny and the 
ty could inflict. ~~ 


ere is no theme can be more lofty, 


or of more’ deep ‘and extensive inte- 


terest. 
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rest, than the life and discovery of 
Columbus. The intricacies of state 
intrigue, the long delays, and often 
unsatisfactory results, make it a very 
difficult subject for poetical celebra- 
tion. Rogers was aware of this, and 
therefore shrunk from the entire task, 
and contented himself with partial 
sketches of the scenes or incidents 
most adapted to his powers. The 
bold enchantress” was not thus 
terred, fired with the noble ambition 
of paying a just tribute to exalted 
worth. She has successfully grappled 
with the difficulty, and hung an un- 
fading wreath on the tomb-of the 
mighty dead. The narrative is so 
connected, that it would be doing it 
injustice to break through its conti- 
nuity. But the three last stanzas on 
the use of fame have so much moral 
pathos, as well as poetical power, that 
we cannot forbear extracting them, 
though there are other strong temp- 
tations before us. 
O! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name ! 
Whilst in that sound there is a charm 
The nerves to brace, the heart to warm, 
As, thinking of the mighty dead, 
The young, from slothful couch will start, 
And vow, with lifted hands outspread, 
Like them to act a noble part ? 
O! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name! 
When, but for those, our mighty dead, 
All ages past, a blank would be, 
Sunk in oblivion’s murky bed,— 
A desert bare, a shipless sea ? 
They are the distant objects seen,— 
The lofty marks of what hath been. 
O! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name! 
When mem’ry of the mighty dead 
To earth-worn pilgrim’s wistful eye 
The brightest rays of cheering shed, 
That point to immortality ? 
p- 180, 181. 


The next illustrious person towhom 
Miss Baillie has assigned a place in 
her temple of well earned fame, is a 


female whom we are proud to claim 


as our countrywoman, who, 
meek, unassuming, perfectly feminine, 
and little dreaming of celebrity, was, 


nevertheless, a bright example and 


ornament to her sex, possessing, in a 
pre-eminent degree, those domestic 
virtues, and: those fond and faithful 
relative affections, which render duties 
delightful, and hardships and diffi- 
culties tolerable, if not easy. Of this 
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character our Scottish maids and ma» 
trons have been allowed to partake in 
no common degree. But in no in- 
stance have fortitude and tenderness, 
light hearted cheerfulness, and un- 
wearied and energeticexertion, playful 
iety, and heroic courage, been more 
Sappily blended, or more powerfully 
called into action by the most trying 
circumstances, than in the character 
of Lady Griseld Baillie. | 
In the pleasing task of recording 
congenial virtues, Miss Baillie seems 
quite at home, and peculiarly inspired 
by her subject. We dare not, after 
the liberal extracts we have been al- 
ready tempted to make, give the whole 
of the introductory verses to our read- 
ers. They begin with a sketch of the 
higher masculine character, marking 
the instances in which it partakes of 
feminine delicacy and gentleness, and 
those in which the female mind rises 
in strength and dignity beyond the 
level of the sex. In the irresistible 
uotation below,. the true feminine 
character is drawn with matchless 
beauty and delicacy. 


But she of gentler nature, softer, dearer, 

Of daily life the active, kindly cheerer ; 

With generous bosom, age, or childhood 
shielding, | 

And in the storms of life, tho’ mov’d, un- 
yielding ; 

Strength im her gentleness, hope in her sor- 


row, 

Whose darkest hours some ray of bright- 
ness borrow 

From better days to come, whose meek 
devotion 

Calms every waywartl passion’s wild com- 
motion 

In want and suff’ring, soothing, useful, 

_ sprightly, 

Bearing the press of evil hap so lightly, 

Till evil’s self seems its strong hold be- 
traying 

To the sweet witch’ry of such winsome 
playing ; 

Bold from affection, if by nature fearful, 

With varying brow, tender, anxious, 
cheerful 


“This is meet partner for the loftiest mind, 


With crown or helmet graced,—yea, this 

womankind!. 208, 209. 

Can any thing Be more exquisite ? 
The verses on. the same subject that 
follow do not fall short of the excel- 
Tence of these, We can only afford 
room, for a few lines, but they con- 


Anillye, wale known 
‘A dapghter, help.mate, sister, blent in onc, 


[March 


From whose dear hand which, to no hire. 
ing leaves 

Its task of love, your age sweet aid receives, 

Who reckless marks youth’s waning faded 


ue, 

And thinks her bloom well spent, when 
for you;— 

Come all, whose thoughts such dear re. 
membrance bear, 


And to my short and faithful lay give ear, 
p- 210. 


This beautiful portrait could not 
well be drawn by the hand of a ne- 
gligent, or, what is much the same, a 
ashionable daughter. To such a one, 
the delineation must have suggested 
a severe reproach. One cannot ima- 
gine a harder penance inflicted on con- 
scious deficiency, than to be forced to 
celebrate the performance of those 
very duties in which we have most 
failed. It gives us pleasure to add, 
that we have long known, from the 
most authentic sources, that our ad- 
mirable authoress, like Longinus, 


Who is himself the great sublime he draws, 


was herself a pattern of filial duty, 
exalted, tender, and devoted, like that 
of her heroine ; like hers,- too, called 
into exertion, by circumstances of a 
very peculiar nature. But we draw 
hack trom the sacred recesses of do- 
mestic privacy, having, however, an 
apology of some weight to offer for the 
intrusion. Wecould not, possessed of 
this knowledge, withhold such a les- 
son, we may add, such a triumph 
from the sex. ‘To know that, t 
object of general admiration for power- 
ful and original genius has, in the 
uietest seclusion, practised in their 
1 extent all those homebred and 
homefelt virtues that she knows so 
well to describe, is praise beyond what 
enius itself could either deserve or 
stow. In comparison -~with merit 
like this, 


Wit dies a jest, and poetry a sound. 


What then does the sex owe—whiat 
do we—all oweto her who has so 
e so diligen > so ntly, 
ised? We have traced 

e outline of this delizhtfal legend, 
concluding that the skeleton of a me- 
moir pteserved by Lady Murray, 
Lady Id Baillie’s daughter, must 
be now pretty generally known. | ‘The 
* There are large s from this me- 
for, April, and, May 
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following stanza introduces the meet- 
ing of this affectionate daughter with 
her father in the family vault below 
the parish church, where he was con- 
cealed during the time of the cruel 
rsecution which proved fatal to his 
friend Jerviswood and so many other 
of the martyrs to principle, who fell 
victims to the tyranny of the day: 


But to describe their tender meeting, 

Tears shed unseen, affection utter’d 

In broken words, and blessings mutter'd, 
With many a kiss and kindly greeting, 
I know not ; would my feeble skill 
Were meeter yoke-mate to my will! » 

pe 222. 

Lady Griseld, then very young, dared 
alone the terrors of darkness, the 
haunted churchyard, and the more ac 
tual dangers of meeting the watchful 
spies with which the country was in- 
fested, to carry food to her father, and 
remained with him in his dreary abode 
till near day, not only comforting, but 
cheering and amusing him with all 
the minutie of the household at home. 


The basket’s store of viands and bread, 
Produced with looks of kind inviting, 
Her hands with busy kindness spread ; - 
And he her kindly care requiting, 
Fell to with thanks and relish keen, 
Nodded and quaff’d her health between, 
While she his glee return’d, her smiles 
with tears uniting. | 
No lordling at his banquet rare 
K’er tasted such delicious fare ; 
No beauty on her silken seat, 
With lover kneeling at her feet, 
E’er wept and smiled by turns with smiles 
so fondly sweet. p- 223. 
The subsequent flight of the family to 
Holland , and those unwearied exertions 
My which the gay and gentle heroine 
cheered the face of poverty and soften- 
ed the sorrows of exile, form a picture 
as unique as it is admirable. But we 
shall no farther anticipate the plea- 
Sure every reader must Thave in’ perus- 
ing a narrative in which the, unble- 
inished form. of truth is dressed in the 
softest and fairest colours..of poetry. 
We cannot withhold a stanza deserip- 
tive of the glimpses of enjoyment 
which threw. a transient radiance ov 
the gloom of poverty and exile, and 
Were animated by the, same. elastic 
mind which supported the family un- 
so many hardships. .. . .. 
poe when the toilsome sun was set, 
ev'ning groups together 
(For othet shelter’d 
Would seek with them to lighten care,) | ' 
VOL. viii. 


Her feet still in the dance mov'd 

Her eye with merry glance beam’d bright- 
est, 

Her braided locks were coil’d the neatest, 

Her carol song was trill’d the sweetest ; 

And round the fire, in winter cold, 

No archer tale than hers was told. 


MRS JOHN HUNTER. 


Havine now concluded: the pleas- 
ing task of expressing our estimate of 
the conduct and the genius of two 
admirable persons, of what we almost 
scruple, in our present mood, to call 
the weaker sex, we proceed to the me- 
lancholy one of recording the late de« 
parture, the sterling worth, and ins¢ 
tellectual graces of another lady, in 
her day not a little signalised. We 
are the more naturally led to: this 
consideration, from the near alliance, 
cemented by intimate friendship, 
which subsisted betwixt Miss Joanna 
Baillie and the lamented subject of 
this brief memoir. eR 

Mrs Hunter, whose death we re- 
corded in our last month’s obituary, 
in an elegant notice of that event 
taken from the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, was the widow of John Hunter 
the anatomist, uncle to that much re- 
spected family of which Miss’ Baillie 
is a member. She was also sister to 
the present Sir Everard Home. Her 
parents were both the descendants of 
ancient and honourable Scotch fami« 
lies. They offended their. respective 
connections by a very early and not 
very prudent love marriage. The 
disappointment on the side ‘of the 
lady’s friends was great indeed. Her 
distinguished beauty and other ad~- 
vantages were such as led ‘them to 
expect she might grace a higher rank 
than even 'the respectable one to which 
they belonged. Mr Home was, bred 
a Scatsling and being a younger bro- 
ther, had to depend upon his,own ex- 
ettions. The only provision that.was 
made for hin was 
geoncy of a regiment, where for some 
time he coutioned; having little else 
to depend upon for the support of his 
family. This circumistarice redotnd 
to the. credit of those parents, wha, 
thus"liimited, could yet find means to 
give their children a very superior 
education, so — do ample justice to 
the talents possessed: . 
were; ‘for elegance 

e,; indeed, 
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of manners, and various accomplish- 
ments. 

Miss Home, when she became 
Mrs Hunter, had it in her pow- 
er to display her uncommonly good 
taste, both in her household arrange- 
ments, and in the selection of her so- 
ciety, which comprehended many in- 
dividuals in the upper classes noted for 
intelligence and virtue. Indeed, few 
could exert, with a better grace, those 
powers which add a charm to the 
usual attractions of society. To 
great beauty she added no less grace 
and considerable powers of conver- 
sation; her manners were easy and 
polished, and her talents varied and 
cultivated. She sung and played ad- 
mirably well, and had a talent for 
poetry, chiefly exerted in producing 
songs, which were very much ad- 
mired for a refinement and deli- 
cacy of thought and expression, of 
which she set the example, that class 
of writing being then pretty much li- 
mited to either passionate or witty and 
ingenious songs, with the exception of 
those convivial strains that are often 
better forgotten. The smooth versifi- 
cation and pure taste of Mrs Hunter’s 
lyrics made them for some time ver 
popular, and a volume of poems which 
she published in 1806 partook of the 
same character. . 

During her husband's life they liv- 
ed in a liberal and hospitable manner. 
Mr Hunter was too much devoted to 
science to attend much to his worldly 
affairs, and too careless of money to 
be rich. He did not leave his family 
in affluence, yet so circumstanced, that 
his widow always supported a most 
aye appearance, and was visit- 
ed by the best society. Her most par- 
ticular friend, who regarded her with 
an affection almost maternal, was the 
venerable and excellent Mrs*Carter, 
whose. friendship was distinction, be- 
cause it was never bestowed but where 
highly deserved, ‘The graces of Mrs 
Hunter's person,.and, manners, the 
charms of her conversation, and. the 
activity of her mind, continued undi- 
minished ‘to a very late period, and she 
had the ‘happiness ‘to have her last 


pied soothed by the piety of filial af. 
This tribute, slight as it is, we could 


not. withhold from. the memory of one 
s@ good, and so,amiable, to, whose 
fniendship we have been indebted for 


Mrs John Hunter. 


[March 


much kindness, and whose talents and 
were universally acknowledg. 

Mrs Hunter left a son and daugh- 
ter, the former a major in the army; 
the latter is widow of General Camp- 
bell, son of the late Sir James Camp- 
bell of InvVerniel. 


We are grateful for having been 
itted to present our readers with 

a little unpublished poem of this in. 
genious lady. It is a very fair speci- 
men of the elegance and feeling which 
distinguished her genius. When we 
read it, it brought, in a lively manner, 
to our recollection, times long gone 
by, when, perhaps, we may have heard 
these very words conveyed in the rich 
music of that expressive voice which 
is now for ever silent. It is with 
some of the happiest remembrances of 
our boyish years, that Mrs Hunter's 
kindness and accomplishments are as- 
sociated in our minds, and around her 
distant image many other lovely or 
venerated forms likewise revolve. By 
a singular fatality, we have never seen 
her since that early period, yet the 
knowledge that she was still in life, 
threw a delightful spell of freshness 


and existence over and persons 
€ 


which seemed merely to have disap- 
peared, with her, from our eyes. The 
talisman is at last broken, and the me- 
mory of these scenes is now only peopled 
to us with the phantoms of the dead ! 


‘THE LOT OF THOUSANDS. 
How many lift the head, look gay, and 


smile 
Against their consciences ? Youne.. 
WHEN hope lies dead within the heart, 


By secret sorrow close conceal’d, |»). 
We shrink; lest looks or words; impart 
What must not be reveal’d, 


*Tis hard to smile, when one could weep, 
To speak, when one would silent be, _. 

To wake, when.one should wish to sleeps; 
And waketoagony!, 


Yet such the lot by thousands east” 
o wander in this world of care; 

And bend beneath the bitter blast, 
To save them from despair. 
But Nature waits her guestsito greet, 
disa: tnient cannot come; 
| e guides with unerring feet, 
The wé wand’ ters 
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College Museum.—The University Mu- 
seum has lately received considerable addi. 
tions, in animals, &c. the fruits of Captain 
Parry’s late voyage. Mrs Buller of Cal- 
cutta has also, we understand, sent a se- 
cond donation of splendid and rare Indian 
birds. 

Institution for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—The exhibition for the present 
year, consisting of works chiefly by Scot- 
tish artists, opened on the 12th. Many of 
the paintings have already been purchased. 
A particular account of the paintings, &c. 
will be given in our next. 

Royal Society.—At a late sitting of the 
Royal Society, Captain Kater read an in- 
teresting paper on the subject of a volcano 
which he has discovered in the moon. 
On examining the dark part of the moon 
through a telescope, he perceived a bright 
spot resembling a star; and subsequent 
vbservations convince him ft was a vol- 
cano. 

Royal Academy.—The subjects settled 
by the President and Council for the pre- 
sent year ares; In the class of Painting 
the Gold Medal and the Discourses of the 
Presidents, Reynold and West, for the 
best historical Picture of the Prodigal Son. 
In Sculpture, the Gold Medal and the 
Discourses of the same Presidents, for the 
best group of Harmon and Antigone, 
from the Antigone of Sophocles. In Archi- 
tecture, a Gold Medal and the Discourses, 
for the best plan, elevation, section, and 
perspective view of a design fora Theatre. 

A number of silver medals will be given 
for the best drawings and models of figures ; 
and in architecture, for the most accurate 
figured drawing of the front of St Martin’s, 
in the Fields, from actual measurement. 

The first medal. in each of the above 
classes is to be accompanied with a copy 
Pied 

Three silver medals will. be given to the 
Students in the Antique Academy, for the 
best models of a statue or roup to be se- 
lected by the keeper.’ "The first medal will 

accompanied by two Lectures of ‘the 
Professors Fuiseli dnd Opie. 
Mr Kemble’s Library.—At the sale of 
Mr Kemble's library, there were three rare 
articles in Old English Poetry which called 

the enthusiasm of collectors, ©) 

Syr Degore, a Poetical ex. 

ve rarity, consisting of eighteen leaves, 
Printed by Wynkyn dé, Worde ; L.,36, 10s. 

Here begynneth a. Iyall Treatyse of the 
Byrth and Prophecye of Martin, a Poem, 
gy, de Warde; 1.26, 


intended, from the first of this 


Chaucer’s Canterbury ‘Tales, a Manu” 
script of the 14th or 15th century; L. 21’ 
10s. 6d. 

An extraordinary Collection of Drury- 
lane and Covent-Garden play bills, from 
the year 1751 to the present time. The 
early volumes contain some curious MSS. 
notes. by Mr Kemble, many relating to 
Garrick, from the unpublished diary of 
Hopkins, the prompter, father of Mrs 
Kemble, were purchased by Sir Gregory 
Page Turner, for L. 189. 

A Collection of early printed Spanish 
Comedies was bought by Mr Heber, for 
L, 37, 5s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies, first edition, inlaid throughout, 
not.a very superb copy, was bought by Mr 
Boswell, at the sum of L. 112, 7s. 

Colossal. Bust of Memnon.—This bust 
is a genuine work of Egyptian sculpture in 
their finest style, is a grand work of art, 
and is deposited in our national Museum. 
It was sent as a present to his Majesty 
when Regent, who gave it to the trustees 
of the British Museum, for the use of our 
artists and amateurs, and for the gratifi- 
cation of the public. 

Thig immense piece of sculpture is of 
red granite, consisting of one solid block, 
ten feet high from the breast to the top of 
the head, and weighing upwards of twelve 
tons. The whole of the face is in the 
finest state of preservation, and is remark- 
ably characteristic. | 

The right ear and a part of the dia- 
dem is damaged, and a fragment, which 
was broken off by the French engineers, 
in their attempts to carry it off to France 
during their stay in Egypt under Bo- 
naparte, has been skilfully joined, and 
is an historical document, of no small 
importance. The excessive hardness of 
the material in which this highly-finished 
work is sculptured, was evident from the 
labour it gave our English workmen only 
to make the holes for the metal cramps 
which were necessary to join the fractuted 
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parts together. 
The head: is surmounted by an elegant 
and tasteful diadem, and‘ the chin‘rests: on 


buried so many years among ‘the ruins ’of 
the aces thrown ‘down by Cambyses, 


! 
ad | 4 
bis 3 
a projection similar to what is often.ob- 
served on other Egyptian statues. 
>| Signo i, who. considers (it un- 
Signor Belzoni, w ers ge 
| questionably the bust of the famous statue fore | 
of Memnon, succeeded in embarking ..it on 
the Nile, during his first voyage to Thebes, i he 4 
enormous t, which “was 
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powerful and indefatigable traveller, for 
the British Museum. , 
Other travellers had previously conceiv- 
ed the idea of transporting it to Eu 
and among them the French, in their 
brated expedition under Bonaparte and 
Menous. but, being unable to. devise 
means to remove it, they were compelled 


to relinquish the idea, and what foiled all 


former attempts, and the skill and ma- 
chines of the French, was accomplished by 
the exertion of an. individual, without the 
aid of any mechanical power, solely by the 
hands of the Arabs, although the labour 
was ill-suited to these people, who display 
all the well-known indolence of the savage 
state. It occupied an indefatigable exer- 
tion of six months- The greatest difficul- 
ty that Belzoni found in this tremendous 
undertaking, was in conveying such a body 
4 distance of upwards of two English miles 
to the Nile, which was the only way to ef- 
fect its removal to Alexandria. 

This colossal fragment may be justly 
considered as one of the most perfect and 
pleasing examples of the Egyptian school 
of art; which is a subject on which men 
of learning and of taste have differed more, 
perhaps, than on any other connected with 
the fine arts: some crying it up to the 
skies, while others scout it as the barbar- 
ous of barbarism, The learned French 
antiquary, De Goguet, and his followers, 
treat it with the utmost contempt, and De- 
non and his school are the warmest admir- 
ers of its beauties. 

Birmingham Institution.—It is in con« 
templation to establish in Birmingham an 
Institute for the Cultivation of the Fine 
Arts ; in the first instance particularly with 
a view to improve the taste of the manu- 
facturers as to. design. imitate with 
great ability and accuracy, in some 
imstances too successfully, in the in- 
stances of bank and bankers’ notes, and 
the current coin of the kingdom, and it is 
said that our cotton printers borrow some 
of their most approved designs from the 
chintz patterns of the Swiss, and in brass- 
foundry, toys, trinkets, and articles of 
fashionable use, the French, and even the 
Germans, whose taste is more sought after 
thap ours. Now, if we were to exhibit de- 
signs to our artists from the drawings, 
paintings, designs, models, and casts in 
the correct antique taste, their truly-classi- 
cal forms w soon obliteiwic the affect- 
ed and fantastic forms now preferred, and 
we should excel in design as well as in exe- 
cution. Sir Robert: Lauley has generously 
offered to present one hundred casts of the 
most approved statues, groups, figures, and 
designs to the institute. Lord Beau- 
champ, the members: for, the county, Sir 
Charles Mordaunt, Dugdale, S. Dugdale, 
Esq. and, Francis Lauley, Ksq. Heneage 
Legge, im Birmingham, .M. 
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Boulter, Esq. S. Galton, S. Testius. Gal. 
ton, Hubert B. Galton, Sam. Ryland, and 
Mark Sandon, Esq. O. James Taylor, Esq. 
have already subscribed L. 100 each. 

Niger.—It is said to be ascertained that 
the Niger empties itself into the. Atlantic 
Ocean a few degrees to the northward of 
the equator. This important fact is con- 
firme by the arrival of Mr Dupuis from 
Africa.. This gentleman was appointed 
Consul from this country at Ashantee, 
(where Mr Bowdich resided for some time.) 
He is acquainted with the Arabic and 
Moorish languages, and got his intelligence 
by conversing with different traders with 
whom he fell in at Ashantee. He thought 
it so important as to warrant his voyage 
home to communicate to government what 
he had heard. é 

France.—The French naturalist, Bon- 
pland, had sailed on an expedition to explore 
the coast and the islands of Parana and 
Paraguay, and to penetrate into the in- 
terior. 

At a late sitting of the French Academy 
of Sciences, the following papers excited 
considerable interest Ist, A Letter from 
M. Pexans, an officer of artillery, renew- 
ing his plan of destroying a ship of the 
line, of the first rank, by a small boat, con- 
ducted by a few men; 2d, A Memoir, by 
M. Biot, on electro-magnetic phenomena ; 
3d, An Historical Sketch, read by Captain 
Freycinet, of the voyage he performed 
round the world, and which, notwithstand- 
ing the accident that occurred to his ship, 
is expected to furnish acquisitions to the 
sciences. 

The French diteraté are occupied ina 
work of some importance ; preparing trans- 
lations of Plutarch, Sallust, Tacitus, Aris- 
totle, Hippocrates, &c. from the Arabic 
MSS. into which language many or all the 
best Greek and Roman authors are known 


to have been translated. 
Cashmire Goats.—The flock of Cash- 
mire Goats, consisting of 175, im in- 


to France in 1819, and placed at the north- 
east of Toulon, has been removed to 4 
more congenial climate at St Omer, near 
Paris. The kidsfrom this flock are abun- 
dantly covered with magnificent down of 
which the Cashmire shawls are made ; and 
they are superior in strength and appear- 
‘anee-to the indigenous kids of the same age 5 
which leaves no doubt of success from the 
naturalization. 

Italy.—The Abbé Amadeus Peyron, 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of ‘Turin, has discovered some frag- 
ments of Cicero, ina MS. from the monas- 
tery of St Colomban di Bobbio, a town on 
the Trebia, .in the’ King of Sardinia’s 
dominions. This MS. contains im 
new readings of orations already know), 
and confirms the identity of several tex's - 
which have been tortured by indiscrect 
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critics. It contains, besides fragments of the 
orations, pro Scauro, pro M. Tullio in Clo« 
dium Orationes, which are unfortunately 
lost. Some of these fragments have been 
already published by M. Mai, after a MS. 
of the same library at Colomban, preserved 
in the Ambrosian library at Milan. 

Snake with Two Heads.—Dr Corraddori, 
at Ruto in Tuscany, informs us, that he 
lately saw a snake with two heads; and 
adds, it sometimes happened that the heads 
differed as to the use of their faculties ; thus 
the one head would eat while the other was 
asl 

Negro slave in the 
gold mines of Condoto, in the government. 
of Choco, in South America, found a mass 
of platina of extraordinary magnitude, and 
which is now deposited in the Royal Mu- 
seum, in Madrid. It weighs rather more 
than 14 pound, and is the largest piece of 
this metal hitherto met with. 

Sweden.—The Swedish journals an- 

nounce that Major Graner, who sailed last 
year to explore iu the South Sea a new 
route for ships from Chili to the Hast 
Indies, has discovered a group of islands 
hitherto unknown, and has named the 
largest of the group Oscar Island. 


eight hun and forty-six 
who have been 
ning, into the schools round Tranquebar, 
were of the following description 
English and Tamul shools:s 
Protestant Christian . 265 
Roman Christian 161 
Brahmin Heathen 174 
Soodra Heathen . «2535 
Mahomedan' . . @4 


| ——3217 

Protestant boys. and girls 403 

Heathen by 137 
Mahomedan 7 

—— 629 


Total 3846 
Tae children in the schools are thus 
classed in the last returns : 
Protestant Christian . . 184 
Roman Christian. 1I9 
Brahmin and  Soodra 
Heathen .  . 1266 
Mahomedan. . 3 54 
1623 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Warkins’s Biographical Dictionary, 
which has been long out of print, and has 
in consequence risen to a high price, is 
nearly finished, and will appear at the lat- 
ter end of March. It has been almost en- 
tirely re-written, and will contain nearly a 
thousand new articles. 

_ Proposals have been circulated for pub- 
lishing Forty Correct Views from Nature 
of remarkable places, taken on a tour 
chiefly in Italy, by G. Cumberland, senior, 
in two numbers. ‘T'wenty, being the first 
number, are now nearly ready for delivery, 
and only one hundred impressions have 
been allowed to be printed. 

_ The Rev. G. Townshend will soon pub- 


an edition of the Old Testament, ar-— 


ranged on the basis of Lightfoot’s Chroni- 
cle, in historical and chronological order, 
So as to be read as one connected history, 
with six indexes. | 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Right Rev. Brian Walton, D.D. Bishop 
of Chester, editor of the London Poly- 
glott Bible. By the Rev. Henry John 
: odd, M.A. F.S.A. will be speedily pub- 


Mr J. H. ‘Wiffen has in the press, the 
Fourth Book of Tasso’s Jerusalem Deli- 
vered ; being the specimen of an intended 


New Translation into English Spenserian 
verse, with a prefatory dissertation on ex- 
isting translations. Dedicated by permis- 
sion to the Duchess of Bedford. 

The Union of the Roses, a Tale of the 
fifteenth century, in six cantds, is in the 
press. 

Observations on the climate of Pen 
and the district of the Land’s End, in 
Cornwall, by John Forbes, M. Dy will 

ily be published. 

A Practical Treatise onthe Diseases of 
the Heart, by Henry Reeder, M.D. extra~ 
ordinary member of the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh ; and ‘Member of 
the Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London, will be immediately published. ' 

In April will be’ publi Sir Ronald 

Preparing for the: press’ ‘two vols/ 
Sermons by the late Rev. 
ing, A. M. perpetual curate of ngton. 
the of next month be 

lished, Church of England Theology, 

a series of Ten Sermons, (separately 
printed in manuscript character; on im? 
t subjects ; by the Rev. R. Warner, 
Rector of Great Chalfield. 
‘Dr ‘Aikin will soon publish ‘an Abridg- 
ment of his Annals of the Reign of George 
IT1. in duodecimo, for the use of schools. © 
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_ A volume for Schools, entitled Sketches 
of the Domestic Institutions and Manners 
of the Romans, is in the press. 

Speedily will be published, written by 
Himself, Memoirs of William Wallace, 
Esq. late of the 15th Hussars ; containing 
interesting particulars of his confinement in 
Paris, with the unparalleled persecution he 
experienced in that country. 

he Articles of the Church of England 
are printing, illustrated by copious extracts 
from the Homilies, Nowell’s Catechism, 
Jewell’s Apology, and the Liturgy, and 
confirmed by numerous passages of Scrip- 
ture; by the Rev. W. Wilson, B.D. Fel- 
low of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

A Second Edition of the Elements of 
Medical Logic ; by Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart. 
Physician to the King, with great additions 
in the practical part, is in the press. 

Dr Oyre is about to publish a new Edi- 
tion, considerably altered and improved, of 
his work on Disorders of the Liver, Sto- 


~ mach, and the Organs of Digestion. 


A new edition of Burder’s Missionary 
Anecdotes, with considerable additions and 
alterations, is in the press. 


Professor Lee is preparing for the press, | 


the late Mr Martyn’s Controversy with the 
learned of Persia. When completed, as 
Mr Lee proposes, the volume will exhibit 
entire view of Mahomedanism 

has yet appeared. It will be publish- 
ed both in Persian and English. 


Shortly will be published, with consider. 
able additions, the second edition of Mr 
Howship’s Observations on the Diseases of 
the Lower Intestines, &c. 

Miss Porden is preparing for publica. 
tion, Cour de Lion, or the Third Crusade, — 


, & poem, in sixteen books. 


Dr Robinson is preparing an Abridg- 
ment of Hume and Smollett, with a con- 
tinuation by him to the accession of George 
the Fourth, in one volume, for the use of 
schools. 

In a short time will be published, Ser. 
mons for the use of Families, in one vo- 
lume octavo ; by the Rev. William Brown, 
of Enfield. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Supplement to the Iliad, in 14 
Books, by Quintus Smyrnaeus, translated 
from the Greek ; by Alexander Dyce, A.B. 
with Illustrative Notes and a Preface. . 

On the Ist of April will be published, 
price 8s. Part First, of a System of Uni- 
versal Geography; by Malte le Brun, 
editor of the ** Annales des Voyages,” &c. 
&e. 

An Account of the Rise, Progress, and 
Decline of a Fever late epidemical in 


Ireland; by F. Barber, M. D. Professor 


of Chemistry in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and by J. Cheyne, M. D. Physician Gene. 
ral to the Army in Ireland. 


- MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Hesrory of Northumberland, in three 
em ; by the Rov. Jno. Hodgson, Vol. V. 
ing the first vol. of Part III. 4to. L. 2, 2s. 
royal paper, L. 3, 3s. ; 
ASFRONOMY. 
The Wonders of the Heavens display 
in Twelve Popular Lectures on Astrono- 
my, with 46 superior engravings from ori- 
onders of World. 10s. red, 
oren royal paperdis, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co.'s C 
of a valuable Collection of Books. 8vo. 1s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
y for Norfolk, Essex, 
‘hristi Bi ary. 
containing af, account of the 
rm of the most distingui Chris. 

distinguished 


yin 
John ‘Wilks; Jun.  i2moi' 9s. 


Mewoirs of the Life, Writings, and Re- 
ligious Connexions of John Owen, D. D; 
by the Rev. Wn. Orme. 8yo. with a por- 
trait, 12s. bds. 

- The Life of the Right Hon. R. B. 
Sheridan; by Thomas Moore, Esq. 4to. 
BOTANY. 

A Grammar of Botany, illustrative of 
Artificial, as well as Natural Classification, 
with an Explanation of Jussieu’s System ; 
by Sir James Edward Smith, D. 


drawings; by the Author of the ~ &q President of 


Society. 21-plates, 12s. 
COMMERCE, 
Observations on the Report of the Earl 
of Sheffield’ at | Lewes’ Fairy: July 26th, 
1820 ; by James Bischoff, author of Rea- 
sons for the immediate Repeal of the Tax 


Robinson Crusceurs, ating seripsit 
F. J. G. of Raux, 58 
Tallii Ciceronis Ex editioni- 
bus Olivet et Ernesti recensiane ac- 
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curata Johannis Carey, LL.D, . 12 pocket 
vols. L. 3, 12s. bds. 
DRAMA. 

The Poet’s Child : a Tragedy in 5 Acts 3 
by Isabel Hill. 2s. 6d. 

Agatha; or, the Convent of St Bartho- 
lomew: a Tragedy in 5 Acts; by Edward 
Andrew Burnaby, Esq. 2s. 6d. _ 

Plot against Plot: a Comedy in 5 Acts; 
by Thomas Wilson. 4s. 

The Disappointed Authoress : a Comedy 
in 3 Acts; by Thomas Wilson. 2s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Grammar of Classical Literature, or 
a necessary General Companion in the 
Study of the Classic Languages ; containing 
Ancient Geography, Mythology, Customs, 
Antiquities, and Biography; by Benja- 
min Johnson, A. M. with 100 maps and 
engravings. 8s. bound. 

A Clue for Young Latinists, and Non- 
Latinists; by John Carey. 12mo. 2s, 
bds. 
The Infant’s Progress from the Valley 
of Destruction to Everlasting Glory; by 
Mrs Sherwood. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

L’Histoire de Petit Henri, Traduite de 
l’Angloise de Mrs Sherwood, par L. Se- 
morin. 2s, 6d. , 

— of Emma and her Nurse. 

The History of Martin and his two little 
Scholars at a Sunday School. 1s, 6d. 

Historical Prints, representing some of 
the most memorable events in Knglish 
History, in which the Costumes of the 
Times are carefully preserved. With de 
scriptions by Emily Taylor. ‘To which is 
added, a Brief Chronology of the Kings of 
England. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

Letters to a Child, on the subject of 
Maritime Discovery; by Emily Taylor. 
With a frontispiece, 18md. 6d, - 
bound. 

The Mother’s Book: exemplifying Pes- 
talozzi’s plan of awakening the understand- 
ing of children ; by P. H. Pullen, 12mo. 
bs. bds, | 

FINE ARTS. 

Robinson Crusoe, illustrated with twenty- 
two engravings, by C. Heath, from a series 
of designs by Stothard... 2 vols: L, 2, 2s. bds. 
royal 8vo. La 3,138.60, 

A General History, of the County of 
York, Part. EV, in folio: demy paper, 
L. 2, 2s., and.on super royal drawing pa- 
by T..D. Whittaker. 

A-Series of Designs for private dwellings ; 
by J. Hedgland,  4to. 

History of the several Italian Schools of 


Painting, with .cbservations; by 


James, M. 8vo. 9s. 6de.. 
Historie Ptologuas.; or, Characters 
Events from the Conquest,.tothe. Death of. 
George the Third, with notes by the Rev. 
J. Davies, 5s. bds. 
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The First Five Books of Liyy’s H 
of the second Punic War ; 5 ene, 
Esq. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Law. 
The exclusion of the Queen from the 
Liturgy, historically and legally consider. 


The Prerogative of the Queen Consort of 
England. 2s. 

A Report of the Case of Bills of Ex. 
change made payable at Bankers, as de- 
cided in the House of Lords, with an Ap- 
by Richard Bligh, Esq. 8vo. 


Williams's Abstract of the Acts passed in 
the 60th of Geo. ILI. and lst of Geo. LV. 
8vo. 8s. bds. 

MATHEMATICS, 

A Decimal Interest Table, constructed 
on a new principle; by Ebenezer Miller. 
5s, 

Mathematical Essays; by the late W. 
Spence, Esq. L. 1, Mis. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

An Essay on Sea Bathing, in preserving 
health, and as a remedy in disease, espe- 
cially nervous, scrofulous, &c; by J.: Ws 
Williams, surgeon. 12mo. 6s. 

Practical Observations in Midwifery ; 
with a selection of cases; by John Rams« 
botham, M. D.. 8vo. Part I. 10s, 6d. 

Illustrations of the great Operations of 
Surgery; by Charles Bell, Part L. plates 
coloured. L.1, ls. 

Commentaries on some of the most im 
portant Diseases of Children; by John 


Clarke, ‘Esq. M. D. &c. &c. Royal 8vo. 


10s. Gd. 

The History and Method of Cure of the 
various ‘species of Palsy; by Dr John 
Cooke. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

MISCELLANIES. 

No. III. of the Caledonian. 8vo. 8s. 

Nos. I. II. III. of the Annals of Orien- 
tal Literature. 6s. 

The Works of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke. 12 vols. 8vo. 6s. bd... 

No. Vol. III. of the Retrospective: 


Review. 8vo. 5s. 
i XIV. of the London Magazine. 
No. XI. (New Series) of the Annals of 

Philosophy ; an Essay on. Conversation. 

Foolscap 8vo. 5s. bds. 

few Plain Directions for persons:inv 
tending to proceed as settlers too Upper 

Canada, North America, : Gs.:6d. 
Italy,.and the Italians of the 19thCen- 

tuty; by a Foreign Officer in. the: British 

service. 

& Treatise on Ghess, founded on a.Plan 

of progressive improvement; by J..H.Sare 

rotty Hisq. vols. 

» The» Miller’s Guide ;. by 


el Abe: n Mytholo- 
gy, designied to illustrate the origin vf Has. 
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anism ¢ James C. Prichard, M. D. 
with Royal 8vo. L. 1, 7s. 6d. 
NOVELS. 

Helen De Touman ; by Mad. de Sourza. 
2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Society and Solitude ; by James Hoole, 
>= 3 vols. }2mo. 15s. 

e Midnight Wanderer ; a Romance. 
4 vols. 12mo. L. 1, 2s. 

Palmyre et Flamini, pat Mad. 14 Com- 
tesse de Genlis. 2 vols. 12s. 

Warbeck of Wolstein ; by Miss Halford. 
3 vols. 12mo. L. 1, 4s. 

The Village of Mariendorpt, a Tale; by 
Miss Anna Maria Porter. 4 vols. 12mo. 
Lil, 

POETRY. 

The Lessons of Sadek, Leoline, and Pe- 
naura, and other Poems; by J. C. White- 
head. 12mo. 6s. 

Selections of Classic Italian Poetry ; by 
T. B. Deffetari. 12mo. 12s. 

Pindaric Odes and Tales ; by Peter Pin- 
dar, jun. Esq. 4s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Considerations sur la Constitution Espag- 
nole. Is. 6d. 

Constantine and Eugene; or an evening 
at Mount Vernon, a political dialogue ; by 
Junius Secundus. 3s. 

A Political View of the Times; or, a 
Dispassionate Inquiry into the Measures 
and Conduct of the Ministry and Opposi- 
tion. sewed. 

History of the Causes and Effects of the 
Confederation of the Rhine; by the Mar- 
quess Luchessini. 8vo. 12s. 

Observations on the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, relative 
to the Timber Trade. 2s. 64d. 

Journal of the Visit of her Majesty the 
Queen to Tunis, Greece, and Palestine ; by 
Louisa Demont. | 8vo. 3s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Religions and Religious Ceremonies 
of all nations—Christians, Mahomedans, 
Jews, Gentoos, and Pagans; with 100 en- 
gravings. 10s. 6d. in red, or 15s. on royal 
paper, bds. t 

A Course of Sermons for the Festivals 
and Fasts of the Church of England; by 
J. H. Pott.’ 8vo. 128. bds. 

Christian’ Morality Indispensable. A 
course of twenty successive Sunday Even- 
ing Lectures} by'the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
B.D. 8voi'Js. Gd. 

A Selection of and Mymins for 
worship. 2iie. 3s. or ‘extra’ 

Vindicia Hebraice; or a Defetice’ of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as a vehicle of revealed 
~\Sermons’ by the’ Rev. Teaac ‘Miner, 2 

uptie Sacre, “or, an Inquiry into the 
Seriptaral Doctrine of Marriage and Di- 


vorce, addressed to both Houses of Parlia. 
ment. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
’ No. VI. Vol: ‘TV. of the Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels, contains Kellsall’s 
Classical Tour from Rome to Arpino. 3s,’ 


Oa. beWed, 4s. boards. 


EDINBURGH. | 
_The Edinburgh’ Philosophical Journal ; 
exhibiting a view of the progress of dis. 
covery in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Natural History, Practical Mechanics, 
Geography, Navigation, Statistics, and the 
Fine and Useful Arts; conducted by Dr 
Brewster and Professor Jameson. (To be 
continued quarterly.) No. VIII. with en- 
gravings. 7s. 6d. 

Illustrations of British Ornithology ; 
by P. J. Selby, Esq. Series First, in ele. 
phant folio. No. J. L. 1, 11s. 6d. plain, 
L. 5, 5s. coloured. ' 

The Mountain Bard, consisting of 
Legendary Ballads and Tales; by James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. Third edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged, to which is prefixed, 
a Memoir of his Life, written by himself. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Narrative of the Loss of Abeona, which 
was destroyed by Fire on the 25th Novem- 
ber 1820, in lat. 4° 30” north, 25° west 
long. when one hundred and twelve indi- 
viduals perished. Compiled by one of the 
Survivors. 8yo. Is. 

A Letter to Messrs George Miller, Tho- 
mas Allan, and Peter Brown, from Cap- 
tain Brown, Superintendent of the Edin- 
burgh Police. 2s. 

St Aubin; or, the Infidel. 2 vols. 
12mo. 14s. boards. © 

Hero and Leander, a Tale of Love; 
translated from the Greek of the ancient 
poet Museus, with other Poenis; by 
Francis Adams, Surgeon. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Decisions of the First and Second Divi- 
sions of the Court of Session, from No- 
vember 1818 to November 1819 ; collect- 
ed by J. Campbell, J. Wilson, G. Tait, 
R. Rollo, and M. A. Fletcher, Advocates ; 
by appointment of the Faculty of Adyo- 
cates. Folio L.1, Is. sewed. ~~ 

Memoirs of the Life of” Mise Catolive 

e Union ‘Chu 
Etchings of Edinburgh dnd its Vie 


blishments, “a 'Sermén” preached” before 
the Society of the Sons 
29th Jananry “T8219 By” 
“The Matkinich Minstrel 
nar Inflnences of the fst, Zouk Sep- 
tember 1811, betig an 
bert Taylor. 
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Fleurs; a Poem in Four Cantos, 4to. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

First Lessons in Latin Reading, in Two 
Parts; by Thomas M‘Gowan, one of the 


Masters of the Academy, Steel Street, 
Liverpool. Part I. 2s. 6d. Part II, 3s. 


6d. bds. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 
FrancE.—The Court of Peers have 
adopted a definitive decree of accusation 
against 34 out of 75 persons charged with 
a plot against the life of the king and roy- 
al family, and for the subversion of the ex- 
isting government. Twenty-four were ac- 
cused as principals or accesaries in the first 
degree, and 10 arecharged with misprision 
of treason in not revealing the conspiracy. 
Of the 34 persons accused only 29 are in 
custody. 

A tumultuous scene occurred in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the 7th February, 
in consequence of General Foy having, in 
supporting a petition from a half-pay offi- 
cer, alluded to his services under the *‘ glo- 
rious tri-coloured flag.” The Royalists 
said they knew nothing but the ‘* white 
flag!” and vociferated ** Long live. the 
white flag!” Their opponents, however, 
justified the expression of General Foy, by 
observing that the tri-coloured flag, though 
changed for another, was inseparably con- 
nected with what could never be changed 
—the remembrance of the glory which 
France had enjoyed for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. The altercation was pro- 
longed by various speakers, with a degree 
of violence which the President found it 
difficult to control, till it at last subsided 
into a vote on the petition, when the Cham- 
ber passed to the order of the day, by a 
large majority. 

NapLes.—The allied sovereigns, have at 
length determined to force the Neapolitans 
to give up the. mew constitution, to which 
they had regently sworn, and,to accept ano- 
ther at their hands....Phe yltimatum of 
the confederated sovereigns assembled at 

. Laybach, has: been communicated. to the 
Neapolitan Parliament, and amounts in 
substance to. thig—That they shall substi- 
tute the Brit’ .a for the Spanish Constitu- 
tion—and that for six years the capital of 
Naples shall be garrisoned, and six of her 
principal fortresses occupied by Austrian 
teops—on which conditions, and no other, 
& general arnnesty will be granted to her 
by the allies, and the Austrian army. of ace 
pation will be maintained at ¢he expence 
of Austria, and not of Naples... 

VOL, 


To conditions so humiliating only one 
answer could be returned by a nation re- 
solved to obtain its freedom, and to main- 
tain its independence; the Senate House 
rang with cries of ** War! rather than de- 
gradation ;” and the nation as well as the 
army participate in the resolution of their 
governors. In the mean time, the Empe- 
ror of Austria has put forth a declaration, 
dated from Vienna on the 13th February, 
explanatory of the views and intentions of 
the allies. After expatiating on. the bless- 
ings of the royal government in, Naples, 
the declaration states that it was overthrown 
by a mutiny among the troops, whom the 
disaffected had contrived to seduce—and 
that the monarch was compelled to pro- 
claim, the Spanish constitution, in conse- 
quence of violent threats and actual force. 
The declaration maintains, that the recent 
proceedings in Naples have not emanated 
from the people, but mainly, or entirely, 
from the Carbonari, a rebellious banditti, 
whom it is not more the duty of the allied 
sovereigns than the interest and the wishes 
of Naples. itself, to crush and put down. 
In these circumstances, the neighbouring 
sovereigns, alarmed for the safety of their 
own states, which they conceived to be en- 
dangered by such an example, felt them- 
selves bound to interfere; and though they 
would prefer to..carry their arrangements 
into effect in an amicable miannery they 
frankly told the Neapolitan sovereign .at 
Laybach that ‘* they would not suffer the 
continuance of the present order of things 
at Naples, and that, if it were notamicably 
dissolyed, arms must be employed.”. 16 is 
stated, ‘that though particular relations 
and motives hindered the, British: goverm« 
ment from partaking in the further resolus 
tions of the other courts, and admitteed/the 
accession of .the French court enly wader 
certain conditions, his majesty..badkethe 

satisfaction of finding bimselfiperféct- 

agreed with the monarchs of Russia and 

Prussia on the questions. in debgte,”) Phe 
declaration concludes with observing, 


if resistance shall be made, the Emperor of 


Russia will join his forces;to thase,of, 

trie, in order. to put down the evil. 

_ The old..King of Naples-has also-written 
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a letter from Laybach, to his son the 
Prince Regent, in which he explicitl 

states, that from his communications wit 

the allied sovereigns at Laybach, he imme- 
diately perceived that they were resolved 
by force of arms to subvert the new order 
of things which had been established at 
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drawn swords some of the citizens, who 
as his Majesty was returning from an ex. 
cursion, exclaimed, ** Long live the Con- 
stitutional King.” The national guards 
and the garrison were immediately called 
out, and the body guard were confined to 
their barracks. The affair terminated in a 


request from the body guard, that their 
corps should be suppressed, which request 
was approved of by the King in Council. 


nothing could induce them 
to depart from this course—and that to se- 
cure the tranquillity of the neighbouring 


% 


states, and to guard against future changes, 
certain guarantees would be exacted by the 
allied powers. 

To carry this determination into effect, 
the Austrian army crossed the Po on the 
29th January, to march through the eccle- 
siastical states upon Naples ; and his Holi- 
ness the Pope issued a proclamation ex- 
horting his subjects to receive them as 
friends. 

Accounts from Naples, of the 16th ult., 
represent public spirit as at the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm.—The following resolu- 
tions had been adopted by the National 
Parliament :— 

ist. That it has no power to agree to 
any of the propositions communicated to it 
on the part of the Allied Sovereigns, the 
King of Prussia and the Emperors of Aus- 
tria and Russia—propositions tending to 
the destruction of the existing constitution, 
and to the occupation of the kingdom. 

2d. That it considers, and shall consider, 
every past and future act of his Majesty, 
which may be contrary to the oaths taken 
by him confirming the said constitution, as 
incapable of being ascribed to his free and 
uncontrolled will; and, therefore, in re- 
spect to all such acts, it considers his Ma- 
jesty in a state of coercion. 

$d. That, as long as this state of coer- 
cion shall continue, the Duke of Calabria, 
his august son, shall retain the regency in 
the mode prescribed in the decree of the 
10th December 1820. 

4th. That in conformity with the decla- 
rations contained in the preceding articles, 
and with the principles of the constitution, 
all measures be taken, which shall be ne- 


essary for the safety of the State. 


In conformity with these resolutions, the 
regular troops had marched for the fron- 
tiers, where their force amounted to 40,000 
men under General Carascosa; besides 
40,000 militia. The rvation of tran. 
quillity in the capital itself was left to 
15,000 of the civic guard, raised for that 
purpose. Every thing, it is said, breathes 
war and obstinate resistance. The Prince 
daily receives the proposals of the multi- 
tudes eager to embody themselves in free 


The guard then gave up their horses and 
arms, except their swords ; and went to 
the places pointed out for their residence, 
being replaced by the halberdiers in their 
duty at the palace. Albuelo was arrested, 
with three of his comrades, on the 3lst 
ult. at Bodonal, in Estremadura. 

PoRTUGAL.—The Cortes of Portugal 
have decided that the government, like the 
Spanish, is to consist of one representative 
chamber only, a decision which is said has 
given general satisfaction. ‘They have also 
decreed that there shall be no censorship of 
the press, even with regard to religious 
publications. The sittings of the Cortes 
continue with great regularity. In that of 
the 24th ult. the report of the special com- 
mittee, which had been appointed to in- 
quire into the claims of the British officers 
who served in the Portuguese army, was 
read. The committee, after expressing 
their gratitude for these services, regret 
their inability, from the nature of the Por- 
tuguese laws, and the state of the national 
treasury, adequately to reward them. They 
proposed the following resolutions to the 
Cortes : 

1. That the English officers who, by the 
declaration of the 26th of August 1820, of 
the Provisional Junta of the Supreme Go- 
vernment of the kingdom, retired from the 
service of the Portuguese army, be dismis- 
sed with honour and with the thanks of 
the nation, solely from the necessity of 
giving a new organization to the national 
royal army. 

2. That those officers should continue to 
receive the pay of their commissions for as 
many years as they were in the war, in the 
Portuguese army. 

3. That those who did not serve in the 
war, should continue to receive their pay 
for one year, it being understood that 
their gratifications are personal. 

4. Finally, that the brigadiers should re- 
ceive the favour of Commanders (Commen- 
da) of the order of the Tower and Sword, 
and the Colonels, and Lieutenant-Colonels, 
the insignia of the same order. 

The Portuguese Revolution has, rather 
unexpectedly, extended to the island of 


corps, for the defence of their country; and Madeira. The whole affair was accom- 
the ladies of Naples are parting with their plished in a day; the populace having 
jewels to aid the public cause. nN unanimous in demanding the new | 

Sratn.—A disturbance arose at Madrid order of things, and the Governor and 


ep the 6th ult., from some of the king’s 


body guard having assailed with their 


other existing authorities, 


no 
means anxivus to maintain the one. 
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Some time in the last week of January, the 
principal Civil and Military Officers, and 
the chief of the other inhabitants of the 
Island, held a conference, and afterwards 
roceeded to the Government House, de- 
manding that the Portuguese Constitution 
should be proclaimed. After some hesita- 
tion the Governor assented, and the cere- 
mony took place on the 3ist. Not only 
was no blood spilt, but not an angry word 
appears to have been spuken. Deputies 
were dispatched in the schooner Anderino, 
to announce the event to the Portuguese 
Regency. The Anderino arrived at Lis- 
bon on the 15th ult., and the Deputies 
landed under a grand salute. 
AUSTRALASIA. 

New Sourn Wates.—Letters and 
papers have been received from Port-Jack- 
son to the 7th of September, from which 
we learn that the indefatigable exertions of 
Mr Throsby, who ascertained the route 
to the fine country beyond the Blue Moun- 
tains, have again been crowned with the 
most gratifying success. In a letter of 
the 5th of September, to a gentleman in 
town, he says :— 

“ You will see 1 am in a fair way of 
verifying my prediction, that ere long a 
route would be continued as far in the 
southward on our continent as Twofold 
Bay. The lake now discovered is fully 
160 miles $.S. W. of Sydney, to which an 
open carriage road will be clear in a month. 
The country is beautiful, and fully equal 
to my most sanguine expectations for all 
the necessary purposes of colonization. 
Picture to yourself large extensive downs, 
not plains, some as large as from fifty to 
sixty thousand acres, without a tree, every 
where covered with fine grass for sheep or 
cattle, and well watered, partly by rippling 
streams, partly by chains of ponds, in all 
directions. There are many such plains, 
of different sizes, and the hills and broken 
country around are thickly clad with excel- 
lent timber. It is, in fact, a most desir- 
able country, and before next Christmas I 
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confidently anticipate we shall prove that 
the snow and rain which falls on the 
mountains and high country seen to the §. 
W. have an outlet to the sea. The lake is 
called by the natives Warrewaa, and is 
stated by them to empty its waters in a 
southerly direction, where we perceive an 
opening in the high land on its west mar- 
gin, by a river they call Murrum-hid-gee. 
The lake runs from N. to §. about thirty 
miles, and extends in breadth from two to 
ten miles, its margin abounding in the 
most picturesque bays and points.” 

Many respectable settlers had lately ar- 
tived, and we see in the Gazette of the 4th 
of September, that 210 grants of land were 
then awaiting delivery at the Secretary's 


office. Some idea may be formed of the 


extent of society in New Holland, from 
120 gentlemen having dined at the Gover- 
nor’s table on the last 4th of June. The 
colony is so full of all kinds of merchan- 
dise, that the commodities of India are 
much lower than in this country, and Eu- 
ropean articles of domestic consumption at 
little advance on the English prices. Go- 
vernment having sent out duly qualified 
pastors, chapels are now erecting at Syd. 
ney and Windsor for the performance of 
the Catholic rites of worship. Mr Bigg 
was proceeding in his inquiry into the state 
of the colony, and expected to leave it in 
his Majesty’s ship Dromedary, early in the 
present year. 
AMERICA. 

at SurinamM.—The town of 
Paramaribo, the capital of Surinam, was 
almost totally are by fire on the 21st 
of January last ; “392 houses, and, includ- 
ing the stores and other out-houses, about 
1000 buildings, having been reduced to 
ashes. Their estimated value was 20 mil- 
lion of guilders, Surinam currency. In 
the confusion of the fire very few persons 
saved even their papers, and this once de- 
lightful town is laid in ruins, only here 
and there the beam of a house standing ; 
the inhabitants will have no alternative but 
to retire to the plantations for shelter. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps.—Jeb. 19,—Earl 
Grey brought forward a motion for the 
etiucsion of such papers as would give in- 
ormation respecting the communications 
_ between ministers and.the allied sovéreigns, 
on the affairs of Naples, which led to a 
long and. interesting debate. The Earl of 
Liverpool resisted theiz production, and 
justified the measures by adminis- 
tration in the existing relations of Austria 


and Naples. The motion was negatived 
without a division. 

Feb, 20.—The Queen’s annuity bill was 
read a second time; Lord Darnley giving 

his intended motion foran address to 
his majesty to dismiss his ministers; be- 
cause he~found that those with whom he 
acted were not likely to support him in 
such a motion at the present time. 

Feb. 21.—A committee on foreign trade 
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was moved for by Lord Lansdowne, and 


appointed with the assent of ministers. An 


interesting discussion of the commercial 
and agricultural distresses of the country 
arose out ef the noble Marquis’s motion, 
in the course of which the Earl of Liver. 
pool produced a number of documents, all 
tending to show an increased consumption 
of the principal articles of general use and 
enjoyment, from which he inferred the im- 
proved condition of the population. No 
specific remedy for the existing distresses 
of the country was proposed on either side 
of the House; if we except a hint from 
Lord King on the necessity of cancelling 
the public debt. 

Feb. 22.—The Queen’s annuity bill was 
read a third time and passed, without a 
word being said on the subject. It was 
then carried down to the Commons, by two 
of the Judges, Next night it received the 
royal assent, and her majesty it is under- 
stood has since determined upon accepting 
the annuity. 

March 2.—The Marquis of Lansdowne 
brought forward his promised motion upon 
the subject of the Austrian invasion of 
Naples. The Noble Marquis urged his 
proposition in a speech of great animation 
and eloquence ; but the previous very full 


discussion which the question had under- 


gone in both Houses of Parliament pre- 
cluded the possibility of advancing any new 
arguments. He concluded by moving an 
address to the crown, declaratory of the 
anxious wishes of the House for the inde- 
pendence of Naples, and requesting his 
majesty to employ his mediation to secure 
that object. Lord Bathurst contended 
that any mediation, unsupported by arms, 
must be unavailing. Neutrality, he main- 
tained, was, under the circumstances, the 
roper policy for this country. Ministers 
ad professed that neutrality in the utmost 
sincerity, and he was happy to say, that 
this profession had been so accepted and 
understood by the new government. of 
Naples, who had expressed their perfect 
confidence in the good faith and neutrality 
of Great Britain. The probable effect of 
the resolution proposed by the Noble Mar- 
quis would be, he said, to encourage the 
revolutionists in an obstinate and sanguin- 
ary resistance, in which, consistently with 
prudence, this country could not support 
them. Lords Ellenborough and Ho 
pe the motion. Lord Liverpool 
defended the course taken by ministers, 
complaining that in their external ne- 
gotiations they had to contend against 


the doctrine, that every revolution was 


ee bad ; and at home against the 
no less fallacious doctrine, that all re- 
volutions are without qualification to be 


ised and adopted. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne feplied ; when the ase divid- 
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ed on his lordship’s motion, and the num. 
bers were, Contents 37, Non-contents 84. 
. House oF Commons.—Feb. 5.—The 
Marquis,of Tavistock brought forward his 
promised motion respecting the conduct of 
ministers in their recent prosecution of the 
Queen. The Noble Marquis took a gene- 
ral view of the whole of the proceedings 
against her majesty, and ingenuously avow- 
ed, that, in submitting his motion to the 
House, he contemplated not only the op- 
rtunity of conveying the censure of par. 
iament upon the conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers in this particular, but also the 
means of collecting the sense of the House 
of Commons upon the question—whether 
the present ministers were any longer en- 
titled to the confidence of their king and of 
the country. He further declared, that if 
even those noblemen and gentlemen with 
whom he now acted in parliament were to 
succeed to the cabinet, he should not give 
them his support, unless they avowed their 
purpose of effecting some reform in the re- 
presentation of the people. Mr B. Bath- 
urst defended the conduct of ministers in 
every respect ; but the most interesting fea- 
tures of the debate were the speeches of 
Messrs Bankes and Peel, who took nearly 
the same line of argument, both objecting 
to particular parts of the policy of minis 
ters; but both admitting that the case was 
so extremely difficult as to excuse partial 
errors; and both decidedly agreeing that 
the Queen’s arrival in this country, and 
her majesty’s subsequent rejection of the 
mediation of the House of Commons, ren- 
dered an inquiry in some shape unavoid- 
able. Atone o'clock the debate not ap- 
pearing to have made any considerable pro- 
gress towards a conclusion, an adjournment 
to the next night was agreed to. 

Feb. 6.—Sir Robert Wilson resumed the 
adjourned debate. Hecomplained of vexa- 
tious delays, by which her majesty’s most 
important witnesses had been disabled from _ 

coming to this country. in time for the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords. He read 
a number of extracts from the testimony of 
these individuals, in order to show its ten- 
dency. Among others were certificates of 
her majesty’s becoming reserve, and the 
good order of her heusehold, from the ce- 
lebrated Professor, Volta, and her majesty’s 
domestic chaplain, the Bishop of Pesaro. 
The debate was continued by Messrs Hus- 
kisson, Bennett, Wellesley Pole, Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, Lord Castlereagh,/Mr Brough- 
am, &c. In the.course of the Jast named 
gentleman’s speech, he took occasion to ob- 
serve, that insinuations had abroad, 
that he had expressed doubts of the Queen $ 

im to an acquittal, in answerto W 
he invoked himself the mostdreadful: 
penalties, if he did mot fee aha asone of 

er judges, he would have her 
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Not Guilty. At’a ‘quarter to 7 next 
morning the House divided, when” the 
numbers were for the motion, 178; a- 
gainst it, 324; majority against the ‘mo. 
tion, 146. ' 

Feb. 8.—The presentation of a petition 
from Birmingham, complaining of the dis- 
tresses which at present oppress the manu- 
facturers of that town and neighbourhood, 
gave rise to a warm debate upon the gene- 
ral state of trade and agriculture through- 
out the country, which, whether its objects 
or probable consequences are regarded, 
must be considered by far the most im- 
portant and interesting discussion that has 
taken place since the opening of the Ses- 
sion. 

As the most promising remedy for the 
general embarrassment which all sides of 
the House had repeatedly acknowledged, 
Mr Littleton suggested a commutation of 
some of the more oppressive taxes for an 
impost upon property, (not income,) which 
should impartially affect land and funded 
property. In the course of the discussion, 
the necessity of adhering to the decision 
come to with respect to the resumption of 
cash payments, and of maintaining the 
public faith to the national creditor, was 
strongly enforced on both sides of the 
House. 

Feb. 9.—After some conversation on se- 
veral petitions, the House resolved itself 
into a committee of Ways and Means, in 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed a vote of L. 5,000,000 of the 
aids of last year towards the supply of the 
present year, with several other resolutions. 
{n reply to some observations of Mr Cree- 
vey, the Right Honourable Gentleman ob- 
served, that the reduction of the military 
expenditure, mentioned in the speech from 
the throne, might have been taken as a 
pledge of an intention on the part of go- 
vernment to effect further retrenchment. 
A saving of a large sum per annum bad 
been made in the expence of collecting the 

public revenue, and he hoped, though he 
_ could not be certain of the exact sum, that 
4 reduction of at least one million would 
take place in the whole expenditure, ~ 

Feb. 12.—An interesting discussion took 
place on the Grampound disfranchisement 
bill. The name of Leeds not having been 
in the original draught, Lord 
J nh Russell, previous to the House re- 
solving itself into’ the committee, moved 
that it should be an iistraction to the com- 
mittee thas the mame of Leeds be inserted. 
_ Tothis Mr DyGilbert proposed an amend- 
ment, thatethe franchise of which Gram- 
pound: was to be deprived should be ex~ 
tended to ‘the’ adjoining hundreds. The 
amendment was by’Mr J. W. 
Ward, C. "Wynne, Mr Littleton, é&c. 
Mr Ward; 'in the course of his argument, 
laid down, with admirable truth and preci- 
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sion, what seems to us the just doctrine u 


on the great question of reform. “ When: 


the reformers point out to me the irregu- 


larities of the constitutional building,” said ' 


the Honourable Gentleman, “ I will not 
at all trust to my own powers to pull it 
down for the purpose of rebuilding it, but 
when I am obliged to alter it, I will do it 
according to a form, which promises to my 
judgment strength and convenience.” Mr 
Gilbert’s amendment was finally rejected 
without a division. In the committee a 
division took place upon a proposition of 
Mr Beaumont, that the privilege forfeited 
by Grampound should be conferred upon 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. The a- 
mendment was, however, rejected by a 
majority of 136 to 66, in favour of Lord 
J. Russell’s motion, which bestows the 
franchise upon Leeds. 

Feb. 13.—Mr John Smith introduced a 
motion for restoring the Queen’s name to 
the Liturgy. He chiefly dwelt upon the 
inexpediency of this step, as the means of 
satisfying and the public 
mind. The motion was seconded by Mr 
Tennyson. None of the leading opposition 
members took any part in the debate ; 
Mr Wilberforce, however, supported the 
motion upon the ground, that in the present 
state of the public feeling, the concession is 
demanded as a peace-offering. He denied 
that the House would, by conceding the 
motion, pronounce any opinion upon the 
Queen’s innocence, and enforced this opi- 
nion by the popular argument with which 
every one is so familiar—‘* If the Queen is 
guilty, she stands the more in need of our 
prayers.” Mr C. Wynne and _ several 
others opposed the motion; amongst the 
rest, Sir Thomas Ackland, who maintain- 
ed that. the House, if it granted what was 
asked for in the present case, could not re- 
fuse to follow up its mediation for the Li- 
turgy by a similiar interference to procure 
for her Majesty a Royal Palace, a partici- 
pation in the ceremony of the coronation, 
and such an increase to her income as 
would maintain the proper magnificence of 
a royal court; and, lastly, that in their 

rivate capacity, they would be bound to 
introduce to her presence the female bran- 
ches of their families. The motion was 
ultimately rejected, on a division, by a 
majority of 120-—the numbers being 298. 

Feb. 14.—Mr Kennedy brought for 
ward his motion for leave to bring ix 
Bill to alter and amend the presen 
of constituting juries in Sco 
proposes to take from the Jug 
mination of juries, and to gj 
a right to challenge ; ‘ 
do away the practice ,ury deciding 
majority, and to sy” ute the mode p 
tised in Englayy” .tter a few words from 
Lord Binnipy” recommended that the 
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the absence of the Lord Advocate, leave 
was granted to bring in the Bill, _ 

When the Grampound disfranchisement 
bill was brought,up from the committee, 
Mr Maxwell gave notice, that should the 
principle of the bill be adopted, he would, 
on the first occasion of a similar kind that 
should occur, put in a claim to have the 
right of representation transferred to the 
city of Glasgow. 

Feb. \5.——Lord A. Hamilton moved for 
a copy of the order in Council directed to 
the General Assembly of Scotland, relative 
to the exclusion of her Majesty’s name 
from the Liturgy, and also for the copy of 
a letter relating to the arrest of the rever- 
end Mr Gillespie, for praying for her Ma- 
jesty. ‘The noble Lord rested the strength 
of his case chiefly upon the illegality of 
such an interference by the Crown in the 
internal concerns of the Church of Scot- 
land. The motion was seconded by Lord 
Glenorchy, and supported by Sir James 
Mackintosh. It was opposed by the Lord 
Advocate, who maintained that the Go- 
vernment had often exercised the power 
complained of, and cited several cases, to 
show that clergymen had been punished for 
omitting the name of the King in their 
prayers. Lord Castlereagh reprobated the 
practice of bringing individual cases before 
the House, when the Courts of law were 
open for their redress, and considered the 
motion as nothing more than an attempt to 
keep alive the agitation of the country. 
In this opinion the House seemed to con- 
cur, for on a division the question was 
negatived by a majority of 110 to 35. 

Feb. 16.——The Scotch jury amendment 
bill was, on the motion of Mr Kennedy, 
read a first time. The Lord Advocate 
gave notice of his intention to oppose the 
bill in its different stages. 

Feb. 20.—A warm discussion took 
place upon the question for printing a 
Petition presented by Mr Denman, frem 
Nottingham, complaining of the conduct 
of Ministers generally, and particularly 
as regarded the non-inquiry into the un. 
fortunate transactions of the 16th of Au- 
gust, at Manchester. The Petition was 
couched in strong language, and Mr 
Wyna its being printed, on the 
ground that several passages in it reflected 
op the Courts of Justice of the country, 
and on the House of Commons. On a 
division, the question for printing the 
Petition was negatived, the numbers being 
lor printing it, 68—against it, 134, 
Mr Creevey subsequently moved, that the 
conduct of the High Sheriff of Chester, at 
the late Meeting of that County, should 
be referred to a Select Committee. The 
meétion, after some discussion, was 
tived upon a division, by 122 to 65. Mr 
Goulburn. obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill to abolish the African Company, and 
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to vest the possession of their forts in his 
Majesty. 

Feb. 21.-—Sir R. Ferguson announced 
that the late majorities in favour of Mini. 
sters, had determined him in a resolutiog 
to abandon his promised motion for an in- 
quiry into the conduct of the Milan Com. 
mission. Sir J. Mackintosh and Mr Ben. 
nett declaring their full concurrence in the 
prudence of this determination, the notice 
was formally withdrawn. 

Sir J. Mackintosh then drew the attentioy 
of the House to the conduct pursued by 
his Majesty’s Ministers neneke the New 
Government of Naples in a speech of ex- 
traordinary length, occasionally adorned 
with great eloquence; Lord Castlereagh 
defended the line taken by ministers. His 
Lordship was followed by Sir Robert Wil- 
son, by Mr Wilberforce, who defended 
ministers, Messrs Stuart Wortley, Tierney, 
Brougham, &c.; and at one o'clock the 
House divided, when Sir J. Mackintosh’s 
motion was rejected by a majority of 194 
to 125. In the discussion of this subject, 
however, there seemed to be but one senti- 
ment in the House regarding the conduct 
of the Allied Sovereigns in their projected 
attack upon the Neapolitans. All agreed 
in reprobating the principle upon which 
they propose to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of Naples, as alike at variance with 
every established maxim either of law or 
policy, and tending utterly to subvert the 
rights of independent states. 

Feb. 23.—A warm and animated debate 
took place upon a Petition from Davison, 


_ the individual who, it will be recollected, 


was fined by Mr Justice Best, who presid- 
ed at his trial, whilst making his defence, 
for contempt of Court. The Petition com- 
plained of the conduct of the Learned 
Judge, and asked redress of the House. 
The Petition was supported by Mr Hob- 
house and Mr Creevey, the latter of whom 
accused Mr Justice Best of being an in- 
temperate and politica) Judge.—These as- 
sertions called down upon him the severe 
comments of Mr Serjeant Onslow and the 
Solicitor-General. The conduct of the 
Learned Judge was defended by the Solici- 
tor and Attorney-General, Mr Lockhart, 
and Mr Scarlett.—After some observations 
from Lord Castlereagh, Mr J. P. Grant, 
and other members, the House divided, 
— decided against receiving the Petition 
y a majority of 64 to 37. 

Feb. 26,—-Mr Plunket brought forward 
the great Question of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, in the form of a motion for a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, to take into 
are at present disqualified, with # view 
their or Mr Plunket 
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lature to receive the millions, forming the 
Catholic population of the Empire, to a 
full participation in the benefits of the Con- 
stitution. To these he added a persua- 
sive, equally cogent and honourable, ari- 
sing out of the circumstances of the times— 
the uncomplaining and inflexible loyalty 
with which the Catholics of I[reland bore 
the pressure of the general distress, which 
in its operation upon that kingdom had 
produced a degree of suffering without ex- 
ample in modern history. The Honoura- 
ble and Learned Gentleman spoke with 
the utmost respect of the prejudices of 
those who, from a sincere, though mistaken, 
zeal for Civil Liberty and the Established 
Church, had opposed the concessions sought 
by the Catholics; and successfully argued 
to show, that by the measure which he pro- 
posed, the basis of national independence 
would be extended, and therefore rendered 
more secure, and the Protestant Church 
strengthened by the accession of the whole 
Catholic population, who would thus be- 
come interested in its support. Mr Plun- 
ket’s speech was received throughout with 
reiterated and enthusiastic cheering from 
all sides of the House. Mr Dennis Browne 
seconded the motion, and Sir J. Mackintosh, 
Mr C. Grant, Secretary for Ireland, and 
Lord Castlereagh, followed Mr Plunket in 
the same line of argument. The only 
speaker who offered any considerable oppo- 
sition was Mr Peel: the Right Honoura- 
ble Gentleman denied that the Catholics 
would receive the boon with satisfaction in 
any shape, in which the Legislature could 
concede it, or in which the Honourable 
Mover (Mr Plunket) would advise that it 
should be given. He fully coincided in 
all that had been said of the merits of the 
Catholics of the present day, and if the 
legislature had a security that they would 
always continue such as they are at pre- 
sent, he thought their prayer should be 
granted ; but he reminded the House that 
they were called upon to legislate not for 
the present day and Catholics alone, but 
for posterity, and upon a principle which 
would apply to all sects. He added, that 
nothing could be contrived more likely to 
revive the spirit of party animosity and re- 
ligious bigotry, now happily almost extinct 
n freland, than a measure which would 
expose the country to the frequent recur- 
rence of election contests, in which Catho- 
lic and Protestant candidates would stand 
— to each other. At half-past two 

clock the House divided, when the num- 
bers were, for the motion 227, against it 

ority 6. 

March 2.—The Hotse resolved itself 
into a committee upon the claims of the 
Catholics. Mr Plunket moved ‘certain re- 
Solutions which were adopted without a 

and the following Members were 
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appointed to bring in a bill formed 
them :—Mr Plunket, Lord Castlereagh, 
Sir John Newport, Sir H. Parnell, Messrs 
Grant, Tierney, Wilberforce, C. W. 
Wynne, and Dr Phillimore. A call of the 
House was fixed for Friday next, on a 
the motion of Sir G. Hill. The Gram. 
und disfranchisement bill was then read 
in committee; after some discussion, and 
two divisions, the electors’ qualification for 
Leeds was fixed at the possession of a house 
of L. 20 a year actual rent. This, it is cal- 
culated, would afford a body of nearly 2000 
voters. The duration of the election was 
limited to five days. 

March 5.—Mr Stuart Wortley called 
the attention of the House to the Gram- 
pound disfranchisement bill. That mea- 
sure has been, it appears, abandoned by 
Lord John Russel], on the ground that the 
high rate at which the title to a vote for 
Leeds has been fixed by the Committee, 
destroys all the beneficial qualities of the 
proposed transfer. Mr Stuart Wortley, 
who proposed this high rate, has in conse- 
quence undertaken to prosecute the méa- 
sure through its future stages; and this 
night proposed some formal amendments, 
which were adopted without any serious 
opposition. 

Instead of the elector being required to 
rent a house at the annual value of L. 20, 
he must be a householder paying scot and 
lot, and renting a tenement, whether of 
five, ten, or fifteen pounds, which, with 
land occupied by him, shall amount to the 
yearly value of 1.20. {t will only be 
where he has no land, that the yearly rent 
of his house must amount to that sum; 
und of houses of this description there ate 
1690 in Leeds.—!n the course of the de- 
bate, Mr Hobhouse made an angry reply 
to an observation which had fallen from 
Mr Baring, descriptive of the proper qua- 
lification for a Candidate for Westminster. 
The Honourable Member argued at great 
length to shew, that it is no less possible to 
talk unadvisedly in the House of Commions, 
than at the hustings at Covent Garden. 

Mr Curwen then brought forward a mo- 
tion, introductory of a measure for impos- 
ing a direct tax upon the transfer of stock. 
The Honourable Gentleman's proposition 
was resisted by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as leading to a gross violation of 
the public faith, and was rejected by the 
House without a division. | 

Dr Lushington brought forward his mo- 
tion, for the dismissal of Mt Ellis from 
the office of a Master in Chancery in Ire- 
land, in consequence of that Gentleman 
having been elected to represent the City 
of Dublin. Mr Ellis defended the right of 
the Irish Metropolis to select for its R 
sentative any Gentleman not disqualified by 
law, in a speech- of considerable ‘ability. 
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He then gave an explanation of the duties 
of his office, which he showed to be per- 
fectly compatible with those of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament; and then withdrew, 
atcording to the usual practice in such 
cases. Mr Peel defended Mr Ellis’s elec- 


[March 
tion: and Lord professed to 
ive an explanation of his opinion 
is subject last Session, as not impeach. 
ing the election of Mr Ellis. On a divi. 
sion, Dr Lushington’s- motion was nega. 
tived by a majority of 110 to 52. 
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Fires.—On Tuesday morning the 29th 
ult., the Caxton Printing Office, situated on 
Copperas Hill, Liv 1, belonging to 
Messrs Fisher, was discovered to be on 
fire; and shortly after the whole of the 
immense pile of building presented one 
sheet of flame. Very little of the immense 
stock on these extensive premises was sav- 
ed. The conflagration was too rapid to 
allow time or opportunity for saving any 
considerable part of it. Copperplates to a 
considerable amount, however, were saved, 
as well as some of the account books, bills 
of parcels, &c. Some paper was saved, 
but in so damaged a state as to be unfit for 
use. All the types and presses are destroy- 
ed. It is supposed the calamity was caus- 
ed by the snuff of a candle being careless- 
ly thrown on the floor. The establish- 
ment thus unfortunately destroyed was the 
most extensive periodical publication ware. 
house ia the United Kingdom. The stock 
and premises were insured for L. 36,000. 
By ~ 100 individuals 
are deprived of the means of gaining a 
livelihood by their industry. ~ 

On the night.of the 34 instant, a dis- 
tressing fire took place at Whitehousemill, 
near Ormiston, East Lothian, by which 
four burnt, and the inhabi- 
tants depriv nearly every thing th 

The calamity in 
‘way that cannot be too much guarded 
against, viz. by a cinder falling on the 
back of a cat, which occasioned the animal 
to run under the bed, (their usual ‘refuge in 
‘stich cuses,) where a quantity of lint had 
been deposited, which immediately ‘took 
fire, and the opening of the ‘door,’ it order 
to alarm and obtain the asaistance of the 
neighbours, and the wind being high, 
caused the flames to spread. with such ra- 


for libel, contained in his letter upon the 
Manchester disturbances. The Baronet 
has been committed to the custody of the 
Marshal of the Marshalsea of the King’s 
Bench for three months, and ordered to 
pay a fine of L. 2000. On arriving at the 
ing’s Bench prison in St James’s, he was 
conducted to the chambers over the lobby, 
the same which were occupied by Lord 
Cochrane. There are a sitting-room and 
a bed-room, both conveniently and com- 
fortably furnished. A dinner was provid- 
ed for the Honourable Baronet, at the 
public kitchen of the prison, to which he 
and half a dozen of his friends sat down at 
six o'clock. The Honourable Baronet, 
when desirous of taking exercise, is not 
under the necessity of entering that part of 
the prison devoted to the debtors, but has 
the privilege of walking up and down the 
court-yard in front of the principal en- 
trance, which is surrounded by a wall, 
and which extends over a considerable 
space. He is of course upon his parole of 
honour not to go beyond the gates for the 
admission of strangers. 
Female Courage.—On Saturday the 10th 
curt. a young woman from the parish of 
Galston, eho bed been at Kilmarnock, was 
on her way home suddenly attacked by a 
fellow, who, jumping from behind a 
hedge, without pe a word, struck her 
on the head with a stick. Having Jong 
hair put up under her straw bonnet, and the 
stroke falling on the hinder part of her 
head, it did not prevent her from running 
off as fast. as possible, but finding herself 
closely pursued, and looking behind her, 
she saw he was very heat, with the’ stick 
‘in one hand, ‘and an open’ knife in the 
other. She lifted a Jarge stone, and struck 
him ‘so hard on the breast, with it that he 
immediately fells ‘While stéopitig for the 
“stone shé received a severe blow ‘on’ the 
shoulder.’ When he féll'she took his ‘stick 
and knife, ‘and’ seeing two’ met coming 
over the hedge) one of whom said * d—n 
‘her, he’s down,” she again off, 
“two which cathe ‘last ‘over t hedge fired 
shots at her, and ‘she aw “one 
‘duilléts” how ‘Gn. the 
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the tail of her apie, and some little holes, 
which appeared to have been made with 
small shot. Her head and shoulder are 
much swelled, but she was able to walk 
home, bringing the stick and knife which 
belonged to the villain with her. This hap- 
pened between two and three o'clock after- 
noon, and about half way.on the road be- 
tween Kilmarnock and Crookedholm. 

Fire.—Yesterday morning, between ten 
and eleven o’clock, an alarming fire broke 
out in the still-house at Sunbury distillery, 
near Edinburgh. The whole was so in- 
stantly in flame, that the roof fell in al- 
most immediately. This part of the ma- 
nufactory being fortunately separate from 
the rest, the fire was got under without 
spreading farther. An unfortunate accident 
occurred upon this occasion. Some people 
had stationed themselves on a very slight 
scaffolding, which, after some time, gave 
way, and six individuals were precipitated 
to the ground, from a considerable height— 
falling in a cluster upon each other on a 
very rough piece of ground, four of them 
were severely hurt. The premises belong 
to Messrs J. Haig and Son, and are fully 
insured in the Sun Fire Office. 

Forgery.—This day came on before the 

High Court of Justiciary, at Edinburgh, 
the trial of Francis Adams, accused of 
falsehood and forgery, by forging receipts 
and other documents on Gen. Sir Robert 
Abercrombie, G. C. B. to the extent of 
46,000 Spanish dollars, which he alleged 
Sir Robert had received from him in Ame- 
rica in the year 1778, The prisoner plead- 
ed guilty to uttering and using the docu- 
ments libelled, knowing them to be forged, 
and was sentenced to seven years’ trans- 
portation. He is a poor looking old man, 
and stated that he was seventy years of 
age. 

_15.—The King.—Last week the King 
visited both the theatres in London, and 
was warmly received by the crowded au- 
diences assembled to see his majesty and 
his royal brothers, ‘his is the first time 
that the King has attended at any of the 
national theatres since he has come to the 
throne—or even, if we recollect aright, 
since he has been regent of these kingdoms. 
The reception whieh he. met with, from a 
people. who, though prompt in their ire, 
areas hearty in their kindness, may pro- 
bably induce his. majesty, in imitation of 
his excellent father, to exhibit himself more 
‘tequently to his people, A more glow- 
27s, display of loyal feeling was never ex- 

ited, even in the happiest days of 
British loyalty,, The burst of enthusiasm 

wild, electric, and universal; apd the 
both upon the actors in this noble 
scene, and the illustrious person at whose 
fest their loving homage. was laid, is de- 
PY to have begm sueh as at once ele- 
» Softened, and gladdened the heart. 


VOL. VIEL, 


His majesty is described to have: been ob. 
viously and deeply affected. 

Election of Magistrates of Edinburgh. 
At the ordinary meeting of the Town 
Council of Edinburgh, yesterday, a com- 
mittee appointed at last meeting to con- 
sider a proposal which had been given in, 
and.to.arrange matters with a committee 
named, by the aggregate committees, &c. in 
order to lead to a compromise of the law 

rocess that has been carrying on for the 

t three years by Mr Lawrie and others 
against the Magistrates, gave in their re» 
port, unanimously recommending to the 
council to give eleven hundred pounds to 
the complainer, &c. in name of expences, 
to stop all farther law proceedings in all the 
cases now pending; which offer, it was 
stated, had been agreed to by the com- 
mittee on the part of Mr Lawrie, &c. Af- 
ter some observations from the Lord Pro- 
vost, Mr Treasurer Smith, Bailie Dunlop, 
and Deacons Fenwick. and Cox, the re- 
port of the committee was unanimously a- 
greed to.. The thanks of the council were 
unanimously voted to the Lord Provost 
and the committee, for the trouble they 
had taken to bring this long pending case 
to an amicable termination. 

19.—Fatal Affray with Smugglers— 
On Thursday evening the 15th instant, 
three excisemen belonging to the Nairn 
district fell in with two smugglers, a 
father and a son, near the Milton of Kil: 
ravock. As the smugglers refused to sur- 
render the illicit spirits in the cart, a 
scuffle ensued, anc in consequence of in- 
juries then received, the old man died 
soon after he had reached his home. 

Robbery, and. Singular, Restoration of 
Property.—-Seme time past.a singular oc- 
currence took place at the Stock Exchan 
of a countryman selling out stock to 
amount of L, 4200, of all which sum he 
had not proceeded far before his pocket was 
picked. Immediately a reward of L. 200 
was offered for the restoration of the 
notes, but to no effect; but the Bow. Street 
officers ascertained that the notes were sold 
for L. 300. A negotiation took. place; 
the holders required L. 1200 to restore the 
L. 4200, which the loser would not agree 
to; at length the purchaser of the above 
notes offered them to the owner for L,, 600, 
which accordingly was agreed .to, and. 
meeting took place last Saturday morning, 
in Brixton Fields, between the paren 
and owner of the bank notes. @ pur- 
chaser held in his hand the identical 


red pocket-book containing the four one 


thousand pound notes, with the odd hug 
dreds, and the owner of the notes held 
his hand_a five hundred peynd note— 
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ir of pirtole from his pocket, saying im- 
date y, 


Go your way home, and 1” 
go mine ;” each taking a different direc- 
tion. 


Steam Packets—Friday afternoon the 
~ 16th inst. a fine steam vessel was launched 
from the building yard of Messrs R, and 
A, Carswell, Greenock, intended to ply be- 
tween Leith and London, and to call at 
some of the intermediate ports. She is 
called the Mountaineer, and is a very 
strong as well as an elegantly built vessel 
—is 104 feet keel, and will be propelled 
by two engines, each of 40 horse power, 
by Mr Napier of Glasgow. 
The Mountaineer is intended to commence 
ruuning by the beginning of April, and 
promises to be a great accommodation to 
travellers between the capitals of the two 
kingdoms, as it is expected, from the fine 
‘form of the vessel. and immense power of 
the engines, that the passage will be ac- 
complished, on an average, in the short 

of 60 hours. 

 21.—Libel.—Court of King’s Bench.— 
The King v. I1unt.—The defendant in this 
case was the proprietor of Zhe Examiner 
weekly newspaper, and the present was an 
Information filed against him for a libel 


inserted in that paper, on 24th July last,, from Edinburgh, 


‘reflecting on the House of Commons. The 
alleged libel, after describing the majority 
of the members as greedy place-hunters, 
“pensioners, and needy adventurers, assert- 
‘ed that the House contained a far greater 
number of public criminals than public 
guardians, &¢. &c. After the evidence 
was heard, the defendant read a long writ- 
ten paper as his defence, in which he con- 
.tended that hi: motive in this publication 
_ Was pure, and dictated by a wish to pro- 
mote the pli: good. e jury retired, 
and after being out some time they came 
into court, and put a question to his lord- 
Ship, as to the necessity of there being a 
See of malice to constitute the offence.— 
e Chief Justice said, the motive of a 
man’s act must be irferred from the effect 
whieh his act was to have. [f'a man 
sas wilfully to do an act which might in 
its effect cause the death of another, ‘he 


* 


must be presumed to have malice in his 


heart. The jury again retired, and ih a 
Ry minutes returned with a verdict of 


uilty. 
plaeards 


to sedition and revolt, the particulars of 


_ Which haye been formerly detailed.’ 'Flet- 


(Sher, having ‘abscondsd, did ‘not’ plead. 


-O%Btien ‘pleaded not guilty. “Mt Pearson 


‘Wdentify O'Brien. ‘The juiry found the Qe. 


The King y, Fletcher’, alias’ Franklin, 

and D. O'Brien.—This was an indictmenr 
__ against the defendants for issuin 
_ with intent to render the people discontent- 
ed with the government, and inciting them 
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fendants. Not Guilty without 


‘he case not te 


t. 

day Thomas Pear. 
son was tried before he lg Court of 
‘Justiciary, on an indictment charging him 
with uttering two forged L.5 notes. The 
jury found a verdict of Not Proven. The 
stands charged with another in- 

ictment, and was accordingly re-commit- 
‘ted to prison, 

_ Melancholy Event.—A family, consist- 
ing of four persons, a man and wife, and 
their son and daughter, who resided in 
Lawson’s Wynd, foot of Sheriff Brae, 
Leith, were observed by the neighbours to 
be later than usual in door, 
on Friday morning, the 23d imstant.° Jt 
was therefore broken open, when it was 
discovered that all except the old woman 
were lifeless, and she in a very weak state. 
‘The melancholy catastrophe is supposed to 
have arisen from injurious smoke, the vent 
having little or no draught, and the win- 
dows and doors having been closely shut uj 
_ Boxing.—On Saturday the 24th, a battle 
was fought between Robertson the black, 
and the Chicken, in a park near Ravelston 
toll-bar, eight miles on the Lanark road 

twent neas, and five eas to 
loser. Before the fight, betting was in fa- 
vour of Robertson, but from its commence- 

_ nent in favour of the Chicken. Robertson 
was attended by Mr Blyth, as second, and 
the Chicken by Mr J. Johnston. ‘The 

Joa fought to half-minute time; the 

{tle lasted 44 minutes, and consisted of 
36' rounds ; when Robertson not being able 
to come to time, victory was declared in 
favour of the Chicken. Little science, we 
understand, was displayed on “éither side, 
but many heavy blows were given and re- 
ceived, and both parties were severely pu- 

-nished. “There were above 3000 tors 

on the ground, and a good deal of moncy 

was lost and won. ee 
Extraordinary Child.—Thete is now 

‘living at ATlanton Mill, neat Catburn, in 
Lanarkshire, a child of months old, and 
of the following extraordinary dimensions : 
"Neck" round inches” 
Shoulder’ do’ 333 


A do. 


Thigh 
dimeénsions and’ weight were taken 
‘oh the 19th Feb.” Noblemen, “gentlemen, 
and ‘of ‘all descriptions, go th ‘see 
‘hit. “He is 'afine Tooking’ child, healthy 
“and active. visitants every day tnake 
‘Tiberal preseriti’ to’ his parents: "Pre boy s 
father is named Jotin was, hot 
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Man, of Spring Gardens. The moon 
shone, with that the party 
had afull opportunity of seci 

And, baving taken their ground, they fired 
The 


cond fire was fatal to Mr Scott, who feceiv. 


MARCH, | 
Fatal Duel.—A duel, attended with fatal 
uences, and which has made a great 
sensation in the literary world, was fought 
on Friday evening, the 16th February, in 
a field between Chalk Farm Tavern and 
Primrose Hill, in the vicinity of London. 
The parties in this unhappy conflict were 
Mr John Scott, the avowed editor of the 
London Magazine, and Mr Christie, a 
friend of the supposed conductor of Black- 
wood’s Magazine—Mr John Gibson Lock- 
hart, of Edinburgh. 

The original cause of quarrel between 
these gentlemen had its rise in a series of 
three articles which appeared in the Lon- 
don Magazine, discussing the conduct and 
management of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and regarded by Mr Lockhart as offensive 
to his feelings, and injurious to his honour. 
Mr Christie, as the friend of Mr Lockhart, 
waited upon Mr Scott, to demand an ex, 
rane of the articles in question, and in 

to require a public apology for matter 
which he considered personally offensive to 
himself, or such other satisfaction as a 

tleman was entitled to. This interview 

to others, as well as to a correspondence 
in which much warmth was expressed. 
- Toprevent misapprehension of what had 
occurred, Mr Scott published his statement 
of the transactions to which he had been 
a party. This was followed by a statement 
on the partof Mr Lockhart, which was fol- 
lowed by a second statement from the pen of 
in he treated the conduct of 

r art with great asperity, and de- 
fended the course which he had. pursued 
with considerable warmth. _Then followed 
counter statement from. Mr Christie, 
which, we lament to say, led to the event 
we are about to describe. In this counter 
statement, Mr Christie applied, as from 

epithets to Mr tt, that he 
could not, consistently with his own. feel- 


ings as a gentleman, suffer to pass with im- 


punity. He, in’ consequence, as soon as 
ever the statement in question met his eye, 
proceeded with his friend Mr Patmore to 
Mr C.’s lodgings, and demanded an apolo- 

» OF instant satisfaction. Mr C. refused 


attended 
by. Mr. Pettigrew, a medical gentle- 


shots together. 
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ed his antagonist’s ball in his groin, and 
fell, Every assistance which the circtm- 
stances would permit was afforded him, 
and he was conveyed on a shutter to Chalk 
Farm Tavern, where he was laid on a bed 
in an almost hopeless state. Mr Christic 
and his second, Mr Trail, then retired. 

Mr Scott was never in a condition to be 
removed from the tavern to which he was 
carried, and lingered until Tuesday the 
27th, when he died. 

On the Ist instant, a Coroner’s Inquest 
was held upon the body ; and the evidence 
of the physician who attended Mr Scott 
during his illness was highly interesting. 
Dr G, Darling, the person in question, re- 
ferred in his testimony to a memorandum 
which he msde of what Mr Scott said to 
him. Mr Scott, referring to his wound on 
Saturday morning, between nine and ten 
o'clock, said, ** This ought not to have 
taken place ; I suspect some great misman- 
agement—there was no occasion for a se- 
cond fire.” After a short pause, he pro- 
ceeded—‘* All I required from Mr Chris- 
tie was, a declaration that he mearit no_re- 
flection on my character. This he refused, 
the meeting became inevitable. “On 
the field Mr C. behaved wéll; and when 
all was ready for the first fire he called out 
—* Scott, you must not stand there; I see 
your head above the ‘horizon; you give 
me an advantage.’ I believe he could 
have hit me then if he liked. After the 
pistols were reloaded, and ‘every thi 
ready for a second fire, Mr Trail call 
out— ‘Now, Mr Christie, take you raim, 
and do not throw away your advantage, 
as you did last time.” I called out im- 
mediately, ‘ What! did not Mr Christie 
fire at me?’ I was answered by Mr Pat- 
more, ‘ You must not speak; ’tig now of 
no use to talk: you have nothing now for 
it but firing.’ é signal was immediate- 
ly given, we fired, and I fell.” ‘Deceased 
expressed himself satisfied with Mr Chris- 
tie’s conduct, whom he des¢ribed’ as very 
kind to him aftér he was wounded. ~~ 

Mr T. J. Pettigréw, the bee wiry who 
had attended Mr Scott to the field, after 
describing the natute of the wound, stated 
that Mr Christie asked him what he thought 
of the wound. ~ He replied, he feared it 
‘was mortal, in the hearing of Mr Scott; 


when he addressed Mr Scott, and 
Ott"s 


ed a wish ‘+ that he had been in Mr 
situation, rather than Mr. Scott. should 
have been wounded by him.” Mr Scott 


_ then said, “* Whatever may be the issue of 


this case, I beg you all to bear in remem- 
brance, that every thing has been. fir and 
honourable,” Witness being asked if he 
did not hear it said on the ground by Mr 
Christie, that he had _ fired down the, 

lied,—** Mr Chiistie said,’ Why 
permidied tb fire second time? dis- 


my, pistol, down. the field before ; 


ar i 
4 
er, ex 18 ness, fie 
without loss of time, to grant the lat- & a 
The matter having come to this.issue, it 
— agrees that they should meet, with as 
little elay as possible, at Chalk Farm ; and ee ae fi 
thither they proceeded, as already stated, i" je 
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oF I could do no more.’”? These expressions gery. The-cireumstances of the case were 
4 Kt were made in co of some alterea- as follow :—-The prisoner’s husband held in 


tion which took place between the seconds, 
Mr Christie teek Mr Seott by the hand af- 
ter he was wounded, and witness desired: 
him to stand away, Mr Scott being at that 
time about to faint. Mr Patmere stated 


his possession a bank receipt for L. 30, en. 
trusted to his keeping by a female friend, 
which his wife ebtained, and drew two 
sums of 14 10:from the bank of Sir Wi]. 


to witness some days after the occurrence, 
that if Mr Christie and his friend had 
agreed that he should not return Mr Scott’s 
fire, Mr Christie’s friend was bound, after 
the fire, to have communicated to him the 


conduct pursued by Mr Christie, of which 


he (Mr Patmore) was entirely ignorant. 
The jury, after deliberating about half an 


hour, returned a verdict of ** Wilful Mur- - 


der” against Mr Christie, Mr Trail, and 
Mr Patmore. The coroner- accordingly 
issued his warrant for their apprehension. 
It is said the parties will deliver themselves 
up in due time to take their trials. 

Mr Scott was about 38 years of age. 
He was a.native of Aberdeen; and had 
been for several years well known in the 
literary world. 

10.—THE QUEEN.—Her Majesty 
written. a letter to Lord Liverpool, in 
which she signifies her determination to ac- 
cept.the annuity of L. 50,000 voted by 
Parliament ; expresses to his Majesty ber 
grateful sense of the manner in which her 
name had been noticed in the speech from 
the throne, and her regret that her name 
was still withheld from the liturgy. 

Death of the Princess Elizabeth.— 
Whitchall, March 5.—Y esterday morning, 
soon, after one o'clock, died, at the age of 
twelve weeks, her Highness Elizabeth, 
only daughter of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarenee, to the great grief of his 
majesty, and of all the royal family.— 
London Gazette. 

High Court of Justiciary.—On the 27th 
ult. Robert Stirling, writer, pleaded guilty 
to the charge of attempting to suborn a 
Witness on criminal proentien before the 
last circuit court held at Glasgow, and was 
sentenced to one. month’s imprisonment, 
and rendered incapable of ever practising 
in any court of judicature. 

Marci, 6.—The Court advised the infor- 
mations in the case of John Sharp, who 
was tried some time ago for shooting. at 
and wounding one of the county patrol of 
Lanarkshire, but an objection was taken to 
the verdict, that one of the jurymen was 4 
minor, .The Court, after delivering their 
Opinions at great length, found the whole 
proceedings in-the trial null and void, and 
that no sentence, could follow there 
against the pannel, but that he was still: 
subject. to. be. tried again for the same 
offence, and therefore granted warrant for 
committing him, te prison, till liberated in 

—12.—Janet otter, or Smith, was placed 
at the bar, charged with the crune’ of fore. 


liam Forbes.and Co. by forging the signa- 
ture of the owner. . She pleaded guilty, and 
the jury returned a verdict, accordingly, 
sentence seven years’ trans tion. Mrs 
Smith isa respectable looking woman, and 
was much affected. 

13.—The Court proceeded to the case of 
William Dalrymple and Thomas Scott, 
accused of theft, by opening lockfast places. 
On the motion of the Solicitor-General, the 
court deserted the diet against Scott pro 
loco et tempore, and Dalrymple having 
pleaded guilty, was sentenced to twelve 
months’ confinement in ‘bridewell at hard 
labour. 

James M‘Adie, aceused of bigamy, was 
then called to the bar. He also pleaded 
guilty, and was sentenced to. ten months’ 
imprisonment in the Canongate jail. 

Stephen Frew, and Barbara Frew, his 
wife, were then put to the bar, indicted for 
the murder of a male infant on the 12th of 
January last, at a place called the Easter 
Bucket Pot, near the village of Grange- 
pans, about a mile from Borrowstounness. 
Both the pannels, in an emphatic tone, 
pleaded not guilty to the charge, and the 
court bad proceeded some length in the 
examination of evidence, when an objection 
was taken by the prisoner’s counsel, as to 
the proper designation of one of the wit- 
nesses—the specification in the libel being 
‘¢ Thomas Grant, collier in Grangepans,” 
where it should haye been “‘ a#”’ that place, 
the residence of the witness being Borrow- 
stounness. The Solicitor-General concurred 
with the court as to the validity of the ob- 
jection, and immediately gave up the case. 
The jury returned.a yerdict of Not Guilty. 

14.—Henry M‘Jonnell, Owen Cal- 
laghan, Malcom Cameron, ,and Hugh 
Lafferty, cotton spinners, were indicted for 
having, on the evening of the b6th Decem- 
ber last, within or in the immediate vici- 
nity of the dwelling house in Causewayside 
of Paisley, occupied by William Orr, sen. 
manufacturer in Paisley, discharged one or 
more loaded pistols at John Orr, jun. now 
or lately cotton spinner at Underwood of 
Paisley, with intent to murder him. _ The 
pannels pled not guilty. A number of 
witnesses were examined, who, by a train 
of circumstantial. evidence, brought home 
the guilt to the three pannels first mention- 
ed; against' whom the jury found a ver- 
dict of Guilty, and of Not Proven) in re- 
gard to -. The latter was of course 
dismissed from the bar; and on ‘the 
the Court prenounced sentence apon the 
other three, ordaining them to be publicly 
whipped through the streets of Paisley on 
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Thursday the 5th of April, and afterwards | 
to be transported beyond seas all the days 
of their lives. 

The Court afterwards proceeded to the 
trial of Thomas Pearson, accused of usi 
and uttering, knowing them to be forged, a 
number of L. 5 notes of the Paisley Bank- 
ing Company. The indictment contained 
six different charges of uttering, all in this 


city. He pleaded guilty, and the Solicitor. 


General having restricted the libel, he was 

sentenced to transportation for 14 years. 
Swindling.—Last week a fellow, about 

20 years of age, calling himself Archibald 


Taylor; went to an upholsterer’s‘wate-room 
in Edinburgh, stating, that he had taken a. 
house in Arthur Street, which he wished’ 
furnished in a handsome manner; and, 
when completed, he would settle his ac- 
count, by giving the one-half. of the 
amount in cash, and his bill, at three 
months, for the remainder. The whole 
of the goods, accordingly, were delivered ' 
and adjusted in the house by his workmen, 
The upholsterer and his men were no soon- 


_ er gone than the swindler packed up and 


carried off every article in the house in less. 
than an hour. | 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the First Year of the Reign of George I¥., or im the First. Session of 
the Sevenih Parliament of the United Kingdom. ti ge 


Car. XCIV. For takine ‘an Account 
of the Population of Great . ritain, and of 
the Increase or Diminution thereof.—July 
24, 1820. 

Cap. XCV. For obtaining Returns 
from Turnpike Road Trusts of the Amount 
of their Revenues, and Expence of main- 
taining the same.—July 24. 

Cap. XCVI. For defraying, until the 
Twenty-fifth Day of June, One thousand 
eight hundred und twenty-one, the Charge 
of the Pay and Clothing of the Militia of 
Ireland; and for making Allowances ‘to 
Officers and Quartermasters of the said 
Militia during Peace.—July 24. 

Cap. XCVIT. An Act to revive and to 
continue, for ‘One Year, the several Acts 
for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors in lre- 
land.—July 24, 

Cap. XCVIII. To amendan Act pass- 
ed in the Fifty-seventh Year of His late 
Majesty, for the Establishment of Asylums 
for the Lunatic Poor in Ireland.——July 24. 

Cap. XCIX. ‘To enablethe East India 
Company to raise and maintain a Corps of 
Volunteer Infantry.—July 24. 

_ Cap. C. For amending and reducing 
into One Act of Parliament, Two several 
Acts, passed in the Thirty-sixth and Thir- 
ty-ninth Years of the Reignof His late 
Majesty King George the Third, for the 
better ordering and further regulating of 
the Militia of the City of London.—July 24. 

Cap. Cf. To enable the Examination of 
Witnesses to be taken in’ India in support 
of Bills of Divorce on account of Adultery 
committed in India.—July 24. 

Cap. CII. For making ‘general the 
Provisions ‘of an. Act made in the Forty- 
sixth Year of the Reign of His late Majes- 
ty, for removing Difficulties in the Convic- 
tons of Offenders stealing Property from 


Cap. CIIL the farther 


ment and Improvement of the 
Fisheries— July 24, 


Cap. CTV. To enable His Majesty to 

defray the Charge of a certain mtv we 
the Grant of an Annuity on the Consoli- 
dated Fund.—July 24. 
_ Cap. CV. An Act to continue, for Two 
Years, an Act of the Fifty-sixth Year of 
His late Majesty, for establishing Regula- 
tions respecting Aliens arriving in or resi- 
dent in this Kingdom, in certain cases.— 
July 24. 


Cap. CVI. To enable Chaplains in the | 


Navy, presented to either of the Livings of 
Simonburn, Wark, Bellingham, Thorney- 
burn, Fallstone, or Greystead, in the 
County of Northumberland, to receive 
their Half-Pay; and for other Purposes 
relating to the said Livings.July 24. - 

Cap. CVII. For appropriating to the 
Use of the Master of the Rolls for the 
Time being the Rents of the Rolls Estate, 
and the Dividends of the Funds in the 
Court of Chancery arising from the Sur- 
plus Rents of that Estate—July 24; 

Cap. CVIII. For enabling His Majes- 
ty to settle Annuities upon certain Branches 
of the Royal Family, in lieu of Annuities 
which have ceased upon the Demise of his 
late Majesty —July 24. i. Wika 

Cap. CIX. To enable His Majesty to 
gtant Pensions to Officers and Attendants 
upon His late Majesty, and other Persons 
to whom His said late Majesty had grant- 
ed Pensions and Allowances.—July 24. 

Cap. CX: To enable the Commission. 
ets of His Majesty's Treusury to issue Ex- 
chequer Bills, on the Credit of such Aids 
or Supplies as have been or shall be 
ed by Parliament for the Service of the 
Year One thousand eight hundred and 
twenty. —July 24. Shin 


Cap. CXI. For applying certain Monies 


therein mentioned for the service of the 


Year One’ thousand ‘eight "hundred ‘and 


twenty, and for further appropriating the 
granted 
merit..—July 24. 


in this ‘Session of -Parlia- 
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Cap. CXI1. For and com- 
ew the Harbour of Port Patrick, in 
nd, so a8 t6 render the same a more 
fit Situation for His Majesty's Packets 
ap. CXIII. For granting a certain 
Sum of Money towards inyproving the 
Harbour of Donaghadee, in Ireland, and 
rendering it a more fit Situation for His 
Majesty’s Packets. —July 24. 

Cap. CXIV. For enabling William 
Blackall Esquire, to sell 
mortgage his Estate and Interest in 
Impropriate Rectory of Caversham, in the 
County of Oxford, free from the Claims of 
the Crown.——July 24. 

Cap. CXV. To repeal so much of the 
several Acts passed in the Thirty-ninth 
Year of the Reign of Elizabeth; The 
Fourth of George the First The Fifth and 
Eighth of George the Second; as infli¢ts 
Capital Punishment on certain Offences 
therein ‘specified, and to provide more 
suitable and effectual Punishment for such 
Offences.—July 25. 
~ Cap. CXVI. To repeal so much of the 
several Acts passed in the First and Se- 


cond Years of the Reign of Philip ang 


‘Mary, the Eighteenth of Charles the Se. 


cond, the Ninth of George the Fi 
the Twelfth of George the ‘thd pag 
flicts Capital Punishment on certain Offen. 


ces therein ee uly 25. 

Cap. CXVII. To repeal 60 much of an 
Act passed in the Tenth and Eleventh 
Years of King William the Third entitul. 
ed An Act for the better apprehending, 
prosecuting, and punishing of Felons that 
commit Burglary, Housebreaking, or Rob. 
bery, in Shops, Warehouses, Coach-houses, 
or Stables, or that steal Horses, as takes 
away the Benefit of Clergy from Persons 
privately stealing in any Shop, Warehouse, 
Coach-house, or Stable, any Goods, Wares, 
or Merchandises of the Value of Five 
Shillings ; and. for more effectually pre- 
venting the Crime of stealing privately in 
Shops, Warehouses, Coach-houses, or 
Stables. —July 25. 

Cap. CXRVIIL, For reducing, until the 
Fifth Day of July, One Thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-two, the duty on Malt 
made from Bear or Bigg only, for Home 
Consumption in Scotland.—J uly 25. 


— 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


1. CIVIL. 


Jan. 26. The honour of ood conferred 
on Dr Andrew Halliday, domestic physician to his 
oe Higtmess the Duke of Clarence. 

eb. 8. Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Warde, 
K. C. B. to be Governor of the Island of Barba- 


ajor-General Sir Thomas Brisbane to be Go- 
vernor of New South Wales and its dependencies. 
March 1. The honourof Knighthood conferred 


inister 

iting, presbytery of Shetland 

by the translation the Ret. Job Sip: 
of Stronsay, in ° 

called to be 


5. Mr William Anderson 
the Relief congregation, John Street, 
. The Rey. Smith was ordained mini- 
ster of the presbytery of Ir- 
The Rev. admitted mini- 


2Dr,G. Comet Pigou, Lt. vice Ruffo, dead 


8th Feb. 

J. Percival, Cornet do. 

3Dr. Lt. Gen. Lord Combermere, Col. vice 
Cartwright, 1 Dr, G. 25th Jan. 

13 Bt. Mel. 


Capt. 
1F. G, Ens and Lt. Angerstein, fm. h. p. Ens. 


te Hunter, Capt. and Lt. Col. vice 
ret. Sth Feb. 
_ Ens. and Lt. Burrard, Lt. and Capt. do. 
Langrishe, fm. h. p. Ens. 
apt. Simpson jut. 
pinasse Ens, vice 


Warre Tes. do. 
Lieut. Russe, Capt. vice Jervoice, dead 

_ Ensign Seward, Lieut. . do. 
~ Gent. Cadet Hilton, fm. R. Mil. Col. do. 
ll 4. S. Doyle Ets. vice White, 14F. do. 
Lieut, Boyd, fm. h. p. 78F. Paym. vice 
O’Connor, superseded 8th do, 

Ens. Pasley, Lt, vice Cons 


i 
= 
| oF 
ity 
does. Lieut, Sir J. Gordon, Bt. fm. 22 Dr. 
| an ur. vice urst, 
a 25th Jan. 1821. 
las 
Bt 2. 
e in the parish of St 
minister parish of Govan, neat Glas- rom ; 
as Ill, MILITARY. 
Brevet Lt. Col. Re F. local rank 
of Coton ihe Lieut Hawkins, Capt. view Hobert, 
Dawes, 22 Dr: to Ensign Hendley, Lieut. do. 
fie fm. 3 Dr. Col. vice / 19 Lieut. M‘Arthur, fan, 39 Capt. by 
wil | vice N. ‘Tet. do. 
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Beresford, Ist Lt. vice Fairwea- 
Cadet 
Lt. vice Waller, dead 
30th Jan. 
W. T. Young, 2d Lt, vice Were. 


W. J. Copson, 2d Lt. vice een 


Feb. 
Gent, Cadet C. Ogle, fm. R. Mil. Coll. 
Ens. vice Vivian, prom. 4th Jan. 
94 Ens, Schoof, Lt. vice Robertson, dead 
17th April 1820. 
3M Gent. Cadet W. H. Adams, fm, R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. vice Chanibers, prom. 
Ist eb. 1821. 


M‘Arthur, 19 F. 8th do. 


46 Cc. Carroll, Ensign vice 
Com Serv, Ist do. 


Ens. by purch. vice 

Fitz Roy, 3 Fr. G. llth Jan. 

by pureh. vice 

ineent t. . O. 
M.C pitman , En. by 

1821. 


12th May 1820. 
Eas Lt. vice dead 


A. Pilford, Ens. vice 
Ist April 1819. 
T. Byrne, Ens. vice Broom, prom. 
4th Nov. 
Ens. vice nson 
24th Apr. 1820. 


W. Warrington, fm. R.... 


Gent. 

a . Ens. vice Gilchrist, 1 Vet. 

Staff’A 8th h Feb 
SS. 88, 
vice Knox, eancell 25th 

81 Capt. Hamilton, fm, 17 F. Capt. viee 
Adams, h, p. 21 F. rec. diff. 

KS J. Rayson, vice Tyndall, I, 
Comp. Serv. [st 

85 adet Hon. J. fm. Mil. 
vice Camp- 

bell, gn by P llth Jan. 

Lord Wm. Paulet, Ens, by purch. vice 

Lord C, Paulet, ret. Ist Feb. 
89 J, Currie, Ensign, vice Feary, La 
1¥ Bn, Ensign Gilchrist, fin. 67 vice Fraset, 
3 Pritchard, fm. h. Con 
, on Continent, Lieut, vce Wood, 
cancelled th Jan. 
8 —H , tm. h. p. 22 or. Lieut. 
vice M‘Le. , cance: Ist Feb. 

Ordnance 


Department. 
R. Art, Ist Lt. Steele, 2d Capt. 1th Dee. 
2d Lt. Creagh, Ist Lt. 


24 Lieut. Peatte, Ist Lieut. de. 
fm, h, p. do. doa. 
2d Teesdale, fin. 


ra 


2. Ase ditto, vice 
Dempster 72 Be. ith Jan, 1821. 
tl? Burton, dead 8th Feb. 


J. Wilson, Hosp, As. to the Forces 
R..D 
3. Millar, 8th Feb, 1821. 


Gartisons. Lt. Gen, Lord Combermere, Gov, of 
Sheerness, vice Gwyn, dead 25th Jan. 


Exchanges. 


Bt. Major Lane, p. 44F. with Capt. Burney, h. p. 
Martelli, , fm. 72 can: 
Capt. Griffiths, fm. 1 Vet, Bny with Bt. Major 
10 
Woe fin. 4 Dr. with Bt. Maj. Wood, 10 


Reston, 55 F. with Bt. Maj, Anton, h. p. 
— Butler, fm. UF. G. with Capt. Bathurst, 80 


—— Savage, fm. 17 F. with Capt. Gladwin, 13 Dr. 

— Cairnes, fm. 19 F. with Capt, Gordon, 81 F. 

fm. 33 F. with Capt. Slade, h. p. 

Te fm. 39 F. with Capt. Dundas, 

fm. 11 F. with Capt. Hay, p. 


Lieut. Clark, fm. 15 Dr, ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Parlby, h. p. 22 Dr. 

Wallace, fm. 15 Dr. rec, diff. with Lieut. 
Browne, h. p. 25 Dr. 

—— Stewart, fm. » F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 


Dowling, h, p. 4F 
w, fm, ig F. with Lieut. Cowell, 


——— Darke, fm. 24 F. ree. diff. with Lieut) Har- 


Comet ' beth ys 18 Dr. rec. diff. with En- 
sign Allan h, p. 60 F. 

Assist. Surg. Morrison, fm. 7 Vet. Bn. with As. 

Surg. rtye, h. p. 83 F. 

— M‘Laine, fm. 84 F. with As. Surg. 
Wilkinson, h. p. 60F, 


Lieut. Col. Marsae, Grenadier Guards 
Capt. Nihill, F, 

— Darby, 

Lieut. Wood, 2 2 Dr. G. 

Ensign Warre, 

Lord Poulet, &5 F. 


Reinstated. 
Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. J. Spencer 
Death. 
Gow. Ausol at Exmouth Jane 
Wade, Ba 


Robertson, late Ins 
dad dth Dec, 1820. 


——— Griffiths, Coldst. 
— Chambers, 69 of Goad one, 
Millar, Fort at June 


——— Tayler, Indep. p- In 
——— Strong, 16 Drive. 


h. 65 F. ist Dec. 


Lieut. & 


Waite, 21'F. at ath Nov. 
any 74 


Richards, h. p. 69 F, at Long 


Vey, Pe 2 Ue 
Resignations and Retirements. | 
| 
1820 
apt. Light, fm. h. p. Capt. dc | 
Ist Lt. Smith, fm. h.p.IstLt. do. 
24 Lt, Luard, fm. h. p, 2d Lt. do, 4) Hot 
Gent. Cadet J. Wynne, 2d Lt. 16th do. ig 
* 
& 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Rept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltowhill. 


: _B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o’clock in the morning, and 
inte evening The morning observations im the first 


are made on the Register 
F ttach. F Attach. 
Feb. | Baro.| Weather. || | Ther. Ther. |Wind| Weather. 
~ 
Mz 350 M. 57 N. Ww. Frost m 
2{ M. 352 634 M. 45 ve Fair. 16{ M. 50 42 N. Ww. Fair. 
E. 39 75 E. 44 high 4 
M. 51 -561)M. 43) IN. is f|M-. 52 |Rain & slet 
M. 32 555 M S. *|Frosty. | 19 - . rn. 
50 | .175)E. 38 214 day, 
6 M. 51 190 M . } ve Fair. 20{ . 41 sth od ° Fair. 
19 we 22 37) (N. W 
74 107|E. ie} high | Ditto. 56 10} mod Ditto 
M. 57 |: .890|M. 46 27 3} Chle. |Frost morn. 
9 E. 46 | .999)E. 4s} high Ditto. { E. 56 45 {mild day. 
M, 23 }50.205)/M. 40 Frost morn. M. 28 41) jCble. |Frost morn. 
0 } 24 1 
lk. 35 129.9991. 39 fair day. E, 39 day. 
12{ at Foggy day. |) 264 mod 
M, 51 | 40058. Frost murn. . 
58} 595 fogey day | 29 JE. 365 |moa |Pitto. 
{le 56 38 day. E. 51! .126|E. 33§|mod [with snow. 
Rain in inches, .559. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tue month of February past with little rain ; scarcely half an inch in depth fell in 

the course of that month. In the lower districts a considerable breadth was sown with 
beans before the 28th, and in uplands ploughing was in an advanced state, but the rains 
which have fallen since the commencement of the present month, have given a temporary 
check to such operations. The rain that fell.on Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 8th, and 9th, already 
amounts to something more than two inches in depth, and, consequently, the: soil is in 
‘no condition for receiving the spring seeds. Dry weather at this season is always de- 
sirable, and as the mercury in the barometer begins to rise gradually, it is to be hoped 
that a favourable seed-bed may yet be obtained. ‘ 
- Wheat is in a growing state, and has made considerable progress since the beginning 
of the month. Sown grass exhibits a lively appearance, but where beans were sown on 
damp or retentive soils, it is to be feared that some of the seed will be split by excessive 
moisture before the commencement of the vegetative process. ‘The newly wrought soil, 
too, will be over saturated, and when it is naturally tenacious, will be in danger of har- 
dening in the summer months. The commencement of the lambing season has not 
been very kindly, but the ewes aré in much better condition than usual, and will be 
able to afford sufficient nourishment to their tender progeny; it remains with the shep- 
herd to be doubly vigilant while the dropping weather renders strict attention to the young 
part of his charge absolutely necessary. | 

In the English markets grain has lately sold briskly at alittle advance. In this coun- 
try there is hitherto little amendment, Cattle of every description are sold at rather 
lower prices than at this period last season. t horses are nothing reduced in price, 
but as the season advances, and when the labours of seed-time are over, a decline in 
price may be expected, if other farm produce continue to meet with so discouraging 


Labourers are in general regularly employed ; the slight improvement that has taken 
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CORN MARKETS. 


d.s.d.j s. d. js. d,s. d.ls. d,s. d.ls. s.d. 1 
21) 659/25 6 53 2-80-21 6/16 022056190) 10 | 20] 183} 1 

28} 425/25.0 53 0/50 180 21 10 | 0 10 27 
8 


Mar. 447/26 0 50 0/51 18.0 21 05.0 24 O60 
14! 556127 6 34.6'50 8.118.021 0114.0 33016040 10 15 363 


44. __ Wheat, 240 Ibs." Oats, 201 Ibs. | Barley, 520 Ibs. Flour. 
Dantzie.|For.red.|British. | Irish. | British. Scots. |Stir. Mea,| 140 Ibs./280 Ibs. 


Se d@.is. d.s.d.J s. s. dials. a. ls. ss 
Feb. 16). 55 0150 54126 55.6116. 0 180] 18. 21 0 [160 0 20119 21 6 SL | 

25 35 O30 55 6] 160180) 16 21 0 [250236119 20119 21 0 116018650 SI 
2} 55.0150 34/26 55.6116 0179] 18 21 0.|23023619 0 O 16.0 189 50 Si 
36 3126. 35660179] 18 20 0 123025619 0 20/19 210 E18 O50 51 4 
16! ... 56 0150. S4log 3361160179 18 20 0 123023619 0 20:19 21 0 1150186) 50 4 


Haddington. Datkeith. 


— 


lo 
te 
~ 
w 
— 
o 


Wheat, | Beans. Pease. Flour, 28010.) Ou. 
1821. Rye. | Bar uar. 
y | i'd Potat.| Pigeon. | Tick. |soivng.) Grey.| Fine.| 2d. oaf. 


50 123 26) 38 40/26 30) 50 55/45 50/0 103 
50/20 26] 54 38/26 350) 50 55}45 105 
2 30 22 28154 42122 359/50 55)45 303 
50 


2! 22 96152 50] 50 35145 50 
1} 46 130. 52 95 124 26126 26) 54 38/26 30! 50.5545 105 


Liverpool. 
Wheat, Bait Blowr. }Oatma. i 
eb, 13517 9 G2 6 2 4.6) —— 58 54 5855.57 | 20 24 
70 ‘44252 73 14 0] — [30 34) 30 50156 37/54 28/24 25/20 25 be 
70°8 G2 5 85°05 10}. —+ 30 38 | 28 48 50120 
March 70.% 26.2, 45.0 510) —— }50 58) 26. 48 53 | 37 20 25 
—_ 0 8 2 6 2,815.6 510]. 50 38.1 26 48 156 5835 371420 2824. 
> a 
31% 4.1821. | Wht po Rye. Oats, | Beans. | Pease 


Aa Prices of Core jp, Scotland for the Four 


7 
| 
Wheat. } Oatmeal, 
182... Barley. | Oats. | Pease. | Beans. 
| Bolls.| Prices. | Av. pr. 1321. | Per Boll. |Per Pek. 
& d.sd.js s. & djs. djs sd. ls d. | 
16 699 25.0 3353 0} 29 8 210/14 18 6 15 176) 14 18 015.9, 1 
| 23) 55 0} 29 22015 2 O} 15 17 6 14 18 0159 1 
Mar. 2) 544 | 25.6 33 0] 29 12 210/15 20 C} 170) 14 I9 0159 1 0% | 
at 
iif 
London, 
Feb. 12144 60/28 18 25/16 22 
19% 32 60/28 52) 18 27|16 26 
Mare 
| 
| 
| 


have 


“ 


[March 
Lonpoy, 
2 342 4 
2830 
4243 
57 60 
61 17 
78 81 
24 28 
40 56 
1 1db.)1 2 
92 110 
90 104 
85 89 
94 12% 
40046 
24 310 
$1 39 
19 
300 600 
450 520 
300 600 
610 70 
610 790 
7 0 80 
100 106 
dll 10 
60 — 
166..- 
3810 — 
80 
BA 
(9 “9 
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290 Register.—Commercial Report. 
COMMERCIAL REPORT, 
PRICES CURRENT.—Marcu 10, 1821. 
Leitu. | Grascow. | Liverroot. 
Tea, Bohea,perlb. - | — @ —|— @—|— @ 
Sucar, Musc. cwt. 
B. P. Dry Brown, .« | 60s. 65 | 57 62 | 58 60 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.} 76 86 | 62 74 | 61 70 
Fine and very fine, «| 84 96 | — — | 76 84 
Brazil, Brown, + — | 24 30 
Refined, Double Loaves, 145 | — 
Powder ditto, 106 ] 10 — 
Single ditto,. . . . .|102 
Small Lumps, . . 94 9 — 
Large ditto, . 91 94 | — _ 
Crushed Lumps, . | 44 56 | — 
Motassks, British, . .| 26 27 | 27 28 | 28 ane 
Correrr, Jamaica, . 
Ord. good, and fine ord.|115 122 | 112 119 }115 121 
Fine and very fine, . | — _\|— — |134 140 
Dutch, Triage & very ord.| 80 115 | — — | 90 116 
Ord. good, & fine ord. {120 128 | — — |120 126 
St Domingo, + + 122... 1226) — — {113 114 
PrmMEN TO (in Band), Ib, -| 8 83| 8 —| 7 8 
SprritsJam. Rum160.P.| 2s 10d 7 2 8|2 2 2 4 
Brandy, ga. . 0 46) — 
Geneva, . . l 10 2 0 === 
Aqua, . 69 ox | am 
Winks, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. | 60 64] — mae 
Portugal Red, pipe, . | 35 46 |} — 
Spanish White, butt. . | 34 55 | — 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . | 30 32) — 
Madeira, . .  . 55 65 | — 
Locwoop, Jamaica,ton,-| £7 77|7 9 7101/8 0 @ 0 
Honduras, . 8 —|8 0 8 5 
Campeachy,. 8 —ji815 9 0 
Fustic, Jamaica, . —-|610 7 0|610 7 0 
9. 11 | 8 810/810 9 0 
InpiGo, Caracas fine, Ib. 9 64 11617 6 8. 6)8 09 0 
TimBenr, Amer. Pine, foot,) 1 6 18) — 
DittoOak, . 2. | 3 0.34] — 
“Honduras Mah ny, 14 28/1) 2 Bi 14 
A 18 — 
us. Yel. Candle, 51 | 52 63'|'50 
Home melted, cwt. . | 55 56 — 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, | 4505 
Riga Ta. & Dr. Ra. | 58) 
BristLes, Peters, Firsts,} 13 10° 14 | — 
Asnes, Petersburgh Pearl,| 37... 38 | — 
ditto, 46 | 41 42°}.40. 46. 
ot, 0.9 35 36 33 0 33 6 
Om, Whale, tun, 2 10 ft 23.23 10 
Tonacco, Ving. fine, by . 
—{10 1 1/00 
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Course of Exchange, London, March 13.—Amsterdam, 12 : 11. c. f. Ditto, at 
sight, 12 : 8 Rotterdam, 12 : J2. . Antwerp, 12 : 10. Hamburgh, 38 : 3. 
Altona, 38: 4. Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 80.  Bourdeaux, 26:10. Frankfort 
on the Maine, 156.. Madrid, 36. Cadiz, 354. Gibraltar, 304. Leghorn, 463. 
Genoa, 433. Lisbon, 494. Oporto, 49}. Rio Janeiro, 49. Dyblin, 8 per cent. 
Cork, 8 per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz.—Foreign gold in bars, 1.3 : 17:10}. New doub. 
loons, L.3 : 14: 6. New dollars, L. 0 ; 4: 104. Silver in bars, ‘standard, 
L.0:4: 114. 


Premiums of Insurance at Loyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, lds. 9d.—Cork or Dublin, 
15s. 9d.—Belfast, 15s. 9d.—Hamburgh, 25s.—Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s.— 


Greenland out and home, 4 gs. to 5 gs. 
Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from February 14, to March 14, 1821. 


Feb. 14. | Feb. 21. ¢ Feb. 28. |March 7./March 14. 
Bank stock, 226 2264 ~ 
3 per cent. reduced, 73} 734 733 
3 per cent. consols, .. 72% 724 72} 723.) 724 
34 per cent. do. 822 823 833 = 
4 per cent. do. 914 91} 914 
5 per cent. navy annuitiess.evene-| 106 1064 1064 1063 1063 
—— Bonds, .. 42 pr. | 4] pr. | 43 pr. — 50pr. 
Exchequer bills, 2d. 5 pr. | 53 pr. | 63 pr. 5 pr. 5 pr. 
Consols for ACCOUN, 124 723 734 73 
Omnium, 64 pr. om 
French 5 per cents. 83f. 25 c. [83 f. 60 f. 50c.\85 f. 45.6185 f. 45 c. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
January and 20th February 1821 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Abbot, W. Bermondsey New-road, cordwainer Budicott, J. F. Exeter, builder 
Almond, W. jun. Calstock, Cornwall, brewer Fereday, L. Sedgley, Warwickshire, iron-master 
Archer, A. Great Chapel-street, Soho, baker Fisher, F. Edgeware-road, nurseryman 
Aust, J. Gloucester, victualler Fisher, J. Milby, Yorkshire, faff merchant 
Barker, E. Exeter, druggist Foster, J. Sheffield, ironmonger 
Bailey, B. Merton, Surrey, ealico-printer Fraser, A. Norfolk-street, Mary-la-bonne, uphol- 
Baverstoek, J. H. Alton, Hampshire, brewer _ sterer 
Beevers, W, East Ardsley, Yorkshire, farmer Friend, H. Southwark, engineer 
Bevham, T, B. Poole, builder Frost, T. Little Titchfield-place, coach-maker 
M. Newsome Cross, Yorkshire, elothier Fuller, H. Bethnal Green-road, 
Berthoud, H. Soho-square, bookseller Gill, J. Dock, linen-draper 
Birks, W. Charnes, Staffordshire, cheese-factor Godfrey, S. Market Weighton, innkeeper 
Bl » G. Aldersgate-street, jeweller Gouch, J. Bath, painter — 
Bindloss, C, Hall Garth, Westmoreland, butcher Gréen, R, Selby, Yorkshire, banker 
th, J.sen. Bromley Park, Staffordshire, farm- Grove, P. Cardiff, straw-hat-manufacturer 
.. . Harris, G. Worship-street, eoach-proprietor 
Bartram, J. Canterbu , linen-draper Hebdin, W. Leeds, stuff-merghant 
Boreham, J. Havershill, Suffolk, brewer D, Hodges, W, Newington, straw-hat-manufacturer 
Bowkett, T. Eastham, Worcestershire, andCharles Howton, R, St Andrew, Worcestershire, victualler 
Bowkett, Eye, Herefordshire, farmers Howard, H. and J. Gibbs, Cork-street, Burlington 
Browne, J. Letts: woollen-cloth, t Gardens, scriveners 
Burall, J. Swansea, cabinet maker Hughes, W. Bolton, scrivener 


Bushell, E. sen. Bath, cabinet-maker Tvens, M. Shuckbargn, Warwickshire; grazier 
Butcher, P. North-street, Cit -road; horse-dealer Ivens, R. Byfield, oe, Warwickshire, tan- 


_ &astle, J. Ganwell, Somersetshire, Victualler 

Collier, W; Wellington, irontmonger 

‘Clark, G. Blackburny groger 


E: Wymondham, Norfolk, shdpkeepe® Leigh, P. Stockport, cotton-spinner, 


Card, T. A.W. Borough-market, tripe-dresser 


ner 
Cattermote, J. Framlingham, merchant Jarrett, T. Shrewsbury, Victualler 


Johnson, T. jun. Wakefield, merehant'« 
ester, “, Liverpool, auctioneer Keep, J. Grainsby, Nottinghamshige, farmer » 
R. Stamford, serivener ‘Kempster, T. Bouverie-street, carpenter 

Collett, J. Bath, shoemaker : Kerkman, J. Great Bolton, cotton-manufaectarer 

Knight, R. Gray’s Inn-lane; liverysstable-keeper 

‘Lamb, J. Newington Causeway, glazier », ~ 

Langhorne, W.C. St Mary Axe, merchant 

Leeds, T. Gerard, Cheshire, covfomspinner 


Nottingham, gtover 
ward, J. J. Exeter, spirit-imerchatt 
wther; J, Liverpool, merchant: $..Resemary-lane, slopseller 


\Davis, J, Hereford, eabinet-maker. 4 ey, C. Ivy-lane, corn-chandler 

Déws, Dewsbury, oxkshite, elothier Marsh, J. Gracechurch-stseet, hogier 

Pershore, mopey-serivener. | Massey, E. Eccleston, watchmaker”) 

pre Maltien, linen-drapér | -Maughan,-H. Rochester, tmen-draper 
Oxhead, Norfolk, paper-maker Morgan, W. Compton Greenfield, Glougestershire 
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Moth, G, Portsea, vintner 

ash, J. Bath, fishmonger 
Nelson, R. ermondsey, fellmonger 
Newmareh, C. Cheltenham, stone-merchant 
Nobles, R. A. Swindon, Wilts, plamber 
Norton, L. New Unton-street, stag 
Owen, J. Madeley, dealer in coals 
Parsons, J. Long Acre, coach-lace-manufacturer 
Penne], P. Whitborne, Herefordshire, farmer 
Philpots, R. Banbury, draper 
Phillips, C, and W. Parsons, Broseley, Shropshire, 

iron-masters 
Pitts, J. Hereford, timber-dealer 
Poole, A. Haydon-square, merchant 
Priddy, J. Oxford-street, wine-merchant 
Prver, T. C. B. Birchin-lane, saddler 
Pullinger, J. Itchingswell, Southampton, tanner 
Purkis, W. Portsmouth, eabinet-maker 
Reid, W.jun. Neweastle-place, Clerkenwell, watch- 
maker 

Reeve, Hilgay, Norfolk. dealer 
Richards, J. Deritend, Warwickshire, brewer 
Richardson, T. Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, tan- 


ner 

Ridout, J. P. Bridport, linen-draper 

Roberts, W. H. Aldbury, Surrey, paper-manufac- 
turer 

Rosson, R. Manehester 

Ruspini, J. B. Pall Mall, medicine-vender 

Russell, T. Brighton, builder 

Rutt, J. Red Cow-lane, Hammersmith, market- 
gardener 


Register.— Births. 


[March 


Sager, Ww. Lancashire merch 
Sager, ©. jun. Lancashire, ~ 


Saunders, J. Duke-street, St James’s, surgeon 
Shakespear, J. Fillnagley, Warwi ire, 
Shipden, R. Hythe, grocer 

J. Croydon, coal-merchant 

Sidwell, R. Bath, shoemaker 
Skey, R. S. Stratford-upon-Av. carter 
Smithies, J. Huddersfield, victualler 

Stead, R. Huddersfield, corn-dealer : 
Symes, W. Crewkerne, Somersetshire, linen-drap. 


er 

Thurtell, J. and J, Giddens, Norwich, bombazine 
manufacturers 

Timbrell, A, Old South Sea House, merchant 


Vigor, M. Bristol, cabinet-maker 

Vipond, T, E. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer 

Walpole, T. White Lion-street, Goodman's Fields, 
victualler 

Watts, T. Combe Martin, Devonshire, dealer 

Wilburn, W, F. North Shields, hardware-man 

Wildman, J. Whitechapel-road, plumber 

Williams, W. and A. White, New Bond-street, 


hatters 4 

Wilkinson, J. and W. Blackburn, cotton-manv- 
facturers 

Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, 


Wotton, T. Bristol, leather-factor 
Young, J. Bristol, woollen-draper 


ALPHABETICAL List of SCoTcH BANKRUPTCIES and DIVIDENDS, announced 
February 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Campbell, John, G w, merchant 

Crichton, Peter, Dundee, corn-merchant 

Gordon, James and Matthew, Overland and Kirk- 
laud, Stewartry of Kirkeudbright, cattle-deal- 
ers 


Green, Edward, Montrose, merchant 

Hamilton, John, and Co. Glasgow, merchants 

Johnston and Wright, Leith, merchants 

Johnston, Robert and John, Stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, cattle-dealers 

Kid, David, Leith, Gish-curer 

Landles and Calder, Helmsdale, fish-curers and 
merchants 

M ‘Call, James, and Co. Ayr, masons and builders 

Mackie, Alexander, Aberdeen, merchant 

M‘Farlane, Duncan, Inveresragan, Argylishire, 
cattle-dealer 

Rattray, James and David, Bannockbum, manu- 
facturers 

Ross, William, Inverness, 

Russell, Alexander, Glasgow, 
tioneer 

Russell, John, Hamilton, grocer 


t 
builder and auec- 


’ Vallance, Hugh, and Co. Paisley, 


Smith, Robert, Stirling, wool-spinner 
Smith; James, 
Turner, A: te Glasgow, auctioneer and mer- 


DIVIDENDS. 


Berrie, James, Edinb W. HL 
Sands, W. Ss. 

Forrester and Buchanan, Glasgow, wood-mer- 
chants ; by H. Paul, accountant there 

Annan, saddler by J. wri- 
er re 

M‘Symon, John, junior, Dumbatton, baker and 

ess, James, nbur, t; . ‘ 

tal, merchant hee 

Rhind, James, Leith, merchant; by A. Bruce, 
accountant in Edinburgh 

Robertson, John, Leith, merchant; by M. Smil- 
lie, writer there 

Steel, William, Glasgow, merchant; ‘by J. M‘Ew- 
an, merchant there 


eRants ; by J. Lamb, iron- t there 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 21, At Lerwick, in Shetland, Mrs 
James Yorkston, a daughter. 

28. At Edinburgh, the lady of John 
Scott, Esq. a daughter. 

—— At Baberten House, the lady of 
Archd. Christie, Esq. a son and heir. 

30. At Charlotte Street, Glasgow, Miss 
Taylor, Lime Ridge, a daughter. 

31. At Crook,:-near Stirling, ‘Mrs Mac- 
micking of Miltonis, a son. 

Feb. 1. At Aberdour Manse, Mrs Dr 
Bryce, a daughter. : 

2. Mrs Johnstone, No. 1, George Street, 


2. At Enniskillen, the lady of Capt. Ro- 
ber: Anderson, 91st regiment, a daughter. 

3. The lady of Captain George Simp- 
son, E. I. S. a-son, at her mother’s house, 
North St David Street, Edinburgh. 

— The lady of Wm. Stothert, Esq. of 
Cargen, a daughter. 

4. At Guernsey, the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kennedy, a son. 

5. At Havre, the lady of Wm. David- 
son, Esq. a daughter. 

9. At Dundee, the lady of John Max- 
well, Esq. a hter. 

10. At Perth, thelady of Anthony. Max- 


_tone, of Cultoquhey, a daughter. 
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10. The wife of Wm. Crombie, carding 
master, Mile End, was delivered of a son, 
and on Monday the 12th of two daughters, 
who, with the mother, are all doing well. 

1]. At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir James 
Dalrymple Hay, Bart. of Park Place, a 
son and heir. J 

— Mrs Mackintosh of Raigmore, a 
daughter. 

_ At Greenstead Hall, in Essex, the 
lady of Major Ord, Royal Artillery, a 
daughter. 

12. At Mayne, the lady of Colonel Hay 
of Westerton, a son. 

14. Mrs Walter Dickson, Duke Street, . 
Edinburgh, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of J. G. 
Lockhart, Esq. a son. 

— In Gloucester Place, London, the 
lady of John Lawrie, Esq. a daughter. 

15. The lady of Major G. Cunning- 
hame, B. S. a son. ' 

— At Albury Park, Lady Harriet 
Drummond, a son. 

19. At South Richmond Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Begg was safely delivered of a 
boy and two girls, all of whom, with the 
mother, are doing well. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Captain 
Robertson, 88th regiment, a daughter. 

20. At 8, Maitland Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Macalister of Balinakill, a daughter. 

21. Mrs J. S. More, Great King Street, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

— Mrs Dallas, St John Street, Edin- 
burgh, a son. 

Lately, a woman, in the neighbourhood 
of Modena, was delivered of five children, 
three boy's and two girls, which survived 
the birth for several hours. The same 
woman had four other deliveries of twins 
each tine.—-Gazette de France. 

At Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, 


Mrs Mackenzie of Strathgarve, a daugh- 
ter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 12. At Balaphetrish, in the island 
of Tyree, Neil Maclachlan, Esq. Mingary,. 
Mull, to Mrs Campbell, widow of Mal- 
coln Campbell, Esq. late of Barmalloch, - 
and eldest daughter of the late Colin 
Campbell, Esq. of Kilmartin. 

21. At Edinburgh, W. Smith, oa to 
Jessy, daughter of the late Mr Wm. Hoy, 
surgeon, New York. 

22. At Burntisland, Mr John Archbald, 
merchant there, to Grace, daughter of the 
~ Henry Murray, Esq. me t, Edin- 

Tgn. 

23. At’ Greenock, the Rev. William 
Ritchie Thomson, to Frances, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr John Rodger. 

26. At Dundee, Mr Dal. 
meny, to Margaret, daughter of the late _ 

ev. John Scott, Kinclayen, and widow of 
Dr Power, of St Jolin’s, Newfoundland. 

30. In Hill Street; ‘Edinburgh, Wm. 


Register. Marriages. 


Moncrieff Taylor, Esq. of the 75th regi- 
ment, to Isabella, daughter of the late 
Thomas Armstrong, Esq. of Glasgow. 

At Holm, J. F. Burgoyne, 
Royal Engineers, to Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of Colonel Rose of Holm. 

Feb. 1. At Warkworth Church, Charles 
Charteris, of Cullivait, in the couaty 
of Dumfries, to Diana, youngest daughter 


of John Reed, Esq. of Acklington Park, 


Northumberland. 

— At Edinburgh, John Marshall, Esq. 
merchant, Glasgow, to Eliza, eldest daugh- 
ter of Wm. Sanderson, Esq. merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

2. At London, Lord Viscount Cran. 
borne, son of the Marquis of Salisbury, to 
the accomplished daughter of Mr Bamber 
Gascoigne. 

— At Muirwhirn, in the parish of 
Glencairn, Mr William M‘Whirr, to Miss 
Janet Hastings, fourth daughter of Wm. 
Hastings, Esq. of Curridowe. 

— At Humberston, George Mackenzie, 
Esq. writer in Dingwall, to Katherine, 
daughter of John M‘Rae, Esq: Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute of Ross-shire. 

5. At Glasgow, Mr John Wauchope, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s service, to 
Mary, only daughter of the late Mr John 
Wylie, manufacturer. . 

— At Bonjedward, James Jackson, mer- 
chant, Jedburgh, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Thos. Caverhill, Esq. 

G. At the Manse of Kirkpatrick Juxta, 
the Rev. John Bennet, of Ettrick, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr 
Singer. 

— Mr Wo. A. Lawrie, to Harriet Oak- 
ley, youngest daughter of the late Robert 
Beatson, of Kilry, Esq. 


— At Dover, Captain Robert Deans, of . 


the Royal Navy, second son of the late 
Admiral Deans, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late Richard Clay, Esq, of Glouces- 


ter Place, London. 


8. At Aberdeen, Thomas Lumsden, 
Esq--of the East India Company’s military 
service, on the Bengal establisliment, to 
Miss Hay Burnett, youngest daughter of 
John Burnett, Esq. of Elrick. 

— At Edinburgh, John Fairrie, Esq. 
Greenock, to Helen, daughter of the late 
William M‘Cormick, Esq. 

10., At. St George’s, Hanover Square, 
London, William Frederick Chambers, 
M.D. to Mary, third daughter of the late 


Wm. M‘Kinnon Fraser, M. D. of Lower- 
Grosvenor Square, and of Balnain, In- _ 


verness-shire. 

12. At Langley Park, Alexander Cruick- 
shank, Esq. of Keithock, to Mary, young- 
est daughter of James Cruickshank, Esq. 


of Langley Park. 
13. At Knockormal, Capt. ‘Robert Cuth- 
_bertson, to Miss Agnes, youngest daughter 


of Mr Hugh M‘Kissock, in Knockormal. 
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16. At Stornoway, Mr Thomas Thomp- 
son, R. N. to Miss Isabella Laing, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr James Laing, conjunct 
depute city clerk of Edinburgh. 

9. At Prestonpans, Mr Robert Hislop, 
to Ann, second daughter of F. B. Sydserft, 
Esq. of Ruchlaw. 

20. At Edinburgh, the Rev. James 
Walker, to Miss Madeline Erskine, 

21. At Aberdeen, P. Macarthur, Esq. 
Delnies, to Ann, fourth of Alex. 
ander Galloway, Esq. merchant in Glas- 


We 
Oe. At Edinburgh, Alexander Burnet, 
A. M. rector of the united schools of Jed- 
burgh, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. George Thomson of Melrose. 

-— At Edinburgh, Mr William Steven, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Ann, only daugh- 


ant Alexander Chisholm Robertson, of his 
Majesty’s 24th regiment of foot. 
Wuly. At Madras, Lieut. James Brown, 
‘2d battalion 10th regiment native infantry, 
_son of the Rev. Dr Brown, Eskdalemuir. 


Aug. 9, At sea, (during a voyage from 
Bombay to Calcutta,) Lieutenant Donald 
Norman M‘Donald, 10th Madras hative 

. infantry, third son of the late Colonel Alex- 

‘Donald of Boisdale. = 
20. At Trincomalee, Lieutenant Benja- 

min Stow, of his Majesty’s ship Leander. 


[March 
Gordon was 2 gentleman of the test 
talents and of the most polished wit. His 
society was coveted by men of taste, from 
the ease and elegance of his manners and 
the maturity of his judgment. He had 
been appointed to the situation of Presi. 
dent of the Court of Justice in Berbice, by 
the late Governor Bentinck, but it was ya- 
cated only a few weeks before his death, by 
the re-appointment of Mr Beard, who had 
been suspended from the office. He has 
left an amiable widow to lament his Joss, 
in which all who had the honour of his 
friendship will sincerely sympathize. 

17. At Barbadoes, of the yellow fever, 
Captain Thomas Roberts, of the royal en- 
gineers. 

19. At Snowdon, Manchester, Jamaica, 
Dr Robert B. Wright. 


Bei ter of the late William Stewart, Esq. of 24. At sea, on his from Jamaica 
a ae % Perth. to England, for the benefit of his health, 
if ¥ Lately. At Dublin, the Rey. James Car- William, sixth son of Mr Matthew Brear. 
Sao: 7 lile, of the Scotch Church, Mary’s Abbey, _ cliffe, late of Bagbie, in the stewartry of 
| to Jane, youngest daughter of Mr William Kirkcudbright, and the fifth who has been 
ee ‘i. Wren, Kendal. cut off in the prime of life, from the ef- 
: j : At Laurieston Castle, Cramond, George fects of the climate of Jamaica. 
Drummond, Esq. of Dumeryne, Dumbar- Lec. 10. At Demerara, Thomas Martin, 
tonshire, to Alfreda Louisa, second daugh- Esq. merchant. 
| hee ter of John Law M‘Lellan, Esq. 15. In Jamaica, Jonathan Forbes of 
Master in Chancery, and Colonel 
St Catherine's regiment. 
| 20. At Campbeltown, Argyleshire, Mrs 
tig 4 April 16, 1820. Of a rapid consumption, Catherine M‘Callum, relict of Talmack 
4 ee | _ off the Cape of Good Hope, on board of the Muir Rowatt, Esq. of Kilkivan. 
at Fe a Castle Huntly “ast Indiaman, on his pas- 31. At Killin, Perthshire, Patrick Doug- 
iia Be sage to join his Supe in Bengal, Lieuten- las, eldest son of Mr James Campbell, Ca- 
sh 


tharine Street, Edinburgh. 
_ Jan. 6, 1821. At Naples, after a long 
illness, Mrs John Cumming, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Magee, Esq. of Belfast. 

7. At Limerick, in consequence of her 


; 11. At Trincomalee, of cholera morbus, head dress taking fire from a candle which 
é _ much respected and beloved, in his 18th she held in ber hand, the widow of Dr 
yeas Mr Thomas, a midshipman of the Kelly. | 
Ee | eander, and eldest son of Sir George Tho- 12, At her house, Mound Place, Edin- 
Bart. _ , burgh, Mrs Elizabeth Campbell, relict of 


the late Convener William Fraser, of Kirk- 
brachead. 
— At Aberdeen, Mrs Williuth Rahhie, 
aged 90. | 
— At Inverness, Miss’ Margaret “War- 
rand, daughter of the late Robert Wartand, 


28. At Bangalore, Major-General Hare, In his 1th year, Georgi bf Mr 

oh _ Of his Majesty's service, commanding the G, Asten, farmer, of Mattleshamy neat Ip- 

Mysore division of the Madras atmy. swich. He was the'youngest Of twenty- 

Bee -. Oct,.5, At Madras, Mr Robert Hunter © eight children by the same ‘parents ; and 

die » Stuart, Assistant Garrison Surgeon, eldest it is a remarkable coincidence, that the 

son of the late Mr Archibald’ Stuart, sur- “youngest “daugliter “died” last’ year on the 

Kelso, day of the’ ‘motith, and atthe 

piety, OF Mx, Fraser, teacher, 24, 14: ‘At Craigflower, Mrs’ Isabella Col- 


F 
James's, the Second son he ville of Ochiltree, relict’ of James Wedlder- 

Nov. 15. ‘Ki George Gotdon, for the his Gunga 


j 
i 
ve 
‘ | 
| 
| 
| 
’ 


1821.]] 
Sym, minister of New Kilpatrick, in the 
29th year of hisagee 

15. At London, Lewis Fraser, Esq. 
youngest son of the late Simon Fraser, 
Esq. of Ford, writer to the signet. 

18 At the manse of Abercorn, Mrs 
Meiklejohn, senior. 

19. At Hamburgh, Mrs Klopstock, wi- 
dow of the illustrious author of the Mes- 
siah, in the 74th year of her age. 

— At Fareham, aged 89, Joseph Gil- 
bert, Esq. who, in the year 1772, accom- 
panied Captain Cook im his second voyage 
round the world, and was afterwards many 
years master attendant in Portsmouth and 
Deptford dock yards. 

— At Hasling House, Buxton, John 
Gillies, Esq. 

20. At Leith, Agnes Addison, daughter 
of Mr William Hunter, of his Majesty’s 
Customs. 

21. At Newtonstewart, William Dill, 
sen. Esq. writer. 

22. In Lansdown Place, Bath, Mrs 
Wilson, relict of George Wilson, Esq. and 
eldest daughter of the late John Robert- 
son, Esq. of the Royal Crescent. 

— At Banff, at a very advanced age, 
John Russell, Esq. of Balmade. 

— At Hooley House, Surrey, Thomas 
Byron, late Lieutenant-Colonel in the 3d 
regiment of guards. 

24. At Glasgow, Mary Jane, daughter 
of Lieut. Pegus, 88th regiment. 

— At Grangemouth, Mr John Lorn, 
ship-owner, 

— At Arbroath, Mr David Kirkland, 
Rector of the Grammar School of that 
place, in the 83d year of his age, and 55th 
of his incumbency. 

— At Aberdeen, John Urquhart, Esq. 
of Craigston. 

— At Fort Augustus, Arthur Buchan- 
an, Esq. Barrack-master of that place, 

— At Inverness, William, eldest son of 
Lockhart Kinloch, Sheriff-Clerk of 
Inverness-shire. 

25. At Watterstein, Mrs Bethune, wi- 


dow of thelate Rey. Wm..Bethune, mini- 
within a few weeks of 100 years — Dun- 


ster of Durinish, Isle of Skye. 

— At Warrieston Crescent, Edinburgh, 
James Rose, Esq. Depute Clerk of Ses- 
sion. 


Stephens, mother of Miss 
Stephens, of Covent~Garden ‘Theatre. 

“At Edinburgh, Andrew Darling, 
of “Kobert . Darling, aged 


oo At Carlisle, aged 40, David Carrick, 
jun, only son and partner of D. Carrick, 
banker in that city. 


~ & 


“Fife, he was able to. wal 
Friday before his death, he walked ‘into’the 


and of a cheerful. 
he enjoyed to the ‘last. “This” 


itnessed man i 
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Young, third daughter of the deceased 
David Young, Esq. of Craighead, mer- 
chant in Glasgow. | 

_ 28. At Campbelton, Captain’ Donald 
Campbell, Paymaster Argylishire militia. 

29. At No. 10, Maitland Street, Miss 
Jane Myrtle. 

— At Cheltenham, Patrick Maitland, 
Esq. late of Calcutta. 

— At Glasgow, James Marquis, Esq. 
late merchant there. 

— In Morton Street, Leith, Mr Joh 
Anderson, shipmaster. 

30. Mrs Brand, wife of James Brand, 
Esq. Cashier of the Banking Company 
Aberdeen. 

31. At the Manse of Kiltarlity, the Rev. 
Ranald Bain, D.D. minister of that parish. 

Feb. 1. At Panmure House, Canongate, 
Mrs Margaret Geddes, wife of Mr John 
Geddes. 

2. At Edinburgh, Mr Wm. Lawson, 
sen. plasterer. 

— At Cupar Fife, Katherine, eldest 
daughter of Mr William Murray, much 
and justly regretted. 

— At Greenock, Mr William Cameron, 
surgeon. / 

3. At the Manse of Gifford, East Lo- 
thian, the Rev. James Innes, in the 88th 
year of his age and 61st of his ministry. 

— At London, Mrs Millar, wife of 
William Millar, Esq. of Star, Fifeshire. 

2. The Princess Caroline of Bavaria. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 92d year of her 
age, Mrs Margaret Mary Nimmo, relict of 
the Rev. John Gibson, late one of the 
ministers of St Cuthbert’s. 

— At his house, in St James's Square, 
Edinburgh, Mr William Ritchie, teacher 
of dancing. 

5. At Kinell House, Perthshire, the 
Right Hon. Lady Ann Place, daughter of 
the late Earl of Aberdeen, and wife of 
Edward Place, Esq. of Skelton’ Grange, 
Yorkshire. 
At Muirton, Miss Louisa Watson, 
daughter of James Watson, Esq. 
— At Grange Toll, neat Edinburgh, 


can Cumming, superanhuated of 
Excise, grandson of George Grant, Esq: of 
Tullochgorum. He was. born in: March 
1721. He lived in St Andrew's in 1745, 


when the Highland army passed through 


that place, and. was, niuch solicited to join 
which, however, be declined. ‘Till 
within the last twenty-four hours of his 
alk “out, andj tithe 


son of genttine 


Old Town. He was a 
happy temper, 
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- 69 of which he 


5. At Leith, Mrs Jane Stewart, wife of 
Mr Robert Liddell. : 

6. At Lanark, Bailie Alexander Blair, 
merchant, in the "a6th year of his age. 

— At Sandygate, near Mid-Calder, 
Adam Turnbull, Esq. M. D. 

— At Dalvey, Alexander Macleod, Esq, 
of Dalvey. 
— At Edinburgh, John Stenhouse, Esq. 
writer to the signet. 

— At Tranent, Mr Andrew Blair, corn: 
merchant, in the 72d year of his age. 


At Logiegreen, Charles Steuart, Bog. 


writer to the signet. 

7. At Stobo Manse, Mr Alex. Ker, 
preacher of the gospel, eldest son of the 
Rev. Alex. Ker, minister of Stobo. 

— At Stirling, at her house, Quality 
Street, Mrs Alexander Murray, in her 81st 


— At her father’s house, St James’s 
Square, Edinburgh, Euphemia Craig, in 
her 19th year. 

8. At Greenock, John Laird, Esq. in the 
70th year of his age. 

— At Fraserburgh, in the 60th year of 
her age, Mrs Janet Dalrymple, relict of 
the late Mr William Greig, merchant 

9. At Stewartfield, Cornelius Elliot, 
Esq. of Woollie. 

— In Hans Place, Sloane Street, Lon- 
don, the Rey. Dr Nicol, minister of the 
Scots Church, Swallow Street. 

— At Blackford, Miss Jane Trotter of 
Mortonhall. 

10. At Dr Langworth Asy um, 
Kingsdown House, Box, in Semetnusthidis, 
John Randall, 104 years, upwards of 
ad been a patient in that 
institution, enjoying good bodily health, 
and working regularly in the garden until 
a few weeks prior to his death. 

— At Edinburgh, Mary Crichton Kyle, 
wife of Hugh Watson, writer to the signet. 

~— At Govan, Mrs Pollock, aged 95, 
mother of the late Rev. Dr Pollock. 

1]. At her house in Charlotte a 


Eainburgh, the Right Hon- Lady Aber 


cromby. 
— At Bogend, Robert, son of James 
Thomson, Ksq. of Earnslaw. 
_ a Nairn, after severe and protracted 
oer: Mrs Jane Allan, wife of Mr 
» merchant there. 
— At Richmond, 


hilosophy. 
I3. At London, Frederick the youngest 
son of Sir Clerk. 
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[March 1821, 


15. At Milnefield, near Colinsburgh, 
Thomas Fowlis, Esq. aged 82. 
Fowlis, Esq. aged 82 years, 

6. At Balearry, Mrs Irving, wife of 
Lieut.-Colonel George Irving, 

— At Edinburgh, Lady Dalrymple 
Hay, younger of Park Place. 

— At his house near the Chapel, in the 
oy Road, London, aged 73, the Rev. 

Joseph Benson, formerly of St Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, and a distingnished preacher 
and writer, for more than half’ a century 
among the Wesleyan Methodists. 

— At- Brompton, at the extreme age of 
101, Mr John Heward, carpenter. This 

venerable man worked 60 years in the 
employment of the Earl of Carlisle, and 
daily walked to his labour, a distance of 
three miles, till he was 96, and was gene- 
rally the first on the spot. 

19. At Montrose, after a few minutes ill- 
ness, Mr John Balfour, late leather mer- 
chant, in the 54th year of his age. 

Lately, at Stenhouse, Margaret Clark, 
in the 108th year of her age. She was 
born at Dundee, in Scétland, and married 
there about 80 years since. She was at the 
battle of Fontenoy with her husband, who 
was afterwards a serjeant of invalids she 
had 15 children, one of whom is drum- 
major of the East Devon militia ; she lost 
two sons at sea at the time of the great 
earthquake, and five in the.action fought 
against the French by the fleet under the 
command of Admiral Keppel. Tea wes 
her constant beverage ; she asserted 
that she had never drank either beer or 
spirits. 

At sea, on his passage from Jamaica to 
St John’s, New Brunswick, Mr Mungo 
Murray, second son of the late Lieutenant 
William Murray, R, N.. 

At his seat in the county Roscom- 

mon, Arthur Freneh, Esq. M. P. - 

John Cranmer, of Much Park: Stavates 
Coventry, aged one hundred and. 
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14. At Hamilton, Mrs Hume, wife of ventionalist, who voted for the ogi? 


Jeseph Hume, M. D. 
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